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AMERICAN CANS 


To be known and recognized as the largest manufacturers of tin 
cans in the world is something to be proud of, and yet it is really 
interesting’ only from the standpoint of merit—of one’s usefulness 
as a factor in the world’s commerce. 


No concern may hope to reach and maintain this position on any 
other basis than quality and uniformity of product. Price is a 
secondary consideration to success. It naturally follows that the 
American Can Company receives this large business because it 


makes the best cans, delivers them promptly and gives its cus- 
tomers prompt and thoughtful attention. 


Its “bigness” is the result of deserved merit and carries with it 
the responsibility of handling well little as also big transactions. 
Orders placed in our hands—no matter what size—are filled with 
a zealous care for your interests and with the dominating idea 
of a deserved continuation of your favors. 


American Can Company 


New York 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
WITH OFFICES AND FACTORIES AT CONVENIENT DISTRIBUTING POINTS 





























SECRETARY- JAS. M. HOBBS. CHICAGO, ILL. 








W. H. NICHOLLS & CO. 
Canned Goods 
: Brokers 


341 River St.————CHICAGO 


y tyke 
ates! 


EDWARD P. SILLS 


Packers Agent and Broker ia 


CANNED GOODS 
326 RIVER STREET, CHICAGO 


Co -res pendence Solicited. 
Liberal Advances on Coasignments. 





The J. K. ARMSBY CO. 





Wholesale 
BROKERAGE AND COMMISSION 


Branches: San Francisco, Boston, New York 


and Los Angeles 
Pacific Coast Products 


326 River Street, Chicago 


SAM BAER & CO. 
Brokerage and Commission 
— Ganned Goods and Dried Fruits 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
183 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


GENTRY & THROCKMORTON C0. 


Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 
BROKERS 


131344 Union Ave., Kansas City 


We cover all jobbing points in Missouri, Kansas, Okla. 
homa, lowa, and Nebraska. 


E. Cc. SHRINER 6.CO. 


~—QNNNED GOGDS AND CAN 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





























DALLAS MERCANTILE Co. 
Pat ‘Brokers and Manufacturers’ Agents 
Ae OFFICES 


Brokerace Co., Oklahoma City.0.T. 
Brokerage Ce., Se. McAlester, I. T 









DALLAS, TEX. 








John R. Adams & Co. 


BROKERS 
Canned Goods—Dried Fruit 
BEANS of all Kinds, Foreign 


and Domestic 
224 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ilis. 








EMERSON @ HALL 


OFFICES: 
ree CANNED GOODS 
“Mere «= DRIED FRUITS 


CANNERS ano PACKERS AGENTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Perseaalty Cover al! Jodbers in Nebraska and Minneseta. 





T. J. OBYRNE & CO. 
Brokerage Commission 
Canned Goods and Dried Fratts 


326 RIVER ST., CHICAGO 








Smith-Webster Company 


CANNED GOODS BROKERS 


AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


HIGH GRAVE TOMATOES BEL AIR, 
AND CORN MARYLAND 


Flannery & Hobbs 
BROKERS 


326 River Street, 





Chicago 









D Modiavege and Commission 





WALTER A: FROST & CO. 
Brokerage and Commission 
Canned Goeds and Dried Fruits 








NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


4 ws your offerings. Cover jobbing points 
in Louisiana and Mississippi. 






Correspondence Solicited 


MOORE-WOLBERT COMPayy 


BROKERS. 
High Grade Food Products 


St.Paul . Minneapolis . Bulut 
and Tributary Peints 





E.L. STANTON & CO. 


Brokers and 
Manufacturers’ Agents 


Packers’ Cans, Canned Goods 
Dried Fruits 


310-311 GRANITE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





J. S. McAlister 


WHOLESALE 
GROCERY BROKERAGE 





406 Keller Building 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





GETTYS BROKERAGE CO. 
[SUCCESSORS TO 
GETTYS & GILBERT 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CANNED GOODS, DRIED FRUITS, 
SALMON, CALIFORNIA PRODUCTS 


806 SPRUCE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO 





GRIFFITH-DURNEY COMPANY 
WHOLESALE GROGERY BROKERS 


CANNED GOODS A 
SPECIALTY 


San Francisco, Cail. 





SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM 


CANNED GOODS 


Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Joseph, Mo, Omaha, Neb, 
St, Paul, Minn, Wichita, Kan, 





322 N. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 





Cover All Jobbing Centers Adjacent te Abev 





























COPYRIGHT I91i BY 
STECHER LITHOGRAPHIC CO. ROCHESTER,.N Y 


STECHER LITHOGRAPHIC (o,, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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STECHER 
LABELS © 


We excet in making new 


and original designs. 











Our printing is the best. 





We guarantee to please. 

Our defiveries can be re- 
fied upon. 

$f you are interested, 
write us. 


Stecher Lithographic Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 
New York Chicago Omaha San Francisco 
Baltimore St. Louis New Orleans Los Angeles 
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Canned Goods Brokers and Commission Houses 
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THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE CANNED GOODS BROKERS 


311 RIVER STREET 































CHICAGO, ILL. 
(.W.BAKER & SONS | Pickrell-Craig Co. |B» F..MOOMAW CO. 
Canned Goods Brokers Incorporated ROANOKE, VA. 
Brokers in Canned Goods, Cans, 
ee) ee "" kabele and Shocks 
Our Specialties: Our mene i! mean el and Middle 
CORN AND TOMATOES BROKERS PRT i 
Canned Goods “ee 
NULL & CAREY gps ae 
_ ‘BROKERS IN Dried Fruits H. F. DONLEY co. 
Canned and Dried Merchandise Brokers 
i, 4 St aad Canned Goods, Dried Frulte 
ront St. " 
ere exclusively: buy no goeds | 221-202-203 Keller Building, OMAHA 
a for ne wor pew dor Ag LOUISVILLE, KY. Cever Jebbing Points: Nebraska, Western lows 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


WE COVER THE UNITED STATES 


Advances on Consignments 














Farnum Brokerage Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Merchandise Brokers 
Kansas City, Mo. 


We ‘sell canned goods and everything. 
Have our own warehouse. New ac- 
counts solicited. Particular attention 
given to the introduction of new goods. 


Write to us. 



































Charles S. Trench & Co. 


BROKERS IN 


PIG TIN anp 
TIN PLATE 


81 FULTON STREET :: NEW YORK 
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FRED STRUBLE 


Merchandise Broker 





CANNED GOODS 
DRIED FRUITS 


McAlester : Oklahoma 
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MAKING MACHINERY 


Machine'shown above'is our Latest Improved Lock Seam Body Forming Machine, with Side Seam Soldering Device. This Machine runs 
free of all'jams and smashes, with a capacity of 60,000 perfected bodies a day. Write for Prices and Discounts. 


SLAYSMAN & CO., Office and Salesroom: 801 E. Pratt St. Factories, Pratt and President Sts. and 11S, Front St., BALTIMORE, MD, 


The Latest Automatic Side Seam 
Locking Machine, with Soldering 
Attachment. 




















Automatic Earing Machines 





Patented. 

The above cut shows our Automatic Ear Machine which 
clinches both ears at one operation on each side of the 
pail. The machine is especially well adapted for tapered 
lard pails or straight cans, etc. The strength of the ma- 
chine together with the large fly wheel assures a perfect 
tight ear. Standard machine is adjustable for pails from 
4 in. up to 8 in. diameter, special machines to order. 

Capacity of machine in ten hours 15,000 
Weight, complete 
Speed of fly wheel 
Diam. of fly wheel 
Floor space 


TORRIS WOLD & COMPANY 


218-230 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, U. 8. A. 
MAKERS oF an CLA HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC CAN 


R. P. M. 55 per min. 
24 in. 





Standard Tin Plate Co. 
Tin Plates 
Terne Plates 
Black Plates 


The quality of our goods commends 
your patronage 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 











HINERY ES, DIES, ; 
(NOT INCORPORATED.) 


























WE BUY TIN qj 
SCRAP2: 





THE VULCAN DETINNING CO. 
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About Your Large Cans 


For economically producing large diameter 
round lock seam can bodies, we-recommend as a 
most modern machine our No. 17 K illustrated. 
It handles work from 4 to 714 inches in diameter 
by 3 to 9% inches in length, at the rate of 25,000 
to 40,000 bodies in 10 hours. The body formed 
around a horn or mandrel insures a round body. 
Fitted with a friction clutch, it may be direct 
driven from a line shaft. All adjustments are 






a simple and the machine is quickly changed from 


“Bliss” No. 17-K Automatic Round Can Lock Seam Body one size can to another. All working parts are 
Making and Side Seam Soldering Machine 


open and in full view of the operato1 


Complete High Speed Equipments for Sanitary and Paekers’ Cans 


Catalogue No. 14C on request 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY 


33 Adams Street Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Representatives for Chicago and Vicinity, STILES-MORSE CO., 562 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
























































FOR RAYMOND LEAD COMPANY 


Lexington St. & Washtenaw Ave. 


Packers’ Cans sae 
POPE MANUFACTURERS OF 


SOLDERS 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


“Clean & Bright” Canners’ Use 

































PLATES 





Pig and Bar Lead and Tin 





Unequaled Facilities for Manufacturing 





P ope Tin Plate Co. : a Uniformly Superior Quality of Goods 
PITTSBURGH, PAS’ 29 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY Write for Prices, Stating Composition and Quantity Wanted 


~HICAGO OFFIUE, 140 S. Dearborn St. 
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American Coke and American Charcoal 


BRIGHT TINS 



































These products are made from select materials, under the best conditions, 
and are everywhere recognized as the Standards of Tin Plate. Specially 
adapted to the manufacture of tinware and to the canning interests. Made 
in grades and coatings suited to every purpose. 


American Coke 

American Best Coke 
American Kanner’s Special 
American A Charcoal 
American AA Charcoal . 
American AAA Charcoal 
American AAAA Charcoal 
American AAAAA Charcoal 


Classified according to the amount of Coating. 


Note:—American Coke is an everyday plate, made better 
to-day than ever before, in this country or abroad. Instead 
of substitutes or plates equal to, specify the standard brands 


“4MERICAN” 





American Sheet = Tin Plate Gompany 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Manufacturers of SHEET AND TIN MILL PRODUCTS of Every Description 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Chicago Denver New Orleans Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Cincinnati Detroit New York Portland St. Louis 
Philadelphia 


Export Representatives : UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, New York City 
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Ayars Machine Company, xew“ieassy 








CORN SHAKER 


For Shaking the Cans of Corn before Shipping to give 


Electric Process Clock 
it a creamy appearance 


Universal Exhauster with Top Removed Universal Liquid Filler and 
Notice cans travel close together, saving lots of steam. Syruping Machine 


Ayars Machine Company 


SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


BROWN, BOGGS COMPANY, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 
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The query “How to mmcrease 





the consumption of Canned 
Goods” was answered by the 
word “QUALITY.” The 


Prime Factor in producing 


that “QUALITY” has been 





























the “SANITARY CAN,” 


which type of container 1s 








manufactured by us and im- 
tated by others. 


SANITARY CAN COMPANY 


General Offices : FACTORIES : 
FAIRPORT, N. Y. Fairport, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. Bridgeton, N. J. 


New York Office : SANITARY CAN COMPANY, Limited, 
447 WEST FOURTEENTH ST. Niagara Falls, Ontario 


CANS MANUFACTURED UNDER MAX AMS PATENT 
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Published Every Thursday by THE CANNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 222 N. Wabash Zvenue, Chicago, 


PACKER 
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JAMES J. MULLIGAN 


GEORGE SHAW 
Editor i 























YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
In the United States, its possessions and Mexico, also Canada, 
$3.00; in the United Kingdom, Europe and all countries in the 
Universal Postal Union, $5.00, postage prepaid. Single copies, 
10 cents. 





DISCONTINUANCES 
Subscribers over one year in arrears will be dropped in 
accordance with the new postoffice ruling. Orders_to discon- 
tinue should be accompanied by payment to date. In request- 
ing change in address please give old as well as new address. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertising rates will be furnished on application. 





TERMS 
Cash with order for firms not rated or with whom we have 
not established credit relations. Bills for advertising and sub- 
scriptions are NET CASH—no discounts allowed. All accounts 
subject to sight draft after 60 days. 





REMITTANCES 
Remittances should be made by Draft, Express or Postal 
Money Order, Registered Letter or International Money Order, 
made payable to THE CANNER PUBLISHING CO. end all 
remittances to No. 222 N. Wabash Av., Chicago, U. S. A. Cur- 
rency mailed is at sender’s risk. 





TIME SCHEDULE 
Time of issue, Thursday of each week. Advertising forms 
close on Monday. Advertising copy should be in by the Monday 
preceding date of issue. © secure proofs, copy should be 
received one full week in advance of publication. 





CORRESPONDENCE 

Correspondence upon all subjects of interest to the trade is 
solicited. In correspondence, writers will observe the following 
tions: Communications must always be accompanied with 
the writer’s name, as no attention is paid to anonymous letters. 
A designating mark will be used where publicity is not de- 
sirable. We do not hold ourselves responsible for views of 
er eeaeents. but all interested are cordially invited to use 

our columns freely. . 





Entered as second-class matter, March 21, 1895, at the Post Office 
at Chicago, Illinois, under Act*of March 8, 1879. 








Read THE CANNER’S reports and keep 


POSTED. 


crop 


x * x 
Who was it, anyway, that predicted a hot, dry 


summer ? 
xk * x 


Every canner is intensely interested in educational 
work—as applied to the consumer. 





You can help us make our crop-reporting service 
more valuable by promptly answering requests for in- 
formation relative to the condition of YOUR crop. 
Another way to help this good work along would be 
by sending an occasional unsolicited report. Take the 
hint—it’s a matter in which we are mutually interested. 

* * * 


There are few persons engaged in either the manu- 
facture or distribution of food who will not be sur- 
prised to learn of the rapid progress which has been 
made during the past two or three years in bringing 
about uniformity of our national and state food laws. 
The work has been carried on persistently until the 
food laws of no less than thirty-two states have been 
remodled and amended to make them conform, as to 
principal requirements, to the Federal Food and Drugs 


Act of 1906. 


ae ae 


A grocery jobber said to THE CANNER the other 
day: ‘The consumer has been getting the best of it 
on the canned goods proposition for years, frequently 
buying in dozen lots at a fraction above the dealer’s 
cost. That there are exceptions to this is admitted. 
It is my opinion that only in special cases is the 
distribution of canned goods curtailed by high prices 
charged by the retailer.” This is an interesting and 
sincere expression on an interesting subject. We 
should like to hear from others in regard to the effect 
of retail selling prices on consumption of canned goods. 

as 


Statistically, the canned goods situation is unpar- 
aleled; the ninety-two millions of consumers need 
canned vegetables and fruits, but referring to first 
hands, one might almost say there are none. There 
are in the Tri-States and the Middle West combined, 
little more than a quater of a million cases of tomatoes 
owned by canners, and when, we ask, did a similar 
situation exist in early June? Perhaps never, except- 
ing the year when the ill-fated “Syndicate” operated in 
this article. Of course, the present supply will shortly 
disappear ; it is only about enough to run the country 
two weeks, and it will be close to two months before 
canners will commence shipping new pack tomatoes. 
The corn situation is even stronger, first-hand stocks 
of corn are less than present supplies of tomatoes. 























A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY 





CANNING MACHINERY BARGAINS 


WRITE 


Catalogue and bargain list for the asking. 


IF YOU DON’T GET OUR PRICES, YOU LOSE—SO DO WE 


116 Market Space, Baltimore, Md. 
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DIRECTORS: - FACTORIES: 
GO. CRANWELL. Pres't CHICAGO 

» NORTON, Vice-Pres’t 
 ASSMANN, Seek Treas. ( QO M SYRACUSE 
ae FERRO BALTIMORE 


CANONSBURG 





» Oe WAY 
ASSMANN, Jr. 
. SUYDAM, Sales Agent 


9 TOgGen>s 
- <a 


TO THE TRADE: 








Gc. {lemen: 
The “C” in the bottom of each “CONTINENTAL” Can is our trade mark. You will 


always find it there. It makes our Can easily distinguished from all others—quite a con- 
venience to the packer who may this season use some other make of Can in conjunction with 
ours. Another season we hope and believe you will want to use only the Continental Can. 

That “C” also stands for CLEANLINESS. Have you noticed how clean our Cans are? 
Cut off one end and hold the Can up to the sunlight and then do the same with any other 
make of Can you have in stock—the difference will surprise you. By our process—entirely 


outside soldering—all dirt or discoloration is prevented. 
That “C” we propose to make stand also for CONFIDENCE—the kind our friends 


had in us last winter, when they gave us their orders before we had a building erected, 
much less our machinery installed—the kind of CONFIDENCE we intend to merit right 
along. . 

That “C” we intend to also stand for the CONSIDERATION due our friends and the 
CAPACITY we have for giving them the best Cans made anywhere. 

Modesty prevents our enlarging upon the other good things this “C” stands for, but 
don’t you think these reasons sufficient to let it also spell CUSTOMER in your case? 

If you have not sent us an order—why not do so? We. will be glad to forward you a 
sample. It will appeal to you strongly if you like a good, strong, clean Can, made of first- 
class materials, with the highest grade of workmanship. 

Please address either Chicago, Syracuse or Baltimore, as you prefer. 


Yours very truly, 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, 
THOS. G. CRANWELL, President. 


The above advertisement was used in 1905—six years ago. It is certainly very gratifying to know that our 
“C” has stood, and still stands, for all we claimed for it then. Our growth, in the best and highest sense of the 
word, demonstrates this. We thank you sincerely for your share in our development. 
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Suggestions Wanted 


HE National Canners’ Association, in taking the 
initial steps looking to the development of 
foreign trade in American canned foods, in 
which undertaking we understand the United 

Mites Government, through the Department of Com- 

merce and Labor, will co-operate, has requested the 

“Bureau of Manufactures in the department to sup- 

Sly the following information : 

i, Import duties of all foreign countries on all kinds of 

oods packed in hermetically sealed cans. 

3 The consumption of foods packed in hermetically 

“esled cans in each of the foreign countries covered by the 

4 service. 

4 In countries where canned foods are used, the approx- 

Gmate per capita consumption. 

4 The retail prices of canned foods (expressed in United 

Bates currency) in countries where canned foods are con- 
ed. 

3 The popular sizes of the cans or containers in the 

Wountries where canned foods are used. (Express in height 
diameter of container.) 

% Is the method of preservation of canned foods, viz.: 

ferilization by intense heat only, generally known to the 
mers of canned foods? 


7. If there is no consumption of such foods, the reasons 
for their non-use. 

8. Suggestions from the consuls for the increase of 
consumption of hermetically sealed foods. 

9. What countries pack foods in hermetically sealed cans, 
either for domestic or export purposes. 

These questions were published in THE CANNER 
of June 22, but they are published again because of 
the desire of THE CANNER and the National Canners’ 
Association to enlist the active interest of canmers 
throughout the country in the work of increasing 
foreign trade in American canned foods. 

THE CANNER asks its readers to carefully digest 
the above questions and, if possible, to add to them, 
transmitting your suggestions through National Sec- 
retary Frank E. Gorrell, Bel Air, Md. If any addi- 


tional questions suggest themselves, make a note of 
same and forward at your eatliest convenience. In 
this way the canning industry will receive the benefit 
of the brains and experience of the whole body of 
camers and the creation of a large foreign outlet will 
be accomplished all the sooner, when we shall have 
a safety valve valuable in years of overproduction. 


“Collier’s” on Canned Goods 


OLLIER’S puts in a good word for canned 
foods, saying that soup, corned beef, baked 
beans “and a number of other foods” are 

: “superior” and have “a great futuré.” Just 

Swhat Collier’s said in praise of canned goods THE 
ANNER here repeats as a whole, as we are sure our 

feaders will find it interesting: 

y A GREAT..FUTURE. : 

“Ganned soup, put up by the best manufacturers, is superior 
taste, cleanliness and wholesomeness to the product of the 
erage family cook.: The finest corn beef you ever ate was 

bly canned, and the same superiority on the whole applies 

tl od beans and a number of other foods. There is a vast 

Titure possible for manufactured foods, and it depends on 

Rothing except high standards. [-the label tells the truth, and 
processes are the most de@frable known to science, confi- 
g will increase with experience and the business will grow 
d calculation. To bring this about the manufacturers 
only have faith in excellence and in truth. For example, 

y should realize that a law requiring the date of manutac- 

tite to be stamped on every can or package could in the long 
fin do their business only good. In the end, whatever is best 
the public is best for trade. 

= this is fine. Possibly it will benifit the canning in- 

istry, as it contains a good, strong indorsement of 
inned goods. 

) We take issue with Collier’s, however, in regard to 
fing cans. Stamping the date of manufacture on 
th can would not benefit the consumer, while it 
bud injure the canner. For this reason we oppose 

mating. The canner would be injured because the 

Mail grocer would have his hands full trying to sell 
stan of food bearing a date showing it to be more 
Bn a year old. And yet the contents of the can 
oul be absolutely good, as sweet, as wholesome, as 

Shing, as appetizing as on the day packed. The 

msumer would, undoubtedly express a decided pref- 


Te 


erence for the newest goods, and thus a considerable 
portion of many a season’s pack (because in some years 
a surplus is produced) would be unsaleable, and the 
loss, naturally, would have to be borne by the packer. 
The consumer would express a preference for the 
newest canned vegetables and fruits and fish, because 
the mere presence of the date on the can and the 
knowledge that it was required by law to be put 
thereon, would undoubtedly suggest the existence of a 
good reason for the requirement. 

Why, anyway, date canned foods when they are 
as good the second year, the third, and even longer, 
as before the expiration of the first twelve months 
after packing? Collier’s surely couldn’t have heard 
of that little party of packers who ate a can of corn 
packed in 1871. That was at Atlantic City in Feb- 
ruary, 1910, and the corn was good and nobody who 
partook of it suffered any ill-effects. 


NEW SWITCHING RATE EFFECTIVE AUGUST FIRST. 


The new general switching tariffs, which have been 
the subject of conferences between the railroads and 
the shippers during the last two years, and which con- 
tain the important advantage to the Chicago shipping in- 
terests of providing for uniform absorption of switch- 
ing rates by the railroads throughout the entire Chi- 
cago switching district, are to go into effect on oy 
about August I. 

The rate for merchandise switching will be $6 a ton 
for the participating roads and $9 or $10 for the others. 
The tariffs provide that where the western roads refuse 
to absorb the grain switching charges it will be paid 
by the eastern lines. 











NON-ACID SOLDERING FLUX 





Ancuor BRAND 
’ Effici 





SOME OF ITS SUPERIOR FEATURES 


Non-fumous — Non-irritant — Non-corrosive — Great Sealing 
Productivity of Solder Flow. 


its superiority fully proven by its adoption and use by many of the largest 


Garden City Laboratory, 


canners of America. 


4134 So. Halsted Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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News of the Canners’ Associations 














National Canners’ Association Dues. 

Dues of members of the National Association are 
based as follows: Those whose annual output is from 
5,000 to 10,000 cases, $5 and 50 cents per thousand for 
each additional thousand cases. Send your check for 
the right amount to Frank E. Gorrell, Secretary, Bel 
Air, Md., or write him for further information. 




















Chemists at Indianapolis Discuss Canned Foods. 

Canned foods were among the subjects discussed by 
the members of the American Chemical Society at its 
annual convention in Indianapolis last week. The 
session at which food in tin containers came up for 
the attention of the chemists was attended by Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, of the Bureau of Chemistry; Dr. 
Bigelow, assistant chief of the bureau, and Dr. A. W. 
Bitting, federal food inspector. National Secretary 
rank E. Gorrell was also on the job in the interest 
“f the canners of the country. 

An address was delivered by E. H. S. Bailey, of the 
Kansas State University, who read a paper in which 
he diseussed canned tomatoes and other foods in cans. 
Mr. Bailey stated, among other things, that “Canned 
tomatoes are decidedly wholesome. They are of the 
same composition as fresh fruit, most satisfactory. 
Mr. Bailey further stated that out of twenty-four kinds 
of canned food examined by him in Kansas there was 
no indication of added water.” 

It was noticeable that at the convention of the 
American Chemical Society the tone was distinctly 
more favorable to canned goods than one year ago, 
and this undoubtedly is a result of the publicity cam- 
paign. 

Experts Visit Michigan Canning Plants. 

National Secretary Frank E. Gorrell arrived in Chi- 
cago on Friday last and on Saturday was joined by 
Dr. Bigelow, chief assistant to Dr. Wiley in the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry at Washington, and Dr. A. W. Bit- 
ting, federal food inspector stationed at Lafayette, 
Ind., the three leaving Sunday evening for Michigan, 
there to visit the canning plants of W. R. Roach & Co., 
at Hart, and the Sears & Nichols Co., at Pentwater. 

The government officials will look into the methods 
of packing peas and small fruits, in line with the gov- 
ernment’s policy of assisting the packers in improving, 
_ if possible, the methods and processes in use in the 
canning industry. 


Secretary Gorrell returned to Chicago yesterday 
leaving in the evening for Cedar Rapids, Iowa whan, 
he will address the meeting of the Iowa ( anners’ Asso- 
ciation today. 

From Cedar Rapids the National secretary wil] 
journey to Denver, where he will call on several of 
the Colorado canners. Thence he goes to Ogden 
Utah, to be present at the meeting of the canned goods 
packers of Utah called for the purpose of organizing a 
state association. After the Ogden meeting Secretary 
Gorrell will go to California to visit both San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles in the interest of the National 
Canners’ Association. While in San Francisco Secre- 
tary Gorrell will, we understand, have the assistance 
of Mr. C. H. Bentley, of the California Fruit Canners’ 
Association. 

Before returning East the secretary of the National 
Canners’ Association will visit the salmon canners of 
Puget Sound and elsewhere in the Pacific Northwest. 
He will be joined on the Sound by Mr. Frank L, 
Deming, of Chicago, member of the National execu- 
tive committee, whose co-operation it is hoped will 
render doubly fruitful the efforts to have the salmon 
packers affiliate with the National organization. 


MARYLAND COURT DECLARES OYSTER TAX VOID. 


The Maryland Court of Appeals has decided that 
the oyster tax of 2 cénts a bushel imposed by the act 
of 1910, chapter 735, is unconstitutional. 

The suit was mstituted by D. E. Foote & Co. and 
W. H. McGee & Co., of Baltimore, in the circuit court 
to obtain injunctions against the state comptroller re- 
straining the collection of the tax. Subsequently J. 
Langrall & Bro., C. L. Applegarth Company and W. 
H. Killian & Co. became additional plaintiffs. 

The packers contended that the tax interfered with 
interstate commerce, because a large proportion of the 
oysters shipped to them came from the adjoining states 
of Virginia and New Jersey. The lower court sus- 
tained the act and dismissed the suits. 

After holding the act invalid as to oysters shipped 
into Maryland from adjoining states, the court finds 
that it was not the intention of the legislature to dis- 
criminate against the oysters caught within the state 
of Maryland. It, therefore, concluded that the tax is 
void both as to the Maryland oysters as well as oysters 
caught from outside the state. 
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THE CHAMPION BOX MACHINE 


| You improve the quality as well as quantity of the work. 


| en this machine in the same time than by any other 
| method. 


This Machine is made in various sizes for making all 
standard size packages, fruit and vegetable boxes, CAN. 
NING CASES, butter boxes, etc. 

This Machine was awarded Medal and Diploma for 
Merit at St. Louis World’s Fair. 

Every box comes out of this machine true and square, 
the worst warped stock is: turned into neat, durable boxes. 


From one-third to one-half more boxes can be 


This Machine has been in constant use for several 
years by Armour, Swift and other large packers. 


fousttairss H. K. FULKERSON, “hss 
SOMERSET, KY. 
State Sales Agents Wanted. 
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Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission 
Machinery for ane Plants 


Caldwell’s Helicoid Con- 
veyor, a perfect spiral 
with continuous flight, no laps or rivets. Furnished black steel or 


galvanized. 


Standard Link-Belt Conveyor 


Conveyors—Link Belt Conveyors, Spiral Conveyors, Pan Conveyors, Cable 
Conveyors. 

Elevators—Belt and Bucket Elevators with either link belting or flat-belt; Package 
Elevators; Elevator Buckets of all kinds. 

Power Transmission Machinery—Shafting, Pulleys and Bearings; Machine 
Moulded Gears—largest list of patterns in existence; Machinery for Rope 
Drive, using wire or Manilla rope. 

Our equipment for supplying machinery in our line comprises the most extensive 

pattern list and the widest range of manufacturing facilitiesof any concern in the line. 


Catalog No. 34 will be sent, express charges prepaid, to anyone interested in our line of machinery. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO., Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts., Chicago 


Eastern Sales and Engineering Office—Fulton Building, 50 Church Street, New York 























Vegetable 130 Days’ Free Trial 


Fruit Canners be gga 
and Milk a 


All find the U. S. not 


only the most efficient but 
the most reliable and cheapest 
gas service on the market. 
Let us prove it in your plant 






































MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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Pure Food Progress 
Rulings, Court Decisions, and Latest News and Views of Federal and State Food Departments 








New Sanitary Law for Illinois. 

Regarding the new sanitary law of Illinois, which 
became effective July 1, Assistant State Food Com- 
missioner John B. Newman tells THE’ CANNER: 

“It is a general sanitary law and will be a help to 
us in enforcing the food law, for we will be able to 
stop the manufacture and close up factories where the 
material going into foods has been contaminated. Of 
course, there is always a right to appeal. It also en- 
ables us to regulate the kind of quarters in which the 
food is prepared, the help handling same, and the 
clothing which is worn by the employees.” 

The Illinois pure food law has also been amended, 
effective July 1st, the principal amendment increasing 
the time from three to six months allowed the staie 
food commission for filing prosecutions after taking 
samples. 

Board of Food and Drug Inspection Issues More Notices of 
Judgment in Food Cases. : 

Che Board of Food and Drug Inspection at Wash- 
ington has issued another lot of Notices of Judgment, 
from No. 868 to 894, inclusive. From among these 
the following are of interest to readers of THE 
CANNER: 

No. 872 refers to the misbranding of compound fruit jelly, a 
product of W. M. Spencer & Sons, Cincinnati, Ohio. A fine 
was imposed because it contained no grape sugar. 

No. 875 refers to the adulteration and misbranding of canned 
tomatoes, canned by R. G. Charles, Westover, Md. The goods 
were said to be partially decomposed, and the verdict of the 
lower court was sustained. 

No. 880 refers to the adulteration of tomato pulp shipped by 
the Gypsum Canning Company, Port Clinton, Ohio. The prod- 
uct was condemned because it was putrid. 

No. 883 refers to the misbranding aud alleged adulteration 
of vinegar product of the Prussing Bros., Montague, Mich. 
The product was condemned because it was not cider vinegar. 

No. 886 refers to the adulteration of tomato catsup, a prod- 
uct of the MeMechen Preserving Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 
The product was ordered destroyed because it was decomposed. 

No. 887 refers to the adulteration of tomato catsup, a product 
of A. C. Soper & Co., New York city. An order for condemna- 
tion was entered for the same reason. 

No. 893 refers to the adulteration of tomato paste shipped 
by the Sachem-Mead Co., Guilford, Conn. The paste was con- 
demned because it contained putrid substances. 

No. 894 refers to the adulteration of tomato paste shipped 
by J. H. Hoffocker Canning Co., Smyrna, Del. It was con- 
demned for the same reason. 


MR. MESSENGER DISCUSSES TOMATO PACK. 
H. B. Messenger, the well-known Federalsburg, Md., 
packer, in taking exception to remarks published re- 


cently in the Journal of Commerce, says: 

_ “T note in a recent issue of your paper the remark 
in regard to the tomato outlook for next packing 
that it is conceded that the pack will probably be pe 
large as that of last season, and consequently buyers 
do not feel disposed to stock up in advance. ~ 

“Possibly many people who read your paper do not 
carry the figures in their heads from one year to an- 
other, and might make the mistake of supposing that 
because there were enough tomatoes to serve the past 
season there will be sufficient the coming season with 
the same sized pack. Such, an idea is misleading, and 
might result in a loss to some reader unless further 
explained. 

“The actual facts are that tlie pack of 1910 was little 
if any over 75 per cent of the average packs of several 
preceding years, and the only reason that spot stocks 
were not exhausted some time since was that there 
had been some accumulation of stocks during the pre- 
ceding years. 

“These stocks are now entirely exhausted, and the 
present season’s pack, which promises to be consider- 
ably below the average, will go upon an absolutely 
bare market. This is certain, as goods in first hands 
today are not sufficient to last one week at the average 
rate of consumption of the past four years, and it is 
well known that jobbers and retailers have very light 
stocks. Over half the holdings in first hands have 
been sold during the past two weeks, the most of them 
to go to Oklahoma and points in that territory, and 
there seems absolutely no chance of a carryover of so 
much as a carload in the hands.of any packer, a con- 
dition which has not obtained for years. The effect of 
a short pack on such a market can readily be fore- 
seen. 


DEATH OF CHARLES L. WADHAMS. 


Charles L. Wadhams, one of the best known cannery 
men on Puget Sound, died May 29 at Seattle follow- 
ing an operation for intestinal trouble. 

Charles L. Wadhams was a son of the late E. A. 
Wadhams, a pioneer cannery man of Puget Sound and 
Fraser River, and was forty years old at the time of 
his death. He had been a cannery superintendent for 
twenty years, operating plants at Blaine, Bellingham, 
Anacortes, Lummi Island, Port Townsend, on Fraser 
river and in southeastern Alaska. 














YOU WEED THE BEST CAN MARKER THAT MONEY CAN BUY 


Order it now and get the matter eff veur mind. 


RYDER CAN MARKER 
Simple in construction. Easy 
and itive in acthom. Ready 
for first and everycan. Type 
changes for different grades 

tanta: tg - yh | 


= with every machine. 
inimum of ink evaporation 
and type renewals. echaai- 
ecal'y designed and mecbani- 
cally built. Fully tried eut in 
nine different factories in New 
York State, season '08. Perfect 
inefficiency. Last in dura- 


bility. guaran 5 
Send for list of users, testimonials, etc. 
S. M. RYDER & SON, *4G424 NEW YORK 
"1 PRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO.,"522°% Wavesk ave. OHICAGO 














0. E. McMEANS, CHAS. A. TRIPP, 
Am. Soc. M. E. Am. Inst. E. B. 


McMeans & Tripp 


ENGINEERS 
MECHANICAL :: ELECTRICAL 


Design and Superintendence of Construction of 


COMPLETE CANNING PLANTS 


BUILDINGS, POWER PLANTS, 
POWER TRANSMISSION. ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS, SPECIAL MACHINES 


710 Majestic Building INDIANAPOLIS 
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‘he Marlon Chemical Werks, Jersey City 




















With branches and agencies in all parts of the country, our facilities for making 
quick deliveries during the rush of a busy canning season are unequaled. More- 
o-er, EUREKA SOLDERING FLUX and STANDARD SOLDERING FLUX 
are without question the best on the market, because they are perfectly reliable and 
always uniform in quality. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Main Office: THE ARCADE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


STOCKS CARRIED AT THE FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


NEW YORK, 6@ Wall Street CHICAGO, 2235 Union Court S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Pearl and Eggleston ST. LOUIS, MO., 112 Ferry Street Marine Bank Bidg., BALTIMORE, MD. 
reets NEW ORLEANS, LA., Godchaux Building Cc. W. PIKE COMPANY, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 825 Woodward Bldg. MILWAUKEE, WIS. Canal and 16th Streets 808 Postal a Bidg., 
DETROIT, MICH., Atwater and Randolph ST. PAUL, MINN., 172 and 174 E. Sth Street AN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Streets 
BOSTON, MASS., 655 Summer Street 
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fF by 
The Marlow Chemical Works, Jersey City 



































FIRE INSURANCE at 


CANNERS EXCHANGE 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 
31st December, 1910. 

ASSETS. Surplus, distributed to credit of subscrib- 
Accounts receivable: Un- ers’ accounts brought down 111,655.49 
paid premium deposits....$ 13,330.42 Reserve fund deposits........... erececes 25,610.00 
Cash in bank 219,901.83 $ 233,232.25 Surplus reserve 13,158.56 

Net Rey: gs subscribers’ liability on 
LIABILITIES. policies in force 10,617,320.11 
Unearned premium deposits.$ 78,256.57 Total amount of policies in force 31st 
Due sundry persons 2,551.63 December, 1910 $10,767,744.16 
Unadjusted fire losses (es- —————_ 

timated) Net losses, January 1st to December 31st, 
Reserve fund deposits 1910 (inel.), adjusted and paid 27,213.32 

Surplus reserve 13,158.56 Interest earnings, January 1st to Decem- 
Surplus, distributed to credit Wat, Si, TORO TM) oets inees sce dices 4,234.88 

of subscribers’ accounts. .$111,655.49 $ 233,232.25 Total savings to subscribers, January Ist 
to December 31st, 1910 112,841.27 
_ We have audited the books and accounts of the Canners’ Exchange and hereby certify that the above statement. 
im our opinion, shows its true financial condition, as at 3lst December, 1910. : 

THE INTERNATIONAL AUDIT COMPANY, 
By (signed) JoHN McLaren, President. 
Over the past three years we have saved our subscribers on the insurance they have placed with us 


$182,001.89. 


. Advisory Committee. 
For information send to Frank Van Camp, Chairman, George G. Bailey, Treasvyer, 
Lansine B, Warner, Atty. and Mgr., Indianapolis, Ind. Rome, N. Y. 
111 West Monroe St. William R. Roach,’ L. A. Sears, 
Chicago, Ill. Hart, Mich. Chillicothe, Ohio. 
T. Herbert Shriver, Westminster, Md. 
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Canning Factory Notes 


Changes in Factory Ownership, New Plaats Planned, lacorporations, Fires, Company Meetings, Bic, 





———— 








Extensive changes and improvements are being 
made in the canning plant of the Gregory Fruit Co., at 
Colton, Cal. ; 

The Martin & Nurre Canning Co. are putting their 
Minden, La., plant in shape preparatory to commencing 
the packing season on corn, 

The Bartow Canning Co., says a report from Love- 
land, Colo., will be operated this season on small fruits. 
The Bartow plant was idle last year. 

The Golden State Packing Co. has been incorporated 
at Los Angeles, with a capital stock of $50,000. The 
directors are J. A. Yeomans, S. C. Yeomans and H. 
Toyams. 

It is reported that the P. A. Marsh canning plant 
at Belvidere, IIl., has been sold to Mr. Harmon of the 
Harmon Vinegar Co., Omaha. Mr. Harmon was the 
holder of the mortgage. 

A recent report from Maryville, Cal., said: “Pre- 
parations are under way at the local plant of the 
California Fruit Canners’ Association for one of the 
biggest seasons in its history.” 

The Consumer’s Cold Storage & Canning Co., Ltd., 
has purchased the site of the LaFayette Compress & 
Storage Co. at LaFayette, La., and we hear, will 
erect an ice and canning factory on the property. 

A plan to erect a canning factory at Hammond, La., 
is under consideration. We hear that George P. 
Thompson, president of the New Orleans Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, is interested in the enterprise. 

Dickinson & Co., Eureka, Ill, have incorporated 
with $350,000 capital stock to conduct a canning and 
preserving business. The incorporators were Richard 
J. Dickinson, Robert G. Dickinson and Eugene B. 
Dickinson. 

Nearly all of the Southeast Alaska canneries are 
about ready for the run of salmon to begin. A few 
of the new canneries have not yet been completed, but 
all will be before canning begins the middle of June. 
There will be seven new canneries this season in South- 
east Alaska, two in Central Alaska, and two in Western 
Alaska. 

The following item is reprinted from the Payette, 
Ida., Independent: “Gen. L. V. Patch, manager of the 
Idaho Canning Co., says that there will be a larger 
and better crop of peas than ever before in the Payette 
valley. The spring rains were of incalculable benefit 
and insured the complete germination of all the seed 


sown.” 


‘along the Vandalia Railroad. 








J. M. McNeice & Co., New York, have been ap- 
pointed agents for the Biloxi Canning Co., Biloxi 
Miss. This concern makes a specialty of shrimp. ’ 

The Lyndonville, N. Y., Preserving Co., which was 
organized a few vears ago and which failed financially 
has changed hands and is now known as the Lyndon. 
ville Canning Co. The work, this year, will be con- 
fined to the canning of fruit and tomatoes. 

The Geneva, N. Y., Preserving Co. has just had 
completed a change in its power plant. All the canning 
machinery is now driven by electric motors, both in the 
Geneva and Waterloo plants. This change was made 
so that conditions would be more sanitary than when 
the plant was run by steam with its attendant smoke 
dust, ashes and steam. ’ 

The Mississippi Canning Co., of Ridgeland, will 
remove its plant in a few days to Hattiesburg, Miss. 
The move will be made in time for packing sweet 
potatoes. There will be no change in the company 
name or brands, but the company’s capital stock has 
been doubled, as well as its capacity increased. The 
Mississippi Canning Co. is one of the few concerns of 
the kind in the country that operates a plant twelve 
months in the year. 

The Troy Canning Co. have purchased the canning 
plant and all appurtenances of the corporation formerly 
known as the Williamsburg Canning Co., at Williams- 
burg, la., and will continue the business, packing fruit, 
etc. The Troy Canning Co. consists of F. O. Harring- 
ton, president; D. M. Evans, secretary, and R. W. 
Yoss, James F. Talbot, T. E. and W. R. Gittins, and 
others. D. J. Lee, formerly processor at Vinton and 
Belle Plain, Ia., has charge of the plant at Williams- 
burg as processor and general manager. 

The Mullen-Blackledge-Nellis Co. are just complet- 
ing their new tomato products plant at Brazil, Ind. It 
is designed to be a bottled catsup and tomato goods 
manufacturing plant, the machinery and equipment 
being the very latest devised for making goods of 
quality in conformity with the food laws. The plant 
occupies a tract of six acres fronting about 700 icet 
It is a four-story build- 
ing and built of hydraulic glazed face brick in the 
most solid and substantial manner. This makes three 
plants the Mullen-Blackledge-Nellis Co. operate, 
which a rapidly increasing business has made neces- 
sary. At these three factories they have under cultiva- 
tion at present about 1,500 acres of tomatoes. 














TINPLATE-SANITARY GOLD LACQUER 


Hermetic Closure Company, 2444 W. 16th Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















E. L. STANTON & COMPANY 


Merchandise Brokers and Manafactarers’ Ageats 
Kis) Canned Geods, Dried Fruits and Specialties 


7 310-311 Granite Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

















W. S. KNIGHT & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Canned Goods — Brokers 


Advances on Consignments 
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Some of your String Beans 
you must cut. Why not let 
the best cutter on the market 
do the work? 


Slow speed but good work. 
Has good capacity and sifts 
out the uncut as well as re- 
moves the tip ends. Your 
cut beans are left in the best 
possible shape for the Can 


You will not regret having 
this machine. 
Invincible Grain 


Cleaner Company 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


























USERS OF 


The Knapp and Hammond Labeling Machines 
FASTER LABELING 


Ought to appeal to YOU. It can be done, and in this way: 
USE 


TACKS’ LABELING GUM No. 127 


HIS will mean not only faster, but better, labeling. No labels are missed: there 

are no stops to take out cans which have failed to catch the label. Less is used 
than of any other paste, and it is therefore cleaner and more convenient, as well 
as more economical. And, being a heavy Gum, it hardens on the cans at once, 
and CANNOT POSSIBLY CAUSE RUST SPOTS ON CANS OR DISCOLOR- 
ATION OF LABELS. 

For use on all styles of machines having a pick-up end and paste belt. For the 
machines which pick up and paste from the same end—use TACKSTICK, con- 
densed paste. 

Write for samples and full information, stating style of machine. 


TACKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


317-323 West Street 
Utica, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTING HOUSES: ? 
. Chicago, Ill. Baltimore, Md. San Francisco, Calif. Portland, Me. London, Eng. 
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Brokers’ Market Opinions 


Selections from the Weekly Canned Goods Circulars Issued by Prominent Commission Firms 
East and West 











By Wm. Silver & Co., Inc., Aberdeen, Md. 


Spot Tomatoes—A still further advance to report 
over last week’s quotations. Spot stocks are now firmly 
held at 67% and 87% cents for 2s and’3s respectively 
—standard grade—with some holders demanding 70 
and go cents, and a goodly number predicting that the 
dollar mark will be reached. 

The market has advanced by such leaps and bounds 
that it is almost impossible to predict what the end 
will be—or what will be the highest quotation be- 
tween now and packing season for spot stocks. 

Future Tomatoes—We were the recipients a few 
days ago of a letter from one of the large packing 
centers of southern Maryland to the effect that they 
had had no rain in that section since the middle of 
April, and it is therefore not surprising that all pack- 
ers in that locality have withdrawn from the market. 
Nor does the dearth of rain seem to have been con- 
fined to any one section, as has been indicated by the 
flood of buying orders for future delivery which have 
poured in from the West. It only seems fair, how- 
ever, to state that such conditions do not rule every- 
where. If they did there would be practically no toma- 
toes packed this season. Some sections have been 
favored with very seasonable weather and in such 
territories plants are looking well and crop prospects 
encouraging, and in some of the drought-stricken sec- 
tions local rains are occurring, which have very much 
ameliorated the situation in these particular localities, 
and much can yet be done if plants are obtained, es- 
pecially at southern points. We have known fine crops 
trom plants set out from the first to the middle of July 
in these southern and warm sections. 

On the other hand, all interested must bear in mind 
that spot stocks are extremely well cleaned up; that 
hurry calls are coming for immediate delivery of 100 
case lots from large dealers, some even resorting to 
the long distance telephone. 

Straws generally indicate the way the wind blows. 
It would, therefore, seem only fair to predict that no 
matter how encouraging future weather conditions may 
be, surely a large pack is most unlikely and the market 
should rule firm, strong and steady to the end of the 
season. 

Spot Corn—Practically everything cleaned up. Any 
little lot that may be offered is picked up almost before 
the ink is dry on the paper. With the dearth of offer- 
ings, prices remain, therefore, purely nominal and un- 
changed from last quotations. 


E. L. Sanford Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tomatoes—The most energetic buying of both spot 
and future standard and fancy tomatoes reminds one 
of the “Combination days.” We doubt if there has 
ever been a more complete cleanup of spot stocks 
than at the present time. With an unsatisfied demand 





two months before the packing season, what may we 
expect of the market during July? We have one or 
two cars No. 3 standard Indiana at 95c factory at this 
writing, which seller is unwilling to tie up for “sample 
approval.” The market is virtually the sellers for 
spots and you may expect to pay his price to get any 
as there are fully 100 buyers to one seller. . 
_ Futures are firmly held at 85c factory. There is 
little or no prospects of this easing off—in fact, the 
chances are in favor of higher prices, as there are 
always elements ‘to consider before the pack is ready 
for canning. Don’t delay covering your requirements 
now. 

Peas—The pack is still on, but the yield is not sig- 
nificant, and we doubt if it will total “half a normal 
pack.” Few if any packers have been able to cover 
8o per cent of their bookings, and it is doubted whether 
the windup will bring out much of a surplus to offer, 

Pumpkin—The scarcity of small green pie fruit is 
creating a good demand for pumpkin. We quote 800 
cases No. 10 Sanitary can fancy stock at $1.60 f. o. b. 
Indianapolis. 


By H. P. Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 

Spot and Future Tomatoes—Since we last wrote 
the tomato market has been “going some.” Will it 
ever stop? This is the question. There are dark spots 
in Africa; also on the tomato horizon within the bor- 
cers of Uncle Sam. The lower end of Maryland and 
Delaware, some counties in Virginia, Indiana and Mis- 
souri, and other western points, report drouth condi- 
tions still prevailing, plants not growing satisfactorily, 
and the best evidence of the packer’s attitude is that, 
although he courted 72% and 75 cents business until a 
couple of weeks ago, now he is declining business at 
77% and 8o cents, and again the festive tomato fools 
the conservative operator. Spots also seem to be de- 
termined to continue in the lead. - Holders turned up 
their noses at offers of 87% cents, might take a car 
or two at go cents, but even this does not seem to 
enthuse the man who had the nerve to hold until he 
obtained his price. Next week the market may be 
softer ; holiday week usually upsets business and has a 
tendency to weaken the market, and yet who knows, 
who cares to predict, and all prophetic robes continue 
to hang on the hook. If we can find them they are 
yours; just this and nothing more. 

Spot and Future Corn—Offerings of spot corn ex- 
tremely light, some lots practically sold up, and only 
now and then a carload, leaving but little assortment. 
Southern Maine style seems to be about cleaned up. 


A. M. KUHN CO. SELLS OUT. 

The August M. Kuhn Co., wholesale grocers at 
Indianapolis, who began business tw@ years ago last 
April, sold out a few days ago to the LaFayette 
Grocery Co. Mr. J. P. Michael is at the head of same. 











LEE BROKERAGE COMPANY 


(NOT INCORPORATED) 


664 W. RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 


REFER TO ANY WHOLESALE GROCER IN CHICAGO 








A. F. MACLAGAN, MONTREAL 


Grocery Broker and Commission Merchant 


ALWAYS OPEN TO HEAR FROM RELIABLE 
PACKERS WHO DESIRE INTELLIGENT 
AND PROGRESSIVE REPRESENTATION. 


409 St. Nicholas Building, Montreal, Canada 
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| D0 YOU NEED ANY MONEY TO FINANCE 
YOUR PACK? 


WE ARE IN A POSITION TO MAKE ADVANCES IN THE 
FOLLOWING WAYS: 









FIRST :—By storing your goods in our warehouses, issuing nego- 
tiable receipts, and you can borrow your money from your banker 
or from us. 





SECOND:—We will issue warehouse receipts on your own premises. 
The money can be borrowed from your banker or from us. 








THIRD:—We will buy your book accounts, or by any other means 
that you may suggest. 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


BANKERS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND FORWARDING AGENTS 




































“Take It From Me” 








said a prominent canner at 
the Milwaukee Convention, 
“That Knapp Labeling and 
—%. Boxing Machines do all that 
“so! > is claimed for them.” Lots 
oe ee of other users say the same 
thing. We guarantee that if you send for one of our 
new Labelers on trial it will please you. Our re- 
built Labelers do as good work as new ones. 


We sell these rebuilt machines under the same guarantee as new ones and 
at much lower prices. It will pay you to write us. 


THE FRED H. KNAPP COMPANY 


330 Monadnock Block Westminster, Maryland 
Chicago, IIl. Brown, Boggs & Co., Hamilton, Ont., Sales Agents for Canada. 
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Alaska Peas a Short Pack—Corn Reports Favorable 
—Tomato Acreage Shrinks 


PEAS. 
Wisconsin. 

Eau Claire:—‘‘We hav had an unusual amount of ex- 
tremely hot weather. Our early peas are giving us a very 
small yield and while the later ones looked quite promising 
up to within a few days ago, we can now'see that this hot 
weather is having its effect upon these fields. We, of course, 
do not know whether the late peas are going to be a better 
crop than the early ones or not. We are sure if this weather 
continues that they will not.’’ 

Randolph:—‘‘The pack of Alaska peas will be light around 
here. Quality is an average. The sweets should be better, 
as we have had several showers lately.’’ 

Indiana. 

Wabash:—‘‘ Peas will be 50 per cent. of a crop. We are 
very busy packing peas and have no information other than 
from the growers.’’ 

Illinois. 

Freeport:—‘‘ We finished packing our early peas Monday. 
One-half of our acreage was just fair, the remaining half is 
not over 25 per cent, of a crop. Our late peas looked first- 
class, but up to the present time are beginning to dry off in 
spots.’’ 

Rochelle:—‘‘ The pea crop was just about one-half what it 
was last year.’’ 

Colorado. 

Longmont:—‘‘Since we wrote you last, conditions have 
improved somewhat in Colorado and our early pea pack is 
coming out much better than we anticipated. We will finish 
about the middle of next week. The crop will be light, it 
is true, but 50 per cent. better than we thought earlier in the 
season. Our late peas are improving very much, as the 
weather conditions are better, and we think we will have 
a fair pack of late peas. We are the only packers of peas 
in this state.’’ 

New York. 

Canastota:—‘‘The early pea crop is certainly a partial 
failure with us. On account of a drouth at planting time, 
we find our Alaskas to be very uneven and not podded the 
way they should be. As to the other crops, late peas, corn 
and beans, would say that they are doing fairly well and, if 
nothing happens, we should have a normal pack.’’ 

A Report Under Recent Date from Rome, N. Y., said: 
‘‘We regret exceedingly to advise that the crop condition 
on peas is not what it should be in our locality. Outside of 
a very few acres which have podded well, the balance is ex- 
ceedingly poor in that peas are not developing in numbers 
in each pod sufficient to produce much over 50 per cent. 
results. ’’ 

The Following Was Received Several Days Ago from Gen- 
eva:—‘‘ We are pretty well along with Alaskas now and the 
indications are that we will not have much more than 30 
per cent. of a crop. The late varieties of peas have also 
suffered, but, if we get rain very soon, they may turn out 
better than the Alaska peas. Other crops are backward on 
account of the dry weather. It is too early to tell definitely 
how they are coming out. The fruit crop in this section is 
generally good.’’ 
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To Make Your Customer’s Meuth Water 


It is the final consumer whom you wish to 
attract. A good label is your best advertis- 
ing medium. Send for Samples. 


The Studio Printing & Box Co. 
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CORN. 


Iowa. 

Gilman:—‘‘The subsoil is very dry, and th pack depends 
entirely on the amount of rain we receive from now pH 
as there can be no amount of moisture drawn from below. 
We are advised that the southern and western parts of the 
state have suffered more than the central part. 
fine and the corn has a good color.’’ 

Audubon:—‘‘ Weather conditions here are very hot and 
dry. We have had about %-inch rainfall in five weeks. 
Early plantings are tasselling and corn must have rain 
soon or crop will be short.’’ 

Illinois. 

Freeport:—‘‘The corn crop at the present time looks very 

well, but cannot tell what may happen that will reduce the 


The stand is 


yield. There is something radically wrong with the ground 


or weather conditions this season.’’ 

Rochelle:—Since writing you last our corn is looking very 
good, although the cut and wire worms are working on it 
somewhat, which has done some damage, and at this writing 
a little rain would be very beneficial.’’ 

Lanark:—‘‘Our immediate section has up to the present 
time been especially favored. Hot weather in abundanee 
interspersed with timely rains have brought all vegetation 
with a rush. At present we are two weeks ahead of last 
season. We have a slightly increased corn acreage. Toma- 
toes, 80 per cent. of a stand, acreage about the same as 1910,”’ 

Maine. 

Waterville:—‘‘The growing corn crop is doing finely in 

this section.’’ 
Delaware. 

A leading packer advises:—‘‘Not much sweet corn is 
raised in this immediate neighborhood, but from what the 
writer has seen in his travels through the state, it looks as 
if the acreage was above the normal and the crop is well 
advanced and looks fine.’’ 


Indiana. 

Delphi:—‘‘Crop conditions in this locality are not very 
flattering. There has been a great deficiency in rainfall 
since March Ist. We have had but little rain for six weeks, 
and corn is tasselling very short. Unless we get a drenching 
rain within a week, we do not see how corn will make 40 
per cent. of a normal crop. We have a good acreage and a 
good stand, but lack moisture.’’ 

Wisconsin. 

Eau Claire:—‘‘The corn crop looks very good. With fa- 
vorable weather conditions, we expect to have an average 
pack of corn.’’ 


TOMATOES. 
Indiana. 

Wabash:—‘‘Our growers report that corn and tomatoes 
are in excellent condition.’’ 

A report on Southern Indiana says:—‘‘ We have lost quite 
a fair amount of acreage, on account of the drouth, but we 
still have quite a fair acreage which is in pretty good shape.”’ 

Dunreith:—‘‘ Most of the tomato acreage in this vicinity 
is looking very good.’’ 











The Improved Automatic 


CAN STAMPER 


For marking tin cans of all styles 
and sizes 


(We make an extra attachment fer 
marking Sanitary cans.) 


Perfect Can Stamper Compons 


Le Roy - ‘ 


Bergen, N. Y., April 4, 1910. 
Perfect Can Stamper Co., 
Le Roy, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—The Can Stampers, as remodeled 
last year, gave us the very best satisfaction. We 
don't think we were delayed one minute on their 
account and the type is changed so easily and quickly 
that there was no wasted time in changing—the 
three or four cans we skip in making a change in 
sizes, giving us plenty of time to change the type. | 
The marking is perfect. ll in all, we do not see 
how you or anyone else can make any improvement 
on the Stamper. With best wishes, 

Very truly, 
Tanner Bros. Co. 
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Indiana. 

Indianapolis:—‘‘The weather has been seasonable during 
the last ten days, for both tomatoe and corn. The prospects 
for corn are excellent for the season, and the tomatoes are 
joking first rate, that is, the sixty-five or seventy per cent. 
of plants that are left in the fields.’’ 

Crothersville:—‘‘The tomato crop in this immediate vicin- 


ity looks very good. The acreage, however, is very short, 
owing to plant shortage. We do not know of a factory in 
this section but what had to have plants shipped in for their 
rowers, and then were unable to get out the acreage they 
had contracted. The plants that were shipped in did not do 
well and only a few of the growers were able to get stands 
from these plants. It is a little teo early yet for us to 
form any idea as to what the outcome of the tomato crop 
will be. At this time last year we had very good prospects, 
put we all know what happened to put the tomato pack on 
the hummer.’’ 
Delaware. 

A Delaware packer advises:—‘‘From information we have 
had from the different packers in Delaware, we think the 
pea pack of this season will figure up about 40 per cent. of 

We are sti!l having it very dry in this imme- 


last year’s. 
diate section and tomato plants are making very slow 
growth. In Northern Delaware (Kent and New Castle 


counties) they have had more rain, so their tomato prospects 
are better than ours. However, they will all be later than 
usual this year, and there will be very few tomatoes packed 
before the first of September.’’ 

A prominent packer reports:—‘‘On the 26th or 27th of 
June the long drouth was broken by copious rains which 
have improved growing crops in a measure. The rain was 
most too late to do tomato plants any good, that is, the ones 
that had not been set in the field. The tomato acreage here 
is abnormally small. We figure that ours will be over 
50 per cent. short of the contracted acreage. The farmers 
could not get plants and most of what they did put out died; 
but by replanting several times the ones with small patches 
succeeded in getting a very good stand. The crop will nec- 
essarily be very late, much later, we think, than for many 
years. Not taking into consideration the lateness of toma- 
toes and the short acreage, the outlook today for a crop is 
quite favorable. 

‘Blackberries will be only about half crop, but the fruit 
is fine; now shipping to some extent, with prices very high 
and likely to stay so. As far as we can see, a more favorable 
outlook is at hand since the recent rains occurred, but we 
ourselves are going to be very short of tomatoes, and we 
are fixed about as well as any of our neighbor canners. Lots 
of ground that was expected to be planted to tomatoes oat- 
side of contract was planted to corn, as the farmers became 
discouraged on account of the drouth.’’ 

Maryland. 

Cambridge:—‘‘Tomatoes cannot be over one-half a crop. 
There is nothing thdt can happen to make it more. We have 
not had altogether one inch of rain since April 19. As a re- 
sult, tomato plants and everything else have gone to the 
bad. Nothing like this was ever known in this locality.’’ 

Trappe:—‘‘ When we tell you that we have had no rain in 
this county since about the 20th of April, we think it ex- 
plains the situation pretty well. The condition here is 
nothing less than serious, not only with the tomato crop, but 
with other crops also. Corn is suffering terribly and many 
of the tomato plants which are standing are very small and 
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are in blossom, having but three or four to a vine. Many 
of the farmers have not gotten their plants out yet, and 
many of those that have have had to replant so often that 
their supply is exhausted. One farmer told me today that he 
had intended to plant ten acres, but had only been able to 
get out one and a half acres. I do not look for more thah 
75 per cent. of a pack at best, and if rain does not come 
soon, we can’t get that.’’ 
Virginia. 

Roanoke:—‘‘ As regards the tomato crop situation in this 
part of Virginia, embracing five counties, namely, Botetourt, 
Franklin, Roanoke, Bedford and Montgomery, we would ad- 
vise that the tomato crop was a little late in getting set, but 
during the entire month of June, we have had one of the 
best seasons we have ever seen, and the crop to date is in a 
splendid condition. The majority of the packers got their 
entire acreage set, and the plants in the field are looking as 
well, if not better, than usual at this season.’’ 

Missouri. 

Forest City:—‘‘Crop conditions here are uncertain; no rain 
since May 30. Corn and tomatoes are looking fine, but need 
rain. Corn rolls up badly during the day. Totmatoes look 
good, but will soon have to have rain or the bloom will blight 
and fall off.’’ 

Kentucky. 

A large Kentucky grower reports:—‘‘We never had such 
a time in our lives getting out acreage as this year. We 
had excessive rains early which beat down the early plowed 
ground so hard that much of it had to be rebroken when the 
plants come on. When the first plants were ready the ground 
was not, so that the plants grew too large, and then, too, the 
same rain beat down the plowed ground so hard that it pre- 
vented the germination of much of the tomato seed that had 
been put into the beds just before the heavy rains came. Then 
came the drouthy conditions, and then no season to set. The 
net result of the season’s operations are that, after checking 
over, we find about 66% per cent. of the growers have 
planted the tomatoes their contracts called for. Some of 
them had no plants and planted their ground in corn. Others 
became discouraged at the lateness of the season and planted 
in corn; and yet there were others who were game until the 
last and set a lot of mean, bad plants. They will make some 
tomatoes if the frost holds off until very late, otherwise, 
setting from such plants will not amount to much when it 
comes to filling the cans.’’ 


BALTIMORE TOMATOES 90c. 

C. W. Baker & Sons, the well-known Aberdeen, 
Md., brokers, report in regard to tomatoes: 

“Tt is needless for us to explain the whys and where- 
fores of the present condition of the tomato market. 
Statistics which were gathered from time to time in- 
dicated that stocks in packers’ hands were very light. 
The spot market today-is virtually goc on 3s and 7oc 
on 2s and all indications point to higher prices before 
the new pack.” 


A dispatch from Owensboro, Ky., dated June 29, 
stated that “fire destroyed the plant of the New Blue 
Grass Canning Co. of that place, with a loss of 
$30,000.” 
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Made BY experienced manufacturers according to the strict- 
est requirements of sanitary and bacteriological science. 


Made TO a standard consistency of 1.04 specific gravity. 
You KNOW what you are buying. 


Detroit, Mich. 





PAOLI Tomato PULP 


HENRY P. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Made FROM whole tomatoes (less skins, cores and seeds) 
grown on rich clay loam in “The Highlands of Indiana.” 


Made FOR those who are particular as to the quality of 


their product. 
Paoli, Ind. 
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While the whole country, excepting possibly the Pacific 
slope, has been broiling under the most merciless sun within 
the memory of most of us, the jobbers have been contributing 
to the universal heat by burning up the wires with orders for 
virtually all descriptions of canned vegetables and fruits— 
and not getting them then. Chicago brokerage offices are 
busier than bee hives, notwithstanding the withering heat. 
Heads of concerns are working as hard as is physically pos- 
sible under the distressing torrid conditions prevailing, and 
all their employes are kept on the jump, although the actual 
business isn’t anything like as large as the activity would 
indicate, because sellers are difficult to find. 

THE CANNER believes that conditions justify the as- 
sertion that regardless of what kind of weather may come 
after this date, there ean be no surplus of any vegetable or 
fruit produced this year. Furthermore, we feel assured that 
everything that comes out of the ground will be urgently 
wanted, and at strong and advancing prices. The pea pack 
is short, especially fine grades, tomatoes will fall below the 
country’s annual requirements, and there will not be a sur- 
plus of corn turned out of the canneries this season. 

The orders that have poured in upon Chicago brokers during 
the past week have come from every point of the compass. 
It is generally considered that the admitted strength of 
everything and the climbing prices are due almost entirely 
to the terrific heat, but this is not correct. Peas, tomatoes, 
corn, all these lines were intrinsically strong weeks before 
the weather began burning things up. Peas of last season’s 
packing were very closely cleaned up a month or more ago; 
corn, too, exceptionally well absorbed long before June ended, 
and tomato stocks have been unusually light for many weeks 
past. The heat, therefore, isn’t to be credited with sole re- 
sponsibility for the sharp advances witnessed during the past 
ten days, but rather for starting the bidding for the goods 
and bringing buyers to a realization of the conditions 
existing. 

On pages 20 and 21 of this issue THE CANNER will 
be found reports on canners’ crops from principal canning 
sections. Read them and form your own conclusions. 

Tomatoes—Up, up, up! The market on spot and 
future tomatoes has continued hurdling. Spot 
standard 3s, Western packing, have advanced to vir- 
tually $1.00 a dozen Chicago. Possibly at this writ- 
ing (Wednesday afternoon) some, a very small 
quantity, could be bought at 9714, but it is doubtful 
if, even at a dollar, 2,500 cases could be obtained. 
It’s needless to again comment on the smallness of 
the supply. It is fully realized; even by those ultra- 
conservative jobbers who a week ago wouldn’t pay 
90c. 

Future Western standards were sold here on 
Wednesday at 97%. Many Indiana packers will not 
name a price now on 1911 packing tomatoes, and 
they can’t be blamed for refusing. The crop reports 
from Indiana, and other tomato-canning sections, 
explain why. 

The Baltimore market is extremely strong. Spot 














20 tons Red Currants. 
5 tons White Currants. 
10 tons Gooseberries. 
10 tons Sour Cherries. 


If in the market for any of above wire or 
write us. 


KNOWLES BROS., 
Lockport, N. Y. 














standard 3s are held at 92%c to 95c per doz. there 
2s at 72'%4c to 75c, 10s at $3.00 or better. Speaking 
of 3s, a leading factor in the canned goods trade in 
Baltimore remarks that “The $1.00 market is not 
yet in sight, but the holders are content with their 
position.” They certainly should be, for everything 
seems to be conspiring to advance tomato Prices, 
The statistical position is remarkably strong, and 
right on top of that comes the most bullish sort of 
reports regarding the crop. We call attention in 
this connection to crop advices published elsewhere 
in this issue, and also to the letter of THe CAnnep’s 
special correspondent at Baltimore. 
Corn—lInquiries are increasing and promising to 
further increase right away. Spot western standard 
corn has advanced during the week to 80c per doz.. 
f. o. b. factory, and it is very difficult to obtain at 
80c, or even a higher price, for the reason that the 
holdings of corn in canners’ hands have almost 
never been as small at this time of year as at present. 
Although we continue to hear future western stand- 
ard quoted at 65c f. o. b. factories, yet the feeling is 
firm, due to the continued unprecedented heat. Re- 
ports to THE CANNER transmitted three or four days 
ago were almost all favorable, : 
In view of the statistical position existing, figures 
on the packs of the last half dozen years are un- 
usually interesting. The totals covering the years 
1905, 1906 and 1907 were compiled by THE Canner: 
totals covering the succeeding seasons were arrived 
at by the National Canners’ Association. They are 
as follows: ) 
Year. Cases. 
NUE 54 a0 is nel ocr Rin Sheela p Kadi Gain end eas odteniddd 13,939,683 
cn REARS PA ee pea a dere ee nee 8,739,908 
6,779,000 
5,787,000 
10,063,000 


RRR GI 8 SE 2.256 TS CES i eT EROS RVs 45,108,591 

Average per year 7,518,098 

Peas—The West, too (having particular refer- 
ence to Wisconsin and Michigan), will turn out a 
much smaller pack of peas this vear than was ex- 
pected until very recently by the packers in those 
states. In New York, also, will the pack this year 
fall far below expectations. New York pea packers, 
according to a late estimate by a well informed 
canned goods man, will make deliveries of 50 to 60 
per cent on Alaskas. The pack of Alaskas in Wis- 
consin has been materially below early estimates, 
and THE CANNER’S information indications that they 
are about through with them in that state. THE 
CANNER has had quite a number of advices this 
week stating that Wisconsin packers are now run- 
ning on standard and second grade peas. As for 














sweets, if the prevailing heat and high temperature 
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eontinue, deliveries on them wil] be as short as on 
Alaskas. We also hear that Michigan packers are 
through on Alaskas a week earlier than usual. 

One of the peculiar features of the unusual situa- 
tion prevailing is that, while deliveries on fancy, it 
is predicted, will not exceed 50 to 60 per cent, and 
though sharp advances have occurred during the 
week reviewed, jobbers have not yet begun to in- 
quire what percentage packers will be able to de- 
liver on contracts. Some surprises await them. 

Orders for peas come in from everywhere, by 
wire, phone, mail and all known methods of trans- 
mission—but they cannot be filled. The buyers are 
trying to buy, but can’t. However, there have been 
sales made during the week, the bulk of them being 
No. 3 Alaskas, off-quality, and at prices ranging 
from 90c to $1.00. No early Junes or marrowfats 
in Alaskas or No. 5 or 6 sweets are obtainable now 
at any price. It is no longer a question of price. 
Jobbers are now gladly paying advances of 12%c 
to 15c per doz. over prices they could have bought 
ata week or ten days ago. 

Regarding peas in Indiana, H. C. Gilbert & Co., 
Indianapolis, say: “The pea crop in Indiana was 
more nearly a failure than it has been for years. 
Drouth forced the Alaska variety to blossom and 
bear long before the vines were fully matured, with 
the result that the yield was woefully small. The 
proportion of sweets or late peas in this section is 
very small and the pack of this variety has about 
been completed. It, too, is disappointing. Nearly 
every packer in the state made heavy future sales 
last winter and all have notified their buyers that 
the delivery will be but 60% to 80% of contract.” 

Asparagus—The asparagus canning season in 
California is now over and reports state that “while 
packers feel that the market is rather firmer on this 
line there is little disposition to advance prices, as 
it is the desire that retailers work off stocks to con- 
sumers at as low prices as possible in order to en- 
courage and increase the consumptive demand.” 

Fruits—The long-looked-for opening prices of the 
California Fruit Canners’ Association on 1911 
canned fruits are still unnamed, though there were 
some in the trade here who expected they would be 
given out on Saturday last. When announcement 
of the Association’s quotations will be made is more 
than anybody can say. In contrast to the decidedly 
forward season in the Eastern half of the country, 
California crops are late, generally about two weeks, 
and the fresh fruit markets are reported unsettled, 
hence the probability that the Association will make 
no announcement of figures to rule on its 1911 pack 


until conditions affecting prices to growers exhibit 
more stability. 

So far as business on new pack California canned 
fruits is concerned, it is a waiting game, buyers here 
showing no particular interest, nor will they prior 
to the giving out of the Association’s figures. Seme 
of those California canners who have announced 
prices are understood to have made sales earlier in 
the season at lower quotations than those which 
have been fixed. 

The Central California Canneries Co. has ad- 
vanced its opening quotations, the new figures show- 
ing an increase of 10c on all grades of blackberries 
except 2% water, which are advanced 5c. Rasp- 
berries and strawberries are advanced 5c on all 
grades, and peaches are advanced 10c on extra- 
standard, and standard, and 5c on second and water. 

This extremely hot weather is bringing in small 
fruits with a rush and will result in materially short- 
ening the canning season. This applies both to 
Michigan and New York State fruits. The J. M. 
Paver Co., Chicago, say in this connection: 

“The Michigan pack of strawberries is cleaned up, 
so quickly did the goods move from the canner to 
the jobber. A fair pack of gooseberries was re- 
corded, but, like the strawberries, stocks in packers’ 
hands unsold amount to nothing. Black raspberries 
are now being canned, and while the crop is large 
the hot weather is bringing the fruit on with a rush 
and will materially shorten the canning season. The 
red raspberry crop looks good. Cherries were a 
large pack, but with the shortage in the East, Mich- 
igan is having a demand that more than maintains 
prices.” 


The canning of small fruits, raspberries, black- 
berries and gooseberries, is under way in the Balti- 
more section and the demand is reported good, with 


prices firm. A report from Baltimore received 
Monday stated that “No pineapples have been 
canned here during this week except in a very small 
way, because of the very high prices of the fresh 
fruit. They will cut a very small figure this season 
in this market for that reason.” The market on 
peaches at Baltimore is very strong. Spot stock is 
reported about cleaned up. An advice to hand Mon- 
day stated that “All prices on future peaches are 
withdrawn to await further developments, though 
some packers will take a chance on them in small 
orders when firm, flat offers are put up tothem. All 
canned fruits are strong, without any exceptions.” 

Apples—Spot apples are unchanged. The packers 
are all withdrawn on futures. So far as we are able 
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to learn, there are no offerings of 1911 packing 
apples now being made in any quarter. 

Salmon—The Corby Commission Co., New York, 
state that “Red Alaska salmon bids fair to be an 
unknown quantity in this market before many days 
have passed. The extreme scarcity of pinks and 
chums and the high prices asked for what little of 
these grades is available have forced the trade to 
red Alaska. We have a small quantity of this grade 
which we offer at: Talls, $1.70 to $1.7214, depending 
upon labels, ex-store, New York, regular.” 

Cove Oysters—The market is very firm, the de- 
mand fair. Prevailing quotations on Chesapeake 
Bay packing are: No. 1, 5-0z., 72'%c per doz.; No. 
1, 6-0z., 75c; No. 1, 6-oz., extra selects, $1.35; No. 2, 


12-0z., $1.50; No. 2, 12-0z., extra selects, $1.75. 
g Dried Fruit Market 
Latest 


Evaporated Apples—Are cleaned up here. 

sales were at 15c per lb. for ordinary stock. A few 
odd lots of sundried are unsold and are being held 
at 6%c to 7c. A car of apple waste was offered on 
the market this week at 7c, and the holders’ views 
were not so firm. Price could have been shaded 
with an order in hand. Apple chops are completely 
exhausted. 














Pickles and Kraut 


Pickles—Advices to THE. CANNER indicate that the crop 
is growing nicely. A heavy acreage has been planted. Some 
complaint of the hot, dry weather comes from sections where 
the soil is sandy. Otherwise reports received during the 
week have indicated favorable prospects. 

Spot stocks of pickles are very light} in fact, lighter than 
the average. Prices are firm, with good demand. Spot 
mediums are quoted at $6.50 to $7.00; futures, $5.50 to $6.00. 
A large number of cars have been booked for fall delivery, 
but at the present time sellers do not wish to accept addition- 
al orders for large pickles in vinegar for any specified date 
of delivery. 

Quite a number of cars of genuine dill pickles have been 
booked for fall delivery, 1,000s at $6.50, 1,200s at $7.50, 
1,800s at $9.00, 45-gal. casks, f. 0. b. factories. 

Sauerkraut—Spot stocks are reported practically cleaned 
up. A few cars are offered at $2.75 f. o. b. for 40-gal. 
easks; futures, $4.50 to $5.00, f. o. b. factories. 

The outlook for the cucumber and cabbage crop of the 
country around Shawana, Wis., is reported not very en- 
couraging at this time, on account of the cutworms, which 
have destroyed crops in places. Some growers have re- 
planted. A report to THE CANNER says: ‘‘We are having 
such hot weather that if we do not get rain within four or 
five days there will only be about one-half a crop, unless we 
-have a good fall like we had last year.’’ 


- 


The American Can Company quotes the following prices 
on packers’ cans for 1911 season’s use, quotations being 
f. o. b. its manufacturing plants: 

. 1s, 134” opening 

. 2s, 136” opening 

. 24s, 27” opening 

. 3a, Zee” i 

. 108, 2xe” 











#Canners’ Supplies 


— | 





or 24” opening 
Solder Hemmed Caps. 


The Sanitary Can Co. quotes prices on Sanitary cans for 
the season of 1911 as follows: 
Inside Enamel Cans. 
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% in. high 
in. high 5 


in. th 
% in. high in 


8 5% in. high 


Premiums for cans made from Kanner’s Special Plate: 
No. 1s, 40¢; No. 2s, 60c; No. 2148, 75¢; No. 3s, 85 

$1.75 per M. ; ? , ; c; No, 10s, 
The Continental Can Company quotes the following Plan 

f. o. b. shipping point, on packers’ cans for 1911 use ; 

No. 1s, per M., 1%” opening 

No. 2s, per M., Pay ¥ opening 

No. 2%s, per M 

No. 3s, per M., 2a5” opening 

No. 


1% in., pe 
2 1-16 in., 
2 7-16 in., 

The United States Can Company, Cincinnati, 0., quotes 
prices on packers’ cns for 1911 as follows, f. o. b. shipping 
point: 

No. 1s, per M 
No. 2s, per M 


No. 1 
Quotations on sanitary cans by the United States Can 
Company for the season of 1911 are as follows: 
Inside Enamel Cans. 


3 s 4% in. high 
in. high . 3-s 5 in. high 
s 5% in. high 


s 4% in. high 
s 5 
s 5% in. high , 3 


The Wheeling Can Company, Wheeling, W. Va., quotes 
prices on packers’ cans for 1911 use as follows, f. o. b. 
shipping point: 


The Southern Can Company, Baltimore, Md., quotes prices 
on packers’ cans for 1911 as follows, f. o. b. Baltimore: 


: 2%s, per M 
. 3s, per M 
. 108s, per M 


Solder Hemmed Caps. 


Pig Tin——The spot situation is still absolutely controlled 
by the Syndicate, and the irregularities in prices go to prove 
their ability to move the market at will. Consumers are 
very short on stocks, but seem to have arranged matters s0 
as to get along with little or no new buying. 

At present writing we quote f. 0. b. New York. 
Spot July 
44.85 43.00 


Aug. Sept. 
42.00 41.90 


5 to 15-ton lots 
1 to 4-ton lots 
Tinplates—Business is quiet. 
changed as follows, f. o. b. mill: 

Bessemer Steel Cokes. 

ee, SR ee Sele eee $3.85 

SAUD AIO 5555 A vans css ccccakddpnale.->04ann 3.70 

14x20 ( 95 Ibs.) 3.65 

rare Fe Ree eae 3.60 


Prices are wn- 
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U. S. CANS 

















Standard Packer Cans and Solder Hemmed Caps 
Sanitary Cans, Plain or Enamel Lined 

Friction Top, Syrup and Paint Cans 

Wax Top Fruit and Vegetable Cans 

Lard Pails and Coffee Cans 

Lithographed Pails and Cans of All Kinds 








Our Sales are more than double what they were last year, which is the best 
evidence as to the high quality of our cans and the attention given every order 











United States Can Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branch Offices and Factories: 


420 Audubon Building, New Orleans, La. Tennessee Can Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Virginia Can Company, Buchanan, Va. 
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BALTIMORE, Mp., July 1, 1911. 

Epiror CANNER: ‘This has been one of the busiest weeks on 
both spot and future goods that Baltimore has known since 
the summer of 1907. Buyers’ interest has centered around 
tomatoes (spots and futures), small fruits and _ peaches. 
Speaking of tomatoes, it is worthy of note that the advancing 
market is contemporary with improved conditions in this 
section at the growing end. ‘ 

Spot Tomatoes—Business has been coming from all see- 
tions (excepting New York City), Texas, the Southwest and 
Missouri river points have all been buying heavily. The Balti 
more market on No. 3 is now 92%e to 95c, and some packers 
are asking $1.00. I believe they will get it. Stocks of No. 2 
are nearly cleaned out and will be unobtainable at any price 
before new pack opens. The few left in Baltimore are being 
held at 75¢ and will sell at that next week. All tomatoes will 
pass out of first hands before new goods are ready for ship- 
ment. 

Future Tomatoes—It is remarkable that these should have 
advanced during the last two or three weeks, notwithstand- 
ing that crop conditions in the Tri-States have actually im- 
proved. Sales were made this week at 624%c and 82%e 
f. o. b., and indications point to a 65e and 85e market during 
packing season. 

Territory Drawing Tomatoes—I have already said that bus. 
iness came chiefly from the South, Southwest and middle 
West and that New York City buyers seem to be entirely in- 
different to both spot and future tomatoes. If New York 
trade papers accurately reflect the attitude of the buyers 
there, then they will not pay more than 85e to 87%e for 
spots and 75e for futures. In view of the known conditions 














Wescott-Buffalo. 


SANITATION + SYSTEM = SUCCESS 


“Did you see that article in the last Outlook, Wes- 
cott, ‘A Bribe to the Press?’”’ 

“| certainly did and | was mighty glad that the Can- 
ning Industry was not mixed up in that Association.’’ 

“But look here, Wescott, did not your National Can- 
ners’ Association object to Dr. Wiley’s findings?” 

“Some of the individual Canners did so, but it was 
soon evident that he had done more good than harm. 
Since the Pure Food Law went into effect the canned 
goods business has increased by leaps and bounds.”’ 

“Was it really a fact, then, that they did use 
zoate of Soda and Saccharine?” 

“Yes, in timited quantities, and if properly used it 
was not so very bad; but such things whenever used 
should never be in the hands of any but the most in- 
telligent. Take that bottle of Catsup here on the table. 
it must be used up quickly or exposure to the air will 
cause it to deteriorate. Put the proper amount of Ben- 
zoate of Soda in it and it will keep for months. 

“But the Canners, themselves, are developing processes 
which are constantly improving the keeping qualities 
of their products.” 

“Then you don’t class your canning business with 
Breakfast Foods and Patent Medicines, George?” 

“Not on your life, Merrell. Why, you fellows know 
| am quite an advertiser and my office is always loaded 
with publications seeking business. You do N know, 
however, that one of the strongest points seventy-five 
percent. of the publishers make is that they will NOT 
allow any ads. of Patent Medicines and Fake Break- 
fast Foods.” 


Ben- 


here, it seems ridiculous for these papers to continue sayin 
that goods could be bought at foregoing figures. Orders fo 
5,000-ease blocks from the West were turned down here this 
week at 80c f. 0. b., and some of the buyers paid the othia 
2%c to get their orders placed. 

Peaches—Spots are practically cleaned up. A few No, 3 
pies can be bought at $1.00 and No. 3 second yellows at 
$1.20. The demand for futures is increasing, but no packer 
can be found now who will take any of it in. Offers of 
97%4c for future pies and $1.15 and even $1.20 for future 
second yellows are being turned down daily. Those packers 
who sold future pies at 75¢ and S80ec, second whites at 90¢ 
and 95¢ and second yellows at $1.00 and $1.05 are now on 
the anxious bench wondering from where they are going to 
draw their raw material. 

Pears—Stocks of spots are being rapidly depleted on the 
basis of prices reported last week. Demand for futures jg 
good at 80¢ to 85e for No. 3 in fair syrup, 95e¢ to $1.00 for 
No. 3 in better syrup and $1.10 to $1.15 for No. 3 in extra 
syrup. Reports differ as to the crop. Some sections say they 
will have 75 per cent. on an average, while others say only 
25 per cent. : 

Strawberries—Standards are getting scarce at 85¢. There 
are one or two snaps lying around in preserved at $1.15 and 
extra preserved at $1.50, but quantities offered are very 
small. : 

Gooseberries—This line has been put up at considerably 
higher cost this year than for the last two or three years, 
The market ranges from 85e to 95e, according to the fill of 
cans. Some of the goods offered at 90¢ to 95¢ are cheaper 
than those offered at 85c. 

Other Small Fruits—Raspberry season is nearly over and 
pack is below average. The market is strong at 90c¢ for both 
black and red. Blackberries are just beginning to come in, 
but raw fruit is very high. I do not see how packers can 
pay the price they are paying and sell at a prifit below 75e 
—if they put anything like a fill in the cans. Reports say 
that blackberries will be short and the season soon over. I 
expect to see the market settle down to a 75c basis. Cher- 
ries are in good demand, reds at 75¢ to 80¢ and whites in 
syrup from $1.15 to $1.40, according to grade. 

String Beans—Raw material was somewhat lower this 
week. On one or two days there was indications of a glut, 
but at the end of the week prices jumped up again. Farmers 
claim they will be through picking next week and the yield 
on the whole will be much below the average. No. 2 stand- 
ards are selling at 55¢ and No. 3 at 75c. 

General Business—There will be a practical cessation here 
on Monday and Tuesday on account of the holiday season. 
Of course, as far as selling the goods after they are in cans 
is concerned, interruption to business on account of the 4th 
can easily be made up for when everybody gets to work 
again on Wednesday, but, as most of the packing houses will 
be unable to get their working people to work on Monday or 
Tuesday, it will mean two days loss in the amount of some 
lines packed. Where a season only runs 10 days to two 
weeks, the loss of two days makes considerable difference 
to the output. Of course, if the fruit is ripe, the growers 
have to pick it and they will ship to other markets so that it 
will not come to Baltimore. They either have to do this or 
lose it. Time, tide and nature waits for no man. 

TARTAR. 





New York 




















New York, July 3, 1911. 

Epiror CANNER: There is hardly a weak spot in the whole 
list, and in spite of mid-summer dullness holders of all staple 
articles have been able to push up values here and there on 
certain lines. Stocks of all products in the hands of jobbers 
are believed to be less than normal, and it seems certain 
that when fall trade opens up the increased call upon the 
jobber will foree a larger buying from the small holdings 
in first hands. This will mean higher values. The New 
York jobber has apparently shaped a conservative course 
the matter of purchases, and he is sticking to it. He is fol- 
lowing the lead of the interior buyer on a good many articles 
and prefers to trail along, taking enough goods from week to 
week rather than push the buying. In other words, there 18 
an utter absence of speculation, and this in part explains the 
lack of ‘‘boom’’ to several articles known to be in small 
stock. All the week the trade has been looking for opem 
ing prices by the Association on canned fruits. At the close 
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the best information in hand was to the effect that no list 
would be issued until after July 4 at the earliest. For the 
rest tomatoes are strong and salmon in good demand, but less 
active than usual. rhe steamer from Colon, arriving Friday, 
landed 21,239 cases of assorted canned goods—fruits and 
fish and 13,689 cases of asparagus. All this stock comes to 
pbers under early contracts and is widely distributed. 

Canned Fruits—A number of the smaller California can- 
ners have advaneed selling prices on 1911 pack peaches, 
apricots and pears fully 15¢ a dozen on extras and extra 
standard grades. In at least two cases the list prices have 
peen raised to $1.65 per dozen f. o. b. coast on No. 24% extra 
standard lemon cling peaches and there are few ready to press 
gales at the rise. Jobbers have been awaiting the Association 
announcement, and have not taken stock offered at the lower 
figures put out by the outside packers under the existing con- 
ditions, and assuming reports from the coast as to cost of 
raw material to be correct, it looks as though the jobbers 
here will have to pay more for the staple products than they 
could have bought at earlier in the season. The delayed 
price announcement by the Association is awaited with a 


jo 


good deal of interest. It is assumed that when the figures 
are issued they will be higher on all goods than those named 
three weeks ago by outsiders. It is known that a good many 
contracts have been booked by outside packers at prices 
guaranteed to be no higher than the Association. A very 
closely cleaned up situation is noted on spot California 
fruits and values are strong. Sales of lemon cling peaches in 
No. 2% standards have been made at $1.50 per dozen here. 
No. 2% standard pears have sold also up to $1.65 in a small 
way. There are few if any Southern peaches on the market, 
and the trend is up. Futures have been withdrawn in a good 
many instances by packers. This has been followed by the 
picking up by jobbers wherever possible of such lots in old 
pack as are to be had. No. 3 seconds, all yellow, sold out at 
$1.25 per dozen f. o. b. factory. It has been possible here 
and there to buy No. 2 standards all yellow at $1.05 per dozen 
here, but it is understood that there are now no lots available. 
Unpeeled pie peaches are hard to find now at $3.50 per dozen 
laid down. One of the features in canned fruits is that the 
jobbing trade is looking for anything in the shape of peaches, 
pears and apricots in all grades. 
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EAD THIS 





Chicago Solder Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


50c per hour. 





E. W. BRANCH 
Exclusive Canned Corn Broker 
Marengo, Iowa 


Have had greatest possible success with your Tipper, saves easily 


Not thru packing yet but here’s your Money. 
Yours very truly 


Sept. 9th, 1910 


(Signed) E. W. Branch. 








CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 32 





SOLDER 


COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 
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Apples—The market is firmer on No. 10 state pack, and so 
far as can be learned nothing is to be had under $3.40 here. 
In most cases $3.50 to $3.60 is quoted. Packers are reported 
to have cleaned up holdings and most of the stock now avail- 
abzle is held by jobbers. Stock even in low grade is hard to 
find now under $3.25 per dozen. Business covering several 
thousand cases was done during the week, but transactions 
were chiefly on resales in small lots. A feature in the local 
market is the fact that buyers do not seem to be interested 
in offerings of Western packed stock. A few lots sold at 
$2.65 a dozen f. o. b. factory on Michigan pack, standard 
grade. Some fancy unlabeled goods are also offered around 
$3.30 per dozen here. There is no pressure to sell future 
state No. 10 apples. Most packers are quoting $2.40 per 
dozen f. o. b. factory, and it was said that few packers are 
willing to take orders at less than $2.50 per dozen. 

Small Fruits—Trading as a rule is slow. This is due to the 
fact that there is little stock on offer in either old or new 
pack. Local jobbers are in need of No. 10 black raspberries, 
but they are slow to take hold at $5.75 factory. A little 
business has been done in red at $5.25 delivered. Straw- 
berries in all sizes and grades are scarce .and firm, and 
buyers are short on the general assortment. The pack in the 
South is said to be less than 60 per cent. of last season’s out- 
put. Southern cherries have been slow. Gooseberries, on 
the other hand, closed with quite a little activity noted on 
No. 10s at $5.75 delivered. Buyers, as a rule, regard the 
prices on the blueberries as too high to encourage buying at 
this stage of the season. 

Corn—A good demand is reported for spot corn in a job- 
bing way. Stocks are light, and in some cases jobbers are 
short on certain grades in state and Southern packing. There 
is no stock in state pack No. 2s to be had under 85ce. Some 
holders are asking 90¢ to 9214¢ here on fancy. Maine style 
pack is held at 75¢ to 80¢, but there is little stock to be had 
at the inside figure. A seasonable call is noted in Western 
stock at 821%4¢ to 85¢e here. There is no pressure to sell fu- 
ture corn and while the outlook is for a fair pack the policy 
of packers is to go slow. Indiana standards are quoted for 
delivery here during the packing season at 62\%4¢ f. o. b. fac- 
tory. Futures are, Maine style pack is held at 67%¢ f. o. b. fae- 
tory for good grade. Buyers are said to be pretty well pro- 
tected on futures. 

Peas—Local jobbers are not finding it easy to cover their 
wants on any grade. Medium peas are extremely scarce, and 
there have been few transactions in any quarter due largely 
to the fact that the few holders of new pack peas are ask- 
ing more money for stock. Jobbers are concerned over the 
prospects for deliveries on contracts, and it seems certain that 
all interests will experience a shortage. It is estimated in 
advices from up-state points that the pack will run fully 30 
per cent. behind the pack last year. There are now few 
sellers. Southern interests offer here and there and prices 
are irregular because of quality and goods to be had. Sifted 
early Junes are quoted at $1.00 factory. Extra standards 
may be had at 95¢ to 97\%4e factory. Here and there No. 2 
sifted early Junes are quoted at $1.10 per dozen delivered. 
There are said to be few of the jobbers who have anything 
like a fair supply of peas on hand. Some of the more con- 
servative jobbers are predicting a big shortage in the sea- 
son’s supply. 

Tomatoes—The tone is firm on all grades. Buyers on the 
other hand are taking no more stock than is actually needed 
to cover wants of the moment. The stiffness in the market 


is due mainly to the operations of buyers in the middle 
West and in Canada. 


Transactions cover occasional cars. At’ 

















the close, however, there was a better spirit 
market was quoted at 85¢ to 87\%e f. o. b. fae 

standard No. 3s Maryland pack. No. 10s wi re sell) aan 
at the close at $2.90 to $3.00 per dozen factory, No Page 
strong, but they get less attention in a range of 60¢ to 850 
factory. A little business is covered in No. 3s for future ae. 
livery at 77%4c factory. New Jersey tomatoes are firm A 
No. 3s at 87% f. o. b. factory. Future No. 10s are held Me 
$2.35 to $2.40 per dozen factory. A good deal of interest 
noted in the prospects for the coming crop and pack adi 
the opinion seems to be that the output will be fairly jar e 

Salmon—A firm and fairly active market is reported on all 
grades in red Alaska talls and pinks. It is possible to buy 
red talls at $1.70 to $1.72% a dozen. The buying is light on 
account of the high cost. A few holders quote up to $1.75 
per dozen, but this figure is full high. Medium red talls are 
held at $1.45 to $1.50. Pink talls are quoted at $1.35 per 
dozen. Stocks are scarce. Arrivals of Columbia river 
salmon are on a moderate scale, and sales from jobber to 
retailer are said to take up about all the stock arriving 
Quotations are largely nominal on spot. A few sockeye 
talls are to be had at $1.90 to $1.95 per dozen. No. 1 flats 
offer at $2.10 to $2.15. There are few if any halves to be 
had. Interest now centers on the reports to come forward 
on the Alaska pack. So far as can be learned no lots of 
the new pack have reached the coast. Sales for early July 
shipment are reported at $1.50 f. o. b. San Francisco. The 
market is barely supplied with pinks and chums. 

Sardines—Packing on the Maine coast has continued light 
and there are few lots in domestic pack coming in. In most 
eases sales are based on $2.75 to $2.80 per case on \% oils 
f. o. b. East port in keyless cans. Packers are said to be re- 
fusing to book orders for July delivery at fixed prices. The 
tone seems to be a little more active on Portuguese sardines 
with plain 4s quoted at $8.00 per case in most cases. Politi- 
eal difficulties in Portugal are said to be interfering with 
shipments. Norway sardines are offered freely. French 
stock is pressed for sale. 

Miscellaneous Vegetables—There is little call for aspara- 
gus. New pack string beans are irregular and jobbers are 
taking no more stock than is needed to cover wants. Sweet 
potatoes get little attention here. Spinach, while’ firm, has 
very little call at the moment. 
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Hupson Street. 





Portland 











PORTLAND, ME., July 3, 1911. 

Epirok CANNER: The year 1911 bids fair to belong to a 
class by itself. An enforced vacation for want of goods to 
sell is a marked feature. 

Corn—tThere is no spot, but this is a ‘‘chestnut,’’ in the 
language of the street. Future business continues very good, 
buying going on all the time and at full prices. I know by 
experience, and I have known of block sales from 87% to 
9214c. This means several ear lots, and not single cars. At 
the same time, I have heard of cutting, but it is very strange 
that for some reason these gentlemen (some of high financial 
standing) do not find buyers plenty. 

It looks to me like a good crop in Maine, but we shall 
need much more in order to have any surplus next summer, 
It amuses me to see how little many buyers of the younger 
generation know about the crops of Maine. The present 
prices, if the quality keeps up, are too low, and should be 
higher. Corn ean be no lower—it may be higher, and with- 

















Independent Manufacturers. 


SOUTHERN CAN 





INCREASED GAN MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


We will soon be located in our new Plant at Wolfe and Lancaster Streets, 
Baltimore, thereby maintaining our position as one of the leading 


PACKERS’ CANS AND GENERAL LINE. MODERN LITH- 
OGRAPHING EQUIPMENT. METAL ADVERTISING SIGNS 
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Why Pay From 50% To 100% More 


Than Is Necessary To Wrap Cans? 





soe tt 


THE staal WRAPPING , MACHINE 


saves this much over the cost of “hand work” and makes much quicker ship- 
ments possible—the work looks much better, too. Are not these three fac- 
tors—cheaper, faster and neater work, worth obtaining? 


It will pay you to know more about the BURT WRAPPER, as many 
prominent packers have found it a big money saver— just say you are inter- 
ested. 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, . MARYLAND 
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out warning. I know that the heavy buyers who have not boxes unfaced, and choice yellow peaches are t¢ 
covered their wants are on the lookout now. Further, during firm offer at 8*%e f. o. b. in 25-pound boxes Pe be had vx 
the summer months, when Maine is the mecca of the tourist, shipment. The situation looks more promisin ~~ September 
merchants place their orders then, and here. but all reports indicate that the cost to pack is hi ~ peaches, 
Apples—Not a case of spot goods. Futures are selling now this week have found a limited sale for futur te “5; aisins 
at $2.25 f. o. b. Portland. No. 3s:sell for 80¢ to 90¢, i. e., 7%e f. o. b. Coast on fancy in 1-pound eartons f my” | at 
the former price sells, the latter is ornamental. I look for a October shipment. Last wires to the trade here ; “ai ». Coast 
very good crop, but not so large as was anticipated early, output of 60,000 tons. Old raisins September ; leated an 
while sales have been large. In Knox and Lincoln counties, shipment, offer at 7e for choice and The for fanee et 
many were injured by hail storms. pound cartons f, o. b. Coast. All spot goods in per m 1. 
Lobsters—The only lots offering are ,half-pound flats at held with some confidence under diminished su aia re 
$2.50 per dozen. The market may reach $3.00 in a month. there is no buying to speak of and values are reshar wed. 
Blueberries—I do not make any changes from opening This applies particularly to peaches, apricots rai nominal, 
figures, say $1.25 for Western points, $1.2244 for New Eng figs. s ae 
» ‘ 19 —_ > . wt) x > 20, 
sae cite $1.20 factory. It is still too early to prophecy on Prunes—Spot stocks are in small compass. Trading is on 
Clams—Most of the packers have sold out. Please mark planer cage remege bgp agecee pond oemenel. Interest has 
that. I know of a few No. 1-6 ounce at 80¢ Boston ures, but a gradually stiffening market in 
i Or ¢ : ° 1911 crop for October shipment has checked buyi 
. r ) 
Sardines—No fish being packed of consequence, I hear; geaj, At the close on Saturday Coast wires uying a good 
but it is nearing the time when the real industry begins. f aia “ bs wo f Ee ®t mayer wires quoted a 4%e 
Then quotations will be firm INDEX ee Soe See XO: Se eee Sy 6 90/ ine 
» aa October shipment. In all cases a %e premium is given on 
30/, and in some instances sellers quoted 4c on 40/. Buy 
Seattle a ers as a rule are quoting bids 4c under sellers’ asking fig 
- ures, but they seem to be unable to get concessions. A fe- 
; : SEATTLE, WASH., July 1, 1911. port from the Coast has it that European buyers are vi 
EpiroR CANNER: With the arrival of the first shipment of bidding on all sizes for the early shipments Other 4 wing 
new Alaska red salmon, which is expected in Seattle next are to the effect that the packers are ‘‘short”’ on early aie 
week, there will be some little activity in the spot market tracts, and are anxious to bear down the growers’ des ie 
again. Although this is of the 1911 pack, on which official is the consensus of opinion that later shipment wanna i 
prices have not yet been named, and might therefore be be cheaper. The fact that it is difficult to find aeit be. 
ealied ‘‘future’’ salmon, it has been sold several weeks ago buyers’ ideas remains a feature. ee 
at spot prices, the San Francisco broker who sold it announce Dried Apples—Local buyers are hard to interest in fut 
ing a price of $1.50. Pegi ay; ‘2 bags ankeios Nee: py rest in future 
1911 Prices—It is understood that considerable red salmon a a — = ng seca seep are reported locally. 
for early delivery has been sold at $1.50, but this is not dex’ Caaabann gs = 3 rpg angst cle Paccagan points based bee Ie 
necessarily an indication of what opening prices will be on es acaaene Pncue +t el “sa tl ir id a le EN The up State 
this grade. Stocks at present among the jobbers is at a low i eed “ene, Rong ey. Saal smagye sae and so far as ean be 
ebb and many interests have been glad to pay this price to earned here there is no sign of weakness apparent. A sale 
: A ~ pa} aS price of December prime has been reported at 9c As ; le b 
replenish their depleted supply between now and the time is don thie a Geet ie we the nities dient a Tule Duy- 
when the balance of the new pack, becomes available. It is . or “ rey as t “1 7 wii a ] ang market. The im- 
very doubtful whether the entire pack could be sold readily Sete tinea : ad ae > = will 1 “lage bie Shove will be freer 
at this price, although most of last year’s pack was sold at a caiman On fut — ; ae th we os = “8 om get in at lower 
higher price after passing into second hands, and red salmon rey saig 7 naming. . ome — y, but oe firm 
has retailed at 20e a can in the East for many months. One pr sein noted wage Suture waste, based on 2%¢ lake f. o. b. State 
~ ares reg 2 voints. Little stock is to be had at the figures given. § 
dollar and a half, however, would be a stiff increase on the H ¢ feney Btate apples are held Ste”, 4 7 ea 
price of $1.35 last year, and it is considered likely that the Cnatee is” aoe py Ae we ard — “= 4% —=— 
packers will take the conservative attitude and hold the l4e Denes ated skins ave hel ban Te t * v4 2 Zi fe . ee . 
price down to from $1.40 to $1.45. A slight advance, how- oe on the shavhot at 200 , d = gh el pe 
ever, now seems inevitable, owing to the increased demand 4%... polg ip ry oc a bin a raspberries 
and the greater cost of packing. a ee eee 
The Packing Season—No definite advices have been re- 
ceived from the big red salmon packing districts of the 
North. Operations there have barely gotten under way. 
The season has opened fairly well in southeastern Alaska, 
the early pack being good, but operations are not yet in full 
swing, and it will be another month before any idea can be 
obtained of the ultimate outeome. The Sockeye and Pink 
run on Puget Sound has not yet put in an appearance, but 
canneries may start operating any time within the next two 
weeks. On the Columbia river the spring pack is well along 
and is said to be slightly ahead of last year, but with the 
packers far behind their orders. The run in the Oregon and 
Washington coast districts has not started, but a number of 
new canneries have been added, which would indicate an 
SOcKEYE. 




















increased pack. 





New York Dried Fruit Market | 


NEw York, July 3, 1911. 

Epirork CANNER: The week has been quiet in all descrip- 
tions covering both spot and futures, Easiness has developed 
in future raisins, peaches and apricots, with coast packers 
showing a willingness to shade prices on early as well as late 
shipments. Curiously enough, buyers are more offish than 
they were and there is little doing. Choice apricots in Royals 
offer at 1414e f. o. b. Coast for prompt shipment in 50-pound 


SIBLEY WAREHOUSE & STORAGE GO. **ticic’s™ 


Telephone, Central 796 and 791 


We solicit your STORAGE. Our Warehouses are in the center of the Jobbing District. Rail and Water connections, no switch- 
ing charges. Rate of insurance, 42 cents. Our Warehouse Receipts are Accepted by All Bankers. 








The above illustration shows the destructive effects of the 
tornado which, in the early part of June, struck the plant of 
the Canton Canning Co., at Canton, O. The second story of 
the building was lifted completely off and dropped to the 
ground at the right of factory. The first story is of conerete 
construction, otherwise it, too, might have been demolished, 
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The 20th Century Gas Machine is thorough- 
ly automatic, does not require adjust- 
ment, delivers the same uniform quality of gas 
under the same pressure at all times, regardless. of 
the extent to which the gas consumption may vary. 
X Machine will utilize the heaviest, and, conse- 
quently, cheapest Naphtha, which is capable of 
volatilization in a vaporizing Gas Machine. The 
gasoline is not elevated and fed to the Converter 
by gravity, consequently, our Converter never 

loods. It is impossible for Naphtha or 
Gasoline to enter the Converter of the 
20th Century Gas Machine unless air goes 
with it, and in exact ratio to it, consequently, 
the gas is bound to be of one quality. We carry 
the gas very thin, make a small but intensely hot 
fire. Itis applied direct to the capping steels, and 
comes in contact with no other surfaces. 
There is no tinkering with this Machine, 
when once instaled and adjusted .to produce the 
desired quality 
of gas, no fur- 
ther adjustment Y 


is necessary. 








reese. 














There is not 


sfi 
the 20th Cen- 
tury. Why not 
let us ship you 
a Machine on 
approval, you 
g privileged 
to return it to 
us at the ter- 
mination of a 
trial period if 
not satisfied 
its per- 
formances? 


























































20TH CENTURY GAS MACHINE 


The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 











YOU ARE WASTING TIME 


That you ought to turn into dollars—unless you 
have your machines under perfect speed control. 






“THE REEVES” VARIABLE. SPEED 
TRANSMISSION 


gives you a wide range of variation and absolutely 
any speed between fastest and slowest, without 
Stopping your machine, shifting a belt or losing a 
moment’s time. 

For operating cookers, fillers, cappers, blanch- 
ers, etc., it will pay for itself within a short time, 
and continue to show a good net profit. 

Catalog T-i5 tells all about it—sent free upon 
request. 











REEVES PULLEY CO., 


COLUMBUS, IND. 




















The Blakeslee Simplicity Can Righting Machine is 


rapidly coming to the front as one of the indispensable 


adjuncts to a modern Canning factory. Can you 
afford to do without a machine that will save its cost 
in one season? 


It never gets tired, it never makes a mistake, it never 
gets out of order and it saves labor and goods. 


Write for prices, etc. 


Burden & Blakeslee 
CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
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Paragraphs, Personal and Otherwise 
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L. J. Clark, of the Richland Canning Co., Richland, 
N. Y., was in the New York market on Tuesday last. 

John Baumgartner, the Philadelphia canned goods 
broker, spent a few days in the New York market last 
week. > 

George Roberts, of Thomas Roberts & Co., Phila- 
delphia, was a visitor in the New York market during 
the week. 

E. L. Stanton, of E. L. Stanton & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., was a visitor in the New York canned goods 
trade this week. 

Charles Nachbauer has accepted a position with the 
Chilton Canning Co., Chilton, Wis., as superintendent 
for the 1911 season. 

James E. Grant, the well-known Prince Edward 
Island lobster packer, spent a few days last week in 
the New York market. 

H. F. C. Killian, a well-known New York canned 
goods factor, sailed on the Carolina on Saturday for 
a business trip in Porto Rico. 

H. E. Schneider, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Stecher Lithographic Company, is a fine 
fellow who is growing with the canners of the 
Middle West. 

George J. Pearson, of Jed Fye & Co., New York, 
states that the catch of fish at the sardine factories 
at every point on the coast of Maine has been lighter 
than ever known for any previous June. 

Frank Kinsey, of the American Key Can Co., Chi- 
cago, and Francis B. McColl, vice-president of the Sea 
Coast Canning Co., Eastport, Me., were in New York 
on Wednesday to attend a business meeting of the 
company. 

Fred Sisson, traveling representative of U. H. 
Dudley & Co., New York, returned on Saturday from 
an extended trip among the New England jobbers. 
He reports trade conditions as rather better than at 
this time a year ago. 

George G. Worthley, the Mattewan, N. J., vege- 
table packer, was a visitor in the New York market 
on Thursday. He said the tomato crop prospect in his 
section is encouraging, and barring accident he ex- 
pects to have a good pack. 

Ernst Luehning, who is.to take personal charge of 
the management of the Pacific Fruit Product Co., is due 
in New York from Hamburg on July 5. He will make 
headquarters with Harry Strachan, the New York rep- 
resentative of the company. 





Joe Durney, of San Francisco, writes ye editor: 
“You certainly are a Spanish athlete. I suppose you 
know what that means, but if you don’t ask Tim 
O’Byrne.” We did, and Tim says he doesn’t know, 
Now what are we going to do about it? 

Dr. Bigelow, assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry at Washington, returned yesterday from a 
visit of inspection to the W. R. Roach & Co. canning 
factory at Hart, Mich. Dr. Bigelow was much pleased 
with the sanitary conditions he found there. 

Alfred H. Beckmann, secretary of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, expects to leave New 
York during the coming week for a business and 
pleasure trip in Europes Mr. Beckmann will be ac- 
companied by his wife and daughter, and will be ab- 
sent about eight weeks. 

A four-masted schooner under construction at the 
vard of the G. G. Deering Co., Bath, Me., is to be 
named the Montrose W. Houck, after the head of 
the firm of M. W. Houck & Bro., of New York, the 
well-known brokers. Mr. Houck is an amateur yachts- 
man of experience, and has served as commander of 
the New Rochelle Yacht Club. He will attend the 
launching of the vessel now nearly completed in Bath, 
The event is scheduled for early July. 

M. Zurndorf, western manager for the American 
Label Manufacturing Co., of Baltimore, left Monday 
on his vacation. “Zurnie,” as he is called by his numer- 
ous friends in the West, is a tremendous worker and 
deserves a good rest. We understand that he will 
spend part of the month of July at his old home at 
Baltimore and part at eastern watering places. The 
A. L. M. Co.’s affairs in’ Chicago are being ably looked 
after during Mr. Zurndorf’s absence by Carl Virgin, 
his hustling assistant. 

There is under cultivation this season for President 
Roach, of the National Canners’ Association, an area 
the size of a principality. In fruits and vegetables 
combined the Roach canneries will handle the product 
of no less than 14,000 acres, about twenty-two square 
miles! This is canning on an immense scale, which 
is the way Roach believes in doing things. In his 
factories quality always keeps pace with quantity. 
Quality is never neglected, never sacrificed for any- 
thing. “Hart Brand” and “Little Dot” are the kind 
of goods that gain new friends for cannery products. 





This week’s Want Ads contain BARGAINS. 











M-H 6 Cyl. Standard Upright Cooker-Fillers. 
Capacity 125 cans per minute. 


M-H Continuous Corn Mixers and Cooker- 
Feeders. 


M-H Double Tank Mixers and Cookers. 





M-H 4 Cyl. Standard Upright Cooker-Fillers. 
Capacity 75 cans per minute. 
M-H Double Horizontal Corn Mixers. 


M-H Corn Silker. The new, simple, high capac- 
ity Corn Silker. 








High Class Canning Machinery is 


avatitcy (ORDERS 


PRICES 





Compelling Attention 











J. C. McINTYRE 





McIntyre-Haight Canning Machinery Co., oe 











J. P. HAIGHT 
Gibson City, Illinois 























Can Machinery 











Our New Automatic Heading and 
Squeezing Machine 






For Square, Oblong and Oval Cans 







These machines will increase 
your production from 40 to 60 
per cent without increased cost. 
Skilled labor not required. Time 
necessary to change sizes, six 
minutes. Don’t forget, we also 
make a general line of can 
maker’s machinery. 


The Ghas. Stecher Go. 


NOT INCORPORATED 
108-128 North Jefferson Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 













Designers and manufacturers of special auto- 
matic machinery, machine tools, presses and dies; 
also manufacturers of can earing machinery. 
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CHAIN BELT 
COM PANY 


NCI 






Our Latest Catalog 





















Our General Catalog No. 40 is 
just off the press and is by far the 
most complete catalog issued on 


Elevating 


And Conveying 


Machinery 


Every one of its 300 pages is 


filled with information of great 
value to the man who operates or 
designs canning factories and you 
are sure to want a copy. 





This edition is too expensive for 


general distribution, so we would 


request that you use your letter 








head and mention this paper when 








writing for your copy. 


We will prepay all the charges. 
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Semi-Monthly Report of National Canners’ Laboratory. 





‘ By Edward W. Duckwaill, M. S., Director. 


Prof. Duckwall’s reports on work done at the National Canners’ Laboratory are published exclusively in THE CANNER 


Benzoate of Soda Substituted for Sugar in Pickles. 

A sample of split sweet pickles was recently received 
at the laboratory which one of our subscribers was 
asked b¥ a certain jobber to match. The pickles were 
selling at a price considerably under the market price 
for sweet pickles, and our subscriber asked how it 
was possible to put up these pickles and still sell them 
at a profit. Our analysis showed: 


RAMEY viicitedvvccéesad Ld hhonneed ada dee 2.90% 
Cane sugar originally used in the brine. . . 15.00% 
BOE candied dicen t adeeb cpcesestadeves 0.10% 
tines DOOR. 2 tdccw dees cect tewtnde 0.15% 
BROOME oc deddcandewisccsasdacesésdests none 


From these figures it is apparent why it is possible 
to make and sell the pickles at a low price. The 
amount of sugar which it is necessary to have in first- 
class sweet pickles, first, for the purpose of flavor, and, 
second, for the purpose of preserving them, is cut 
down at least one-half. This leaves enough sugar in 
the pickles to give them the desired sweet taste, but 
not enough to act as a preserving agent; and to take 
the place of the sugar a small amount of other pre- 
servative, namely, benzoate of soda, has been em- 
ployed. This substitution of benzoate of soda for 
sugar, of course, lessens the cost of production, which 
perfectly accounts for the low price at which the 
pickles could be sold. 

* * * 
Metal Caps for Catsup Bottles. 

Several metal caps, some of them soft metal and 
some hard metal, were sent to the laboratory upon 
which a question was raised as to which. of these caps 
would be most likely to corrode. We found that the 
hard metal caps are made from tinned iron, while the 
soft cap contains no iron. It is for this reason that 
the subscriber was told that the hard cap would rust— 
in fact, the condition is practically the same as with a 
tin can. Of course, the soft metal cap might also 
corrode, but it would only corrode to white salts and 
there would not be a rusty, brownish corrosion from 
these. If the hard cap is retinned and contains a suf- 
ficiently heavy plate, there should be very little danger 
of corrosion, because these caps do not come into con- 
tact with liquid in the ordinary course of their use. 

ok ok XK 
Information for Pea Canners. 
We quote below a letter received from one of our 


A P . . > : - They a 
in the first and third issues in cach month and cover topics of direct interest to canners, picklers, kraut cutters and oreweae 


subscribers in regard to his “pea vines withering and 
the roots starting to decay. We have another letter 
along similar lines from another section of the coun- 
try: 

National Canners’ Laboratory. 

Gentlemen—We are sending you under separate cover by 
mail some samples of peas which we dug up, taking roots and 
all. You will note when you receive these samples some of the 
small twigs of peas are entirely brown and dead. I was very 
particular to dig these up so as not to break them, getting the 
entire stalk with the root. About two weeks ago the small 
pea vines were looking like a few of the larger vines which 
we send in this sample, but you will notice on these large 
grown vines that the root is starting to decay and it seems to 
work up on the stalk and the leaves wither and die, the top 
of the stalk being the last to turn yellow. These samples were 
all taken out of one field, different places. I managed to dig 
up some that were entirely dead, some that were partly dead 
and some that were perfectly green, so that you could see them 
in all stages. I wish you would make an examination of these 
sample peas and give us your opinion as to what the trouble is, 
We have a large acreage of peas that two or three weeks ago 
looked as fine as any peas you ever saw and now there is ab- 
solutely nothing on the ground. They have all simply withered 
and died and turned brown, and there is nothing on the fields 
only weeds. This sample of peas was taken from a field that 
has had two large crops of peas on prior to this crop, but never 
had grown peas prior to that time. Of course, we have land 
where we have had possibly only two seasons, 1910 and the 
second crop this year is just as bad as these samples we send 
you. Then we have other patches of land where we have had 
from four or five crops of peas and these have all died off. 
We would like to hear from you at your earliest convenience. 

Yours very truly, 





Our reply to the above communication reads as 
follows : 

“We have made careful examination of the pea vines 
you sent to the laboratory and we do not find the 
presence of any nodules on the roots. The roots of 
peas are supposed to normally contain little nodules 
full of nitrogen-fixing bacteria~in fact, these little 
nodules are composed and are a formation of bacteria 
themselves. The bacteria are nitrogen gatherers; they 
draw the nitrogen from the air and convert it into 
nitrites, and soil bacteria convert the nitrites into 
nitrates, which are the soluble salts which nourish the 
pea legume. 

“My opinion is that these peas grew as long as they 
were able to obtain nourishment from the soil, and 
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w. Kinz 
THE NAME THAT STANDS FOR QUALITY 
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@_ If you want to make your Tomato Pulp 
and Tomato Catsup so it will be Free from 
Bacteria, Yeasts and Molds we can tell you 
how to do it. 


@_ This year you want to exercise more than 
ordinary care in Manufacturing Products of 
this kind —if you don't the only thing you 
can expect is a whole lot of trouble with 
pure food officials. 


@. Whether you Manufacture the Pulp 


yourself or buy it from outside sources you 
ought to have it analyzed—be sure it will 
pass inspection before you put it on the 
market. 


National Canners Laboratory 


Aspinwall, Penna. 
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then, not being supplied with their proper amount of 
nitrogen, they began to wither and die. The very 
fact that there are no nodules on the roots seems to 
bear this out, although such a condition could possi- 
bly come from worms eating the roots, but, of course, 
on these dry pea vines no worms are present. The 
whole proposition seems to resolve itself into im- 
proper nourishment. My advice would be to supply 
yourselves next season with cultures of the nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria and soak your seed in these before they 
are planted. In all cases where we have had super- 
vision of such work pea vines have grown as thick as 
one’s little finger, and have a yield of one-third to one- 
half more peas than those which are sown without 
bacteria. 

“We have a communication from another section of 
the country similar to yours—the plants withered and 
the acreage planted was entirely lost—but we have 
heard no complaints from any packer who used the 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria, not only this year but any 
other year. On the contrary, we have numerous favor- 
able reports on the use of the nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
and the government has collected a pile of statistics 
showing the value of using these cultures both on the 
seed and in the field. Where the bacteria are used 
on the field the water containing a large growth of 
these germs is mixed in with the soil, and these bac- 
teria find their way from the soil into the sap chan- 
nels of the roots; them they begin to die and form 
nodules, but during their life-cycle they utilize the 
nitrogen from the air for the nourishment of the soil 
directly in the neighborhood of the vine, and the 
nitrates thus formed are taken up by the plant, insur- 
ing a hardy, fully developed growth. 

“So large has become the demand for these nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria that we were hardly able to fill the 
orders received this spring. For the past several years 
we have been furnishing the cultures to subscribers 
at actual cost and expect to continue to do so, and 
next year you should place your order in plenty of 
time, and we believe you will have no such trouble 
next season.” 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, INC., CAN HELP CANNERS IN 
THREE WAYS. 


Now, at the beginning of the canning season, financ- 
ing the pack and storage of the product become mat- 
ters of first importance. Wakem & McLaughlin, who 
operate the Importers’ Warehouses in Chicago, have 
an interesting proposition to make to packers in need 
of finances for their season’s operations. They say 
they can help canners out in three ways: 

“First, by issuing warehouse receipts on their prem- 
ises; packers can then borrow money from the banker 
or from us. 

“Second, by storing their goods in our warehouse, 
we could issue negotiable warehouse receipts and the 
canner could borrow the money from their regular 
banker, or we could make him a loan. 

“Third, we will loan money on book acounts, or we 
will be pleased to listen to any suggestion the packer 
may make.” 

Wakem & McLaughlin, Inc., are an old and widely 
known Chicago warehousing concern, operating nine 
warehouses, six of which are adapted for the storage 
of canned goods. They have had years of experience 
in the handling of fruits and vegetables, and assert 
that they have never yet frozen a case of goods. 

Their warehouses are specially adapted for the stor- 
age of canned goods, because of the even temperature 


maintained, and there is therefore ver 
of swells. . 

Wakem & McLaughlin also make a specialty of 
labeling and overhauling goods in their warehouses 
This concern is financially responsible and can refer 
packers to any grocery jobber or broker in Chicago 

They suggest that canners write them for ful] par- 
ticulars of any of their several propositions. 


little danger 


PENDING APPLICATIONS FOR CANNED GOODS TRADE 
MARKS, 


The following trade’ marks have been favorably 
acted upon by the Patent Office at Washington, D, ¢ 
Any person who believes he would be damaged by the 
registration of a mark may oppose it. All inquiries 
should be addressed to the Trade Mark Title Co, 
Fort eee, Ind. : 

Serial No. 43,031. Words ‘‘Indian Chief Brand’’ and figure 
of an Indian’s head inclosed in a circle. Owner, Alaska Pack- 
ers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. Used on canned salmon. 

Serial No. 54,095. Word ‘‘Treff.’’ Owner, United Sardine 
Factories, Bergen, Norway. Used on canned sardines. 

Jerial No. 54,277. Words ‘‘Deep Sea.’’ Owner, Moore & 
Brady Co., Baltimore, Md. Used on canned oysters. 

Serial No. 54,659. Word ‘‘ Masco.’’ Owner, Sprague, Warner 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Used on cherries preserved in liquid and 
packed in glass or other suitable containers. 

Serial No. 54,857. Words ‘‘Old Grimes’’ and portrait of an 
old man. Owner, Grimes Canning & Preserving Co., Grimes, 
Iowa. Used on canned corn, canned pumpkim, and canned 
hominy. 

Serial No. 55,055. Word ‘‘Howard’s.’’ Owner, John F. 
Howard, Haverhill, Mass. Used on salad dressing, fruit jellies, 
picealilli, fruit sauce, curry-powder, horse-radish, mustard, pre- 
served raspberries, wild raspberry jam, and Welsh rarebit. 

Serial No. 55,923. Word ‘‘Garland.’’ Owner, W. F. Assau 
Canning Co., Baltimore, Md. Used on canned fruits and canned 
vegetables. 

Serial No. 55,925. Words ‘‘High Grade Brand.’’ 
W. F. Assau Canning Co., Baltimore, Md. 
fruits and canned vegetables. 


Chisholm-Scott Co. 


Pea Hulling 
Machinery 


Owner, 
Used on canned 











Main Office 


CADIZ : OHIO 


THOMAS A. SCOTT, Gen. Mgr 


Factory: Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 


Operating Patents of ~ 
C. P. and A. J. Chisholm, R. P. Scott, 
J. A. Chisholm and R,. P. Scott 


The Only Successful 
Pea Viner ever invent- 
ed or manufactured 


Chisholm-Scott Co. 
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WELLER- Made Conveying 
Systems for Canning Plants, 
to Handle: 


—Green Corn — —Husks 
— —Cobs an aml ot Corn 
— — Tomatoes — — Peas 
-— — Beans, etc. 


Ask for Particulars of the WELLER-Made Controllable 
Worm Gear Wagon Dump 3 


Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago 




































Condensed PRICE 
DELIVERY 
QUALITY 


Sell Your Products With 


HEAPER than flour paste. Being dry it saves freight ATTRACTIVE LABELS 


and can be shipped in mid-winter. One pound will Ne w Ideas and \ 


‘2 make in one minute two gallons of snow-white paste, . Ori x inal Desi 8 rnNS 


where boiling water or steam can be had. It makes Jor Pp O S qT F R S | 


three times more PASTE than cold water Paste Powders, 


PRICES: | In barrels of about 240 It. - - . ve . | HANGER S 
























In 50 and 100 Ib. packages - - 
Ci | SHOW CARDS 
nnd Our Up-To-Date Equipment 


May Save You Money \ 





For lacquered and plain whi.e tin. Prevents rust spots and 






does not affect the most delicate colors. Keeps sweet in any ‘ : P ‘ 

‘ Estimates For the Askin 
weather and does not warp or wrinkle the paper. The BEST ™ : ee : £ 
paste for tin in the market. Has to be reduced with 50 per DELIVERIES WHEN PROMISED 





cent. of water. PRICE, in casks, - . . 7c per gallon Orders For 5000 or 5000000 Receive the Same Careful Attention 


MUTUAL PRINTING LITHOGRAPHING © 


IN DIANAPPDLIS IND 






THE ARABOL M’F’G CO. 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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TRADE IN NEW YORK GIVES JAMES M. KENNY A FINE 
SEND-OFF. 

James M. Kenny, who recently arrived in Chicago 
as the manager of the offices which Seggermann Bros., 
of New York, have opened here, has a host of warm 
friends in New York who tendered him a dinner 
just before his departure for his new post. In its ac- 
count of the affair the New York Journal of Com- 
merce said, in part: : 

“There were some dozen business associates and 
friends of Mr. Kenny at the dinner and there would 
have been several others present but for ill health 
and absence from the city. Telegrams of congratula- 
tions and regret were received from L. L. Gray, who 
is now on his way back to the coast; Mason Day, who 
is forced to take a rest by doctor’s orders; Joseph 
Stettin, who is also out of town because of ill health, 
and from Will Wiley and Doc Jamison, who are tour- 
ing the state in an automobile, seeking to get a little 
closer to nature by learning some of the secrets of the 
farmer. 

“W. A. Fanning acted as toastmaster and made a 
hit by references to some recent developments in 
beans and prunes. Mr. Kenny was overwhelmed by 
the display of friendly interest and when he rose to 
respond to the toast in his honor found it difficult to 
command terms in which to express himself. He, 
however, made clear his deep appreciation of this 
expression of friendly feeling. He hoped to warrant 
all the kindly feeling and confidence which his friends 
had extended. , 

“A feature of the occasion was the presentation to 
Mr. Kenny of a loving cup by the friends who made 
up the gathering and those who were unable to at- 
tend. It was a beautiful design in silver, inscribed, 
“Presented by the Home Run Club, June 21, 1911,” 
and on it was engraved the names of the donors. 
These were L. F. Bridges, Harry E. Wood, Henry V. 
Seggermann, W. H. Sanford, Howell E. Sayre, W. A. 
Fanning, E. L. Heebner, A. C. Clark, E. H. Truben- 
bach, Harry V. Butler, Joseph Stettin and C. H. Rich- 
ardson.”” 

Seggermann Bros.’ Chicago offices are at 331 River 
street. 


WM. SILVER & CO. INCORPORATE WITH $100,000 
CAPITAL 


William Silver & Co., Inc., of Aberdeen, Md., have 
issued the following announcement : 

We beg to announce that the canned goods brokerage and 
commission business conducted by Wm. Silver & Co. since May 
1, 1911, as the successors to Strasbaugh, Silver & Co., has this 


day been transferred to Wm. Silver & Co., Inc., a company- 


organized under the laws of the state of Maryland, with a 
capital stock ot $100,000, fully paid. 

We assure our patrons of our great appreciation of their 
past favors, and all business committed to us in the future 
will receive our most careful consideration and attention. 

Yours very truly, 
WM. SILVER & CO., Inc. 
E. J. Kerrick, President. 
Francis J. SToKEs, Vice-President. 
Wo. SILver, Secretary & Treasurer. 


THE EVANS SELF-FEED SLIC 
ACER, Ao THE EVANS SELF. 
hese machines have a reputation for excellence of 
work and for being all around practical machin f 
the purposes intended. oe 

Mr. Burt J. Evans, R. F. D. 1, Medina, N. Y,. 
inventor, is an experienced evaporator of apples ‘eal 
years in producing and perfecting the slicing and cho 
ping machines that bear his name, and these machingd 
have stood the test of time and are today acknowled 4 
leaders. > vss 

In describing the slicer it is said: “The sweeps that 
carry the apples against the knives are cup-shaped and 
work in a circle, thus giving a drawing cut, which 
slices in the best possible manner and with very little 
waste. The sweeps are faced or ground off on the 
bottom with a patented device and can be run ver 
closely to the knives, making more rings with oa 
little clipping. The shaft that runs the sweep wheel 
is long and has its bearing at the extreme ends. This 
holds the shaft in perfect position and prevents the 
sweeps from wearing on the knives. The knife head 
is so constructed that it can be readily and quickly 
removed without the use of tools. It has a hopper that 
will not clog, being provided with a pair of agitators 
that keep the apples constantly loosened in front of the 
carrier which elevates them to the slicer.” 

Of the chopper the following points are noted: “This 
chopper is made strong and the disk or cutter head 
is made double the weight of any other chopper on 
the market. The knives are double the thickness, 
which is a great advantage in a power chopper. It is 
provided with an agitator which works perfectly and 
keeps the apples constantly moving to the knives. The 
chopper is easy running and as the disk is heavy will 
carry the cut without much exertion.” 

Our readers who are in the market for either slicers 
or choppers should write Mr. Evans for particulars 
and prices. As will be noted by his advertisement, Mr. 
Evans has a one thousand bushel capacity slicer which 
is about ready for market. 


KENTUCKY BEAN CROP. 


A prominent bean grower in Kentucky reports to 
THE CANNER under recent date as follows: 

“Our early planting of beans, okra and beets were 
practically destroyed by the early heavy rains, so that 
the germination was not sufficient to allow the crop to 
stand. We lost the seed and had to replant. Of 
course, this makes the early crop late. 

“The second planting germinated only about 50 per 
cent, so that the crop had to be replanted. On the 
whole, the cost of getting a stand of beans on the 
ground this year will be about $10 per acre more, on 
account of the extra labor and the loss of the seed, 
than it should, which is bound to have its influence 
on the market value of string and stringless beans.” 

Everything for canners’ use can be sold with the 
aid of a “Canner” For Sale ad. 








MICHIGAN 
BEANS 


C. H. P. Pea Beans and Red Kidney Beans 


We also have a limited supply of culls and off grade pea beans to offer 


ASK FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


SAGINAW MILLING CO. - 


Saginaw, Mich. 
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“Geyser’’ Washer 


a ee — Oh The only machine made which 
he: | washes fruits and vegetables per- 


fectly without injury. 





This cut shows machine of 500 
bushels hourly capacity, feeding 
two Thomas Scalders. 


We also build machine having 
200 bushel capacity per hour. 


No maker of Ketchups can afford 
to run without a ‘‘GEYSER.”’ 


Write us for data, prices, and other information you may desire. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


GEO.F. WESCOTT, surrato. nv. 























Try a Car of Our 


Made-Up Boxes 


You'll get a good box at the right 
price—and promptly 











Patented All kin ds— 


If you desire to reduce your cost of pro- : 
duction the opportunity is before you. No.1, No.2, No.2: , No.3, No.10 


In many cases it is the unseen and unnecessary 


OVERHEAD EXPENSES Catsup Cases and other glassware 


That creep in, eat away, and rob you of profits, boxes complete with corrugated 


which you might save by equipping your fac- paper fillers. 
tory with the 


GLARK KEROSENE OR FUEL OIL SYSTEM Bell-Coggeshall Box Co. 


THE CLARK NOVELTY CO. Louisville, . Kentucky 
Ask For Catalogue ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Canners’” 








Views of *‘Canner’’ Readers on Various Matters of Trade Interest. 
for Publication in this Department 


Clearing House 


ou are Invited to Send Us Your Ideas 








Suggests Use of Spine-Stiffening Serum for Packers—Got 
His Price for Futures by Steadfastly Sticking to It— 
—Uncertainty of Acreage—Foolish to Sell Below 
Fair Price—Sees Changes Taking Place 


in Canning Business. 


—_——__—_—, ——.., June 19, I9II. 

Epitor CANNER: It occurs to me that, in addition 
to a publicity bureau and a bureau of research, the 
canned goods packers in the United States should 
establish a plant to manufacture serum, and in con- 
nection with it a plant to manufacture hyperdermic 
injectors, to inject this spine-stiffening serum into the 
spines of the packers, more especially the packers of 
tomatoes, hominy, pumpkin, sauer kraut, baked beans 
and some other kindred lines. 

My remarks cannot be amiss, in view of the fact 
that the present condition of the tomato market, both 
as to spots and futures, shows plainly that good ad- 
vice has been given to the packers about the selling 
of their spots, as well as their futures. The packers 
in the East failed to get a season to set out their 
plants, and they are short of plants and short of 
acreage. 

The writer sold out all of his future pack inside of 
a week, after sticking hard and tight to a price he had 
named early, which was quite low—in fact, too low to 
yield a proper profit for the risk taken in operating a 
canning plant. Fully half of the pack was sold to 
brother packers, who failed to get their acreage set 
and who are compelled to hedge in order to fill some 
of the contracts that they foolishly accepted at prices 
too low for the goods that they were to have delivered 
even if the season had been favorable. 

This only illustrates how foolish the packers are in 
undertaking to sell future stuff at a price that is not 
fair pay even when everything is in their favor—and it 
is seldom that way. Quite a number of the packers 
with only one factory have made contracts to deliver 
100 per cent of the goods they sell. They are certainly 
not in position to do business that way. If the packer 
has sufficient funds with which to operate a plant and 
to carry over 50 per cent of his pack, if he makes a 
full pack, he may be justified in contracting for 100 
per cent delivery, but, as he never gets two seasons 
alike, and in the event that he makes a full pack and 
delivers 50 per cent of the amount and collects his 
money on it, the other 50 per cent hangs on the neck 
of the market, only to break it down, doing injury to 
the jobber as well as to the packer, with no benefit to 
the consumer, because the consumer pays her or‘ his 
10 cents per can whether tomatoes are 60 cents, 70 
cents, 80 cents or 90 cents per dozen. 

In my opinion, the canning business is going through 
rapid changes. The packer of the future, as well as 
the successful packer at the present time, either owns 
or leases ground upon which the bulk of his crops 
grow ; he cannot depend with absolute certainty upon 
the grower to even set the acreage he contracts. 
.When he does the work himself he at’ least puts forth 
every effort to accomplish the result, and even then 
Providential hindrance will often prevent him realiz- 
ing one-half of his expectations. 

When it became known that there was a shortage 
of plants, shortage of acreage, due to drouth and other 
conditions, over which the packer had no control, there 


was a rush at prices that the jobbers refused steadi} 
to pay up to the time they learned that there was going 
to be a shortage. 

So far as my factory is concerned, I am sold out of 
tomatoes—but I got the prices that I started out to 
get. I admit that it took considerable nerve to travel 
alongside of another packer who was taking orders 
at every price he struck for seconds or near-standards 
at 2% cents to 5 cents per dozen less, cans half filled 
with pulp and the other half with tomatoes. . The 
jobbers expected these goods at 5 cents per dozen less 
than they could have purchased bang-up standards at. 
It goes without saying that such tomatoes can be profit- 
ably packed for somewhat less than 5 cents per dozen 
difference, but there stands your Uncle Samuel, who, 
in my opinion, will rule that a can of tomatoes must be 
a can of tomatoes, and not half a can of pulp or water 
and the balance tomatoes. ve 

[ have sold out at a price that will yield at least a 
fair profit, and my brother packers could have done the 
same thing if they had fixed a price and stuck to it, 
We certainly need some plan to put stiffening in the 
backbone, or some ruling spirit like Judge Gary or 
J. P. Morgan. The packing business has enough big, 
strong men in it who could put it in a desirable posi- 
tion, if the packers would aid in the work—and there 
would be no fault found with them for getting fair 
pay for what they do. Respectfully, ExPrertence, 


WALL STREET OPTIMISM. 


On this many-planked platform the financial opti- 
mist today takes his stand: 

1—Cheap: money all over the world. 
2—Estimated record wheat harvests. 

3—Trade balance of $500,000,000. 

4—Promise of large cotton crop. 

5—Over $1,000,000,000 new capital raised since 

January I. 

6—Trust decisions well received. 

7—Our power over European gold. 
8—Revival in steel following lowering of prices, 
-g—Improvement in copper. 

10—Signal success of Panama bond sale. 
11—Prospects for Canadian reciprocity. 

12—Less fear over tariff revision. 

13—Impendirig adjournment of Congress. 
14—Low stocks of merchandise. 
15—Investigations proving harmless. 
17—Europeans friendly to our securities. 
18—Banks increasing their investments. 

19 —$225,000,000 disbursements coming. 
20—Sentiment more cheerful. 

—Financial Editor, Journal of Commerce. 


What Do I Know About Capping 


is a booklet that will interest the man that has big mouth and 
sample to No. 10 cans to cap. Yours for a 2 cent postage stamp 


M. E. HOWARD 
344 S. Senate Ave. . ‘ . Indianapolis, Ind. 
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enced help wante 





[CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Practically every large canner in the United States and Canada, as well as a large majority of smaller packers and nae — 
reservers, condiment makers, fruit dryers, brokers, buyers, salesmen and manufacturers of supplies, read THE CANNE 

week, making this paper the best medium in existence in which to place advertisements of used machinery wanted or for sale, experi- 
§ situations wanted, canning factories, seeds, boxes, labels, etc., wanted or for sale. 


IMPORTANT—To Insure Insertion Under This Heading, Copy Should Be In This Office Not Later Than MONDAY 


every 
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FOR SALE——— 








WANTED 











HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Four experienced Hawkins capper operators, and 
four experienced patchers, for corn season; beginning about 
August 5. State experience and name references. Address 
Gibson ‘Canning Co., Gibson City, Ill. (412) 








WANTED—Capper man for corn season. Good pay. None 
but good machine man need apply. Address ‘‘Capper 393,’’ 
care THE CANNER. _ Se AN OM Ey on SASS 

WANTED—Catsup cook, competent to superintend branch 
factory; reference required. Address ‘‘B. S.-290,’’ care THE 
eee cs 

WANTED—Experienced process man for factory at Milliken, 
Colo.; tomatoes and pumpkins. Write R. M. Benton, Secretary, 
Milliken, Colo. (425) 


WANTED—An experienced Hawkins capper and tipper man 
for the corn canning season 1911; also one patcher; state ex- 
perience and wages wanted in first letter. Address ‘‘ Box 
496,’’ care THE CANNER. 














WANTED—High-elass practical man who thoroughly under- 
stands the making of fruit preserves and fruit juices; no one 
need apply who has not had broad and thorough experience. 
Give references and full details. Address ‘‘ Box H. 419,’’ care 
THE CANNER. 





WANTED—One Hawkins capper machine man; two tippers 
and patehers who can use the Van Camp tipper or copper irons. 
Address ‘‘ Business 421,’’ care THE CANNER. 


MACHINERY WANTED. 


WANTED—Two Sprague Model M. corn cutters. State 
condition and lowest price. Address ‘‘Box C. T. 413,’’ care 
Tue CANNER. 














WANTED—Complete canning factory outfit, including belts, 
pulleys, engines, retorts, cages, trucks, corn cutting machinery, 
silkers, corn cooker, corn mixer, corn filler, two 12 iron cappers, 
two Max Ams sanitary capping machines, tanks of all kinds, 
steam jacketed copper kettles, 100-, 200- and 300-gallon ¢a- 
pacity; copper coils, liquid filler, gas machines, bean cutter, 
bean filler, bean grader, tomato scalder, peeling tables, cyclone 
catsup finisher, steam and water pumps, thermometers, steam 
gauges, apple paring machines, motors, conveyors, can righters, 
filling machines and anything that may be used about a can- 
ning factory will be wanted. Give us a list of what you have 
to offer with best price in first letter. Address ‘‘Box 422,’’ 
care THE CANNER. 

ADD HELP WANTED 








SEEDS. 


WANTED—300 pounds of New Stone tomato seed. Send 
sample and quote price to F. J. Pattin, P. O. Box 1207, Ha- 
vana, Cuba. (414) 


f MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED-—Every canner who desires to grow, and have his 
growers to grow good crops of sweet corn, to buy ‘‘ How ta 
Grow 100 Bushels of Corn Per Acre on Worn Soil,’’ writtes 
by William C. Smith, president Great Western Canning Co., 
Delphi, Ind. 

This book is conceded to be the most interesting and useful 
farm book of the times. It contains valuable information 
about the growing of sweet corn and other crops. Every canner 
and grower of crops should have this book. Finely illustrated. 
Price, $1 prepaid. 

Smith Publishing Co., Delphi, Ind. (291) 


























FACTOBIES. 





FOR SALE—An established up-to-date cider vinegar plant, 
completely equipped with modern machinery. Best apple county 
in state of Michigan; low rate to Chicago. Address ‘‘B. 333,’’ 
care THE CANNER. 








MACHINERY. 


FOR SALE—Cheap, for prompt shipment to make room: 
Morral double cut, late pattern corn cutter, never used. Auto 
tipper, $75.00; Hawkins tipper, $75.00; Burnham corn cooker, 
$100.00; Stevens tomato filler, $20.00; M. & B. tomato filler, 
$45.00; Jersey Queen filler, $85.00; King filler, $100.00; pulp 
machine, $75.00; steam pumps, $35.00 to $100.00; Baker double 
dump scalder, $45.00; power shaker filler, $20.00; hand and 
power apple parers, $6.00 to $8.00; labels, 20c per 1,000; 
$70.00 worth of good pipe and fittings for $15.00; 50 light 
dynamo and switch board, $100.00. Some of the above items 
are as good as new, all having been overhauled. Cramped for 
room reason for bargain prices. Address Hugh Ross, Han- 
cock, Md. (416) 


FOR SALE—1 Smith’s No. 10 German pattern kraut cutter, 
1 Smith’s No. 4 horizontal core cutter, with extra knife, but 
slightly used; first-class condition. Address ‘‘ Box L. E., 417,’’ 
care THE CANNER. 


FOR SALE—One complete canning factory outfit for sale, 
except boiler and engine. One closed retort, three open retorts, 
pulp mill, capper, ete. All good as new. Capacity 25,000 per 
day. Address Smithland Canning Co., Smithland, Ky. (409) 

FOR SALE—Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass, are 
giving up their East Boston plant and offer for sale their 
canning outfit, comprising: 

3 round retorts (W. Fisher, Baltimore). 

3 square water baths. 

4 60-gal. iron jacket kettles. 

1 35-gal. copper jacket kettle. 

1 30-gal. copper jacket kettle. 

1 18-gal. copper jacket kettle. 

Horizontal engine. 

1 Blake steam air pump. 

1 Knowles boiler feed steam pump. 

1 Spinach washing machine. 

Also can making machinery, trucks, tables, pumps, tanks, 
belting, shafting, pulleys, scales, utensils, ete. Address 

Potter & Wrightington, Box 2884, Boston, Mass. (427) 


FOR SALE—The best tomato peeling knife on the market; 
peels more fruit and with less waste than any other knife;, 
hands all like them; real money savers; absolute satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded; price, $9.00 gross; used in 
largest canneries from Atlantic to Pacific. Order quick to avoid 
delayed shipment at packing time. Address J. D. Shearman, 
Indianapolis, Ind. (423). 


FOR SALE—Hawkins continuous capper, second hand; in 
perfect order; capacity, 72 cans per minute. Address Geo. E. 
Elliott, Central Square, N. Y. (424) 




















FOR SALE—Two carburetors, 100 gal. size; 2 blowers, 1 
Moore & Bristol No. 3 tomato filler. Apply to Stewart & Jar- 
rell, Hillsboro, Md. ; (420) 

FOR SALE—Eight King tomato fillers in first-class condi- 
tion. These machines have only been used one season and are 
perfect in every respect. One Hubbell Crane, 12 ft. swing; 
ean be cut down to suit any circle. This crane is absolutely 
as good as new. Three Hawkins hoists, with fifty feet of track 
each; good working condition. For prices and particulars ad- 
dress Box 103, Greenwood, Ind. (394) 
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Among the Evaporated Fruit Trade 








Indications for Higher Prices on Evaporated Apples— 
Demand From Europe Continues. 

C. C. Hall & Co., the well known Rochester, N. Y. 
brokerage and commission merchant in evaporated 
apples, reports to THE CANNER AND DrieEpD FRUIT 
PACKER as follows: 

“Prices on evaporated apples continue to soar, and 
there is every indication of still higher prices being 
paid. Prime quality is 50 pound boxes, for October 
shipment is salable at 9$c to 9}c, November, 9}c to 
g#c, and later shipments, 9 to g$c. There seems to be 
no let up whatever, in the demand from Europe, and 
it is this demand that is causing the advance. 

“Crop prospects continue favorable, and everything 
points to about twice as much dried stock as last 
season. Even with this condition, prices are much 
higher than last year, and this is only explained from 
the fact that the demand seems to be so terrific with 
no signs of letting up.” 

Meeting Western New York Evaporated Fruit 
Dealers’ Association. 

The annual meeting of the Western New York 
Evaporated Fruit Dealers’ Association was held at 
Sodus Point, N. Y., on Friday, June 30, with a large 
attendance, practically all the dealers in Western New 
York being present. 

There were rfo business transactions of importance, 
all the conditions at the present time being entirely 
satisfactory in every way. Opinions were given as to 
the crop prospects, which were generally estimated at 
from 50 to 60 per cent of an average crop. They 
are taking steps to make the coming season one of the 
best, both for the producer and packer, as well as the 
consummer. The quality of the fruit this season is 
exceptionally fine, and this should be a help to the pro- 
ducers in making good quality. 


Reduced Cost to Consumer More Desirable Than Fancy 
Facing and Packing. 


Walter A. Frost, of Walter A. Frost & Co., of 
Chicago, large wholesale commission merchants in 
dried fruits, believes it desirable to discontinue the 
expensive facing and packing of dried fruits, ex- 
pressing his views on this subject in the following 
communication to THE CANNER AND Driep FRvuItT 
PACKER: 

“It has seemed to me for some time that it was 
advisable to advocate the discontinuing of the fancy 
packing and facing of dried fruit as far as possible, 
owing to the labor conditions, and also to make an 
effort to reduce the cost of dried fruit to the consumer. 

“It is a well known fact that 80 per cent of the 
dried fruit sold by the retailer is sold in bulk, being 
weighed out of the boxes in which it is shipped, and 
it seems to me, a waste of time and money to elabor- 
ately face these koxes. It would be very much better, 
in my judgment, if the retailers would buy only a 


Annual 


———— 


few packages of faced goods for show purposes and 
buy the rest of their goods loosely packed. This is 
especially true of California goods. The new labor 
laws passed by the last Legislature make the packing 
of 25-lb. boxes, if faced, rather difficult, and T would 
like to see every trade paper in the country advocating 
the abolition of this unnecessary work and corres. 
ponding cost.” 


Orchard Spraying Experiments in Maine. 


The Maine Agricultural Experiment Station is now 
sending to its mailing list a bulletin on the spray- 
ing of orchards for the control of insects and fungous 
pests. It contains a discussion of spraying experi- 
ments in the past, the problem of “spray injury” or 
“Bordeaux injury” and the substitution of lime-sul- 
phur preparations for Bordeaux as fungicides. The 
bulletin gives a review of the results of spraying with 
lime-sulphur in the past, and a detailed account and 
discussion of the work of 1910 at Highmoor Farm in 
comparing commercial and home-made lime-sulphur 
preparations with Bordeaux mixture in their control 
of apple fungi; also the action of the several sprays 
when combined with arsenate of lead. Directions are 
given for the preparation of stock solutions of lime- 
sulphur and for their dilution for use. A discussion 
of proper time and methods of application is included. 

The bulletin (No. 189) will be sent to any resident 
of Maine on request. The charge to people outside 
of Maine is 10 cents in coin. (Postage stamps can 
not be accepted.) Requests should be sent to the 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station, Orono, Me. 
In writing please mention this paper. 


GIBSON FRUIT COMPANY APPOINTED SELLING AGENTS 
FOR WENATCHEE VALLEY ASSOCIATION. 

The Gibson Fruit Co., of Chicago, has been appointed 
again as selling agents for the Wenatchee Valley Fruit 
Growers’ Association, at Wenatchee, Washington. The 
Gibson Fruit Co. were pioneers in the Wenatchee field 
and are credited with selling more Wenatchee apples 
than any other concern in the United States, since they 
have been handling them during the last ten years. 

Last year the Gibson Fruit Co. sold about 700 cars 
of apples from the Wenatchee valley, and if everything 
goes right this year they figure that they will market 
close to 1,000 cars. 

N. G. Gibson of this firm declares that he appre- 
ciates the compliment paid his firm by having the Wen- 
atchee contract awarded to them again this season. 
But he also feels that the good record he has made i 
selling for them in the past entitles his firm to the most 
favorable consideration. 

The Gibson Fruit Co. has also closed a contract 
with the Sebastopoi, Cal., Apple Growers’ Assoctation 
to handle the 1911 shipments to Chicago. 











THE 


It is positive in its feeding, and light running. 


Capacity 400 to 500 bushels per day. 


FOR CIRCU- 


WRITE 
LARS AND PRICES 





EVANS SELF FEED SLICER 482 CHOPPER 


are giving the best of satisfaction, making less chips and more uniform slices than any other slicer on the market. 
Can be run by hand or power. 
My 1000 bushel capacity slicer will soon be ready for the market. 


IT IS A WINNER 
BURT J. EVANS, R. F. D. 1, MEDINA, N. Y. 
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ot following letter from one “EOR YOUR PRESSING NEEDS’ 


of our customers indicates 
the satisfactory service derived 
from our machinery and the ad- 


vantage of operating a cider 
press in a canning factory. 


Kansas City, Mo., 4/19/11. 


Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., 
Mount Gilead, Ohio. 


Dear Sirs:— 
The press I bought of you last year has 
given entire satisfaction, grated and pressed 
6 to 7 thousand bushels of apples last year 
from peelings and cores that I hauled from 
Evaporator. Squeezed 3 gallon of juice per 
bushel, and from average apples we got 4 
gallons of cider. 
The evaporator for making boiled cider 
should be owned by all commercial orchards. 
Too much cannot be said in favor of your 
apple butter cooker and coiander. Your 
machinery for working up inferior fruit and 
by-products is certainly all you claim for 
them. Very respectfully, 
CHAS. H. VAN VLECK, i: FIG. 639 


CHVV/W Anderson, Mo. 

Our catalogue No. 32— illustrating and describing Hydraulic Cider Presses ranging in juice capacity from 10 to 
400 barrels per day, and in pressure capacity from 15 to 500 tons—will interest you. Write for it. Catalogues 
containing special information relative to the manufacture of cider products—vinegar, pasteurized cider, apple 
butter, etc.—cheerfully furnished upon receipt of request. 


so cotrtanor srreer. new vorx ©THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 56 uncout ave, wovnt Giteso, ono 














SPECIAL EASTERN AGENT FOR 


C. C. HALL The “Sprague” 


Line of Canning Machinery 


“Hawkins” Continuous 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. IF Capper, Colbert Rotary 
TIS Tomato Filler, Model 


USED IN — 
A CANNING M’’ Corn Cutter, Corn 


B FACTORY, Cookers, Silkers and 
K E R 1 SELL IT. all Machines 
for Canning 

Cans, Shooks, Purposes 


Solder ’ Cr ates, 500 Page Catalogue 
for the Asking 


In all Western New een Fon, Dea't Weer 
“Lockwood” ask me, I'll 


ge fer yeu 
Y ork Products for Gas Machines, % 
Tools, Etc., Etc. 





Granite Building 


Canners, Preservers, 


V 1 negar M anu fa C- Correspondence Solicited 


turers, Jobbers. My Motte: 
The Guyer Must be Satisfied 
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PROMISING OUTLOOK IN EVAPORATED APPLE INDUS- 
TRY—CONSERVATIVE FUTURE BUSINESS—WEST- 
ERN STATES TO BECOME FACTORS IN 
EVAPORATED APPLE BUSINESS. 

Written for The Canner -— Se Fruit Packer by “‘Empire 

ate.” 


The outlook this year in the evaporated apple in- 
dustry is very promising for the makers and the 
dealers. We have a larger crop throughout the evap- 
orating sections in Western New York than for several 
years, and prices are high enough to enable the 
evaporators to compete with the green apple shippers, 
who have taken care of a larger percentage of the 
crop the last two or three years, simply from the fact 
that evaporated apples were cheap, and that there 
was a very good demand for the fresh fruit. 

Another feature is the lack of speculation. For sev- 
eral years past there has always been a clique either 
bulling or bearing the market, which: causes heavy 
losses in the end, as well as doing considerable damage 
to those who wanted to trade legitimately. The 
future business done so far this year has been limited 
to conservative trading; that is, the exporters have 
sold to Europe and covered their trades with the 
packers here in the State; the latter have covered 
with the producers. As a result the volume of busi- 
ness has been lighter than in previous years, and the 
producers have been the sellers, and the consumers 
in Europe the ultimate buyers. 

Prices based on the crop are higher than they have 
ever been known before, but notwithstanding this 
there has been a steady demand. Prime quality today 
is worth about 9}c f. o. b. shipping point in 50-pound 
boxes for October shipment, November, g}c, and later 
months gc. The buyers are able to make a fair margin 
on a basis of these prices, and the packers are also 
able to make a margin between these prices and the 
prices at which they contract from the makers. Every 
effort ‘is being made to have these conditions continue, 
so that all engaged in the business can make a profit. 
Prices are high enough also to enable the makers to 
buy a better quality of green apples, and to give more 
attention to making good stock. This will enable 
them to market all that is made and should be a great 
benefit to all interested. Competition of other dried 
fruits is very sharp, and the shippers also realize that 
some of the Western states will soon be factors in 
the evaporated apple industry. As a result of this, 
they are more anxious than ever to give buyers a 
quality that will be readily salable and entirely satis- 
factory in every way. The buyers, so far this year 
are helping the shippers by paying a price necessary to 
enable the makers to get a better quality of apples 
than in the past. 

From present indications, almost every evaporator 
will run this season, although the length of the season 
is uncertain. 

With all the markets of the world bare of stock, 
there should be a good, healthy demand all through the 
season, and so long as prices are not forced down on 
the makers, they will show every effort to produce a 
quality that will be in better demand than stock made 
in any other section. 


CALIFORNIA PRUNE CROP PROSPECTS. 
Commenting on the various published estimates of 
the 1911 prune crop, which run all the way from 
120,000,000 to 160,000,000 pounds, the president of the 
California Farmers’ Union, who is making an extended 
visit to eastern markets, states that in his opinion the 
lower figures more closely represent what can be ex- 

pected of the California prune crop this year. 


THE OUTLOOK IN THE OZARKS—QUANT 
FUL, BUT QUALITY WILL BE GOOD TRevy DOUBT 
NOT BE NEGLECTED. 


By A. S. Teasdale, of Teasdale Fruit & Nut 
Rogers, Ark. 


The severe drouth is broken and we have had copiou: 

P s 
rains the past ten days. Vegetables, small fruits and 
pastures were almost ruined by the drouth which 
lasted nearly two months. Some orchard men ‘claim it 
seriously injured apples. 

The apple crop is spotted this year. Orchards that 
have been properly cultivated, fertilized, sprayed 
pruned and cared for are bearing heavily, while 
neglected orchards, and those only partially attended 
to, have very light crops. 

This object lesson should convince every orchard 
man that fruit trees cannot be put in the ground and 
neglected, if they expect results. “The laborer js 
worthy of his hire.” 

Conditions have improved since the rain set in 
and some late vegetables can be grown, if the weather 
is favorable, but we cannot recover what we have lost 
by this drouth, and it even may affect the prospect for 
next year’s yield. In the fact of these adverse cir- 
cumstances, the condition of the corn crop is fine and a 
heavy yield is promised. 

We believe that we are going to have the best 
quality of apples ever grown in this section. As to 
quantity, it is a question whether we will have more 
than we had last year, taking Benton and Washington 
counties together. However, thousands of young 
trees are coming into bearing, and this may increase 
the output. . Another thing, so many more orchards 
are being cared for than was formerly the case that 
this will be greatly in favor of a larger yield than we 
had last year. We are convinced that no one in this 
section will suffer for apple pies, and we believe that 
this section will be an important factor in the apple 
situation this season. 

Our peach crop will be light this year, as the Elbertas 
were ruined by a January freeze, but there will be quite 
a few, however, in scattered orchards, and quite a large 
crop of seedlings and other varieties, though not 
enough to make a commercial proposition. 

The climate, the water and good roads makes this a 
desirable place to live—The Ozarks, “Where the big 
red apples grow, and the sparkling waters flow.” 

This is my slogan, and it is copyrighted. 


Products Co., 


LIGHT ON APPLE TREES. 

“I believe in keeping a tree open enough,” writes 
John H. Barclay, of Middlesex County, N. Y., “to let 
in plenty of sunlight at all times. This is very neces- 
sary since it improves the color and the flavor of the 
fruit. -In trimming, I always try to avoid cutting or 
breaking the fruit spurs, especially through the center 
of the tree, as I would much rather grow the apples 
there than on the extreme ends of the limbs.” 


Tue CANNER AND Drigep Fruit Packer learns that 
the severe drouth in the Ozark region has been broken, 
though some orchardists assert that apples were serl- 
ously injured. The apple crop in that section of the 
country is spotted this year. Orchards that have been 
properly cultivated, sprayed and pruned and cared 
for are bearing heavily, while neglected orchards and 
those only partially. attended to have produced light 
crops. This condition should convince every orchard- 
ist that he cannot afford to neglect his fruit trees. 
Rains have recently fallen in that section, and since 
then conditions have improved. 
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Fruit Crop 








Conditions 








The Fresno, (Cal.) Republican reports that the first 
1911 crop of apricots of the season were shipped 
from the Oleander district on Saturday before last. 
Last year the first shipment was made a fortnight 
earlier. , 

Sidney C. Miller, the Chicago apple man, who is 
in Portland, estimates the apple crop of the Pacific 
Northwest this year at 40 per cent of an average, 
perhaps 50 per cent in some places. In the Hood river 
district, from present indications, the crop will be 
about 60 per cent. 


The United States Weather Bureau has decided that 
for the benefit of California fruit growers the Bureau 
will henceforth, forecast the maximum as well as the 
minimum temperature that may be expected in fruit 
growing sections, it being considered an advantage to 
the growers to know when to expect a hot spell as well 
as a cold one. 

W. H. Volck, horticultural commissioner of Santa 
Cruz county, Cal., reports that Newtown apples in 
some orchards show a normal, or more than average 
crop while in others the trees have a light setting of 
fruit. Bellflowers average a heavier crop and are more 
uniform. It is estimated that the total output of 
Newtowns this year will be less than last in the 
Pajaro valley. 

The Oregon Agricultural College will undertake at 
once to make a complete survey of the state in relation 
to the Oregon prune industry, studying methods of 
growing, curing, handling and shipping the crop. 


It is stated that in connection with its investigation 
the college will interest itself especially in a study 
of what is known as “prune drip,” which is at the 
present time causing enormous losses to growers, This 
sort of “suggaring” sometimes causes a loss of 50 
per cent. The experts are hoping to throw some 
light on the cause of drip, to discover whether it jg 
a matter of evaporation or from faulty methods of 
curing and handling the fruit. 


A large western New York State firm-of exporters 
and dealers in evaporated apples, in a report to Tue 
CANNER state that “It is too early to give you any- 
thing authentic on the apple crop. We have recently 
had some very good rains, and if they continue it will 
mean something to the orchardists. There have been 
hardly any short sales this season compared with 
other seasons. Prices quoted on futures are, in our 
opinion, high, and if we get the proportion of crop 
indicated by the United States Government crop report 
for June, we think the market will settle to a reason- 
able basis. As far is we can see, there is nothing in 
the speculative end this season to support prices.” 


KNOWN BY THEIR FRUITS. 
We’re often told 
The love of gold 
Of evil is the root; 
Yet early, late 
Men cultivate, 
Then grumble at the fruit. 
—M. G. K, 











CABBAGE CUTTER NO. 6 





Our Machines have been 
widely imitated— 


but never equaled. Buy the original. Made by 
German experts. 


The firm of Jung & Grimsen, Magdeburg, 


Germany, their 


model: 


CABBAGE CUTTER NO. 6 


This machine is most practical for large man- 
ufacturers, as the cutter can be fed from three 
places—thus enlarging the cutting capacity to 
equal that of three ordinary machines. 


That this machine (as well as all our other 
sizes) produces the much desired 


LONG CUT SAUERKRAUT 


is absolutely guaranteed. 


The simple and durable construction of our 
maohines and easy manner in which they are 
kept clean have won many friends for them. 


Write for a Catalogue and place your orders early. 
Address: 


IVAN JOSEPHS, Sole Agent 
170 East 93rd Street New York, N. Y. 


(Our core cutters are-also a big success) 
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News for Pickle, Kraut and Vinegar Makers 














Cucumber Crop Conditions Less Favorable in Green Bay 
Section. 

Alart & McGuire, reporting from Green Bay, Wis., 
sav: “In regard to the growing cucumber crop in 
this section, we find conditions today less favorable 
than when last report was made to you on June roth. 
The cut worms caused considerable damage to the 
yines, and the heavy rains have reduced the sand to 
about 75 per cent of an average. Some patches are 
growing fairly well, while others present an unfavor- 
able appearance, as the vines are small and yellow, 
owing to the excessive rains during the early ‘stages. 
We expect to be receiving pickles about July 25th. 
Our acreage at planting time was about the same as 
last season, but reducéd by causes mentioned above. 
We would approximate that we have about 75 per cent 
of the growing vines we had a year ago. Conditions 
are less favorable in this locality than they were a 
year ago today.” ‘ 

Cucumber and Cabbage Crops Look Serious in Burlington 
Section. 


An advice from Burlington, Ia., dated July 1, says of 
the conditions of the cucumber and cabbage crops in 
that section : 

“We are again in the midst of another dry, hot spell. 
A week ago we received a fine tain, practical:y three to 
four inches of waterfall over our section where we 
have salting stations and tomato and cabbage contracts. 
The long, hot, dry period of weather that we passed 
through before this rain was pretty severe on tomato 
and cabbage plants, and completely used up some 
patches. Very few of our growers planted their cucum- 
ber sced until afted th’s last :sin. We feel that the 
tomato and cabbage crops have been already materially 
reduced, and, as to the cucumber vines, those that were 
planted before the rain made very little progress and 
the seed planted since is germinating nicely. It is 
too early to predict the outcome of these crops, but at 
this writing we never saw the situation look any more 
serious at this time of the year. With reasonable 
weather and a late frost we can expect results, other- 
wise, it looks to us like practically a failure of these 
crops in our section.” 


PICKLE AND CONDIMENT TRADE NOTES. 


There is a small onion acrea i 
e this year around 
Catawba, N. Y. ‘ . 


Maggots have done a lot of damage to oni in th 
fields about Milford, Ind. . Se 


Prospects for cabbage are favorable around Clyde, 
Ohio, but the acreage is smaller. 

An advice from Kenton, O., says that only about 
half a normal crop of onions is expected. : 


A grower near Bridge, N. Y., advises: “Output of 
onions will not exceed 50 per cent of normal.” 
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The Wm. Henning Co., of Chicago, are establishing 
a salting station near the C, & A. tracks at Braidwood, 
il. 


Around Perry, O., reports indicate about a normal 
onion acreage, but state that dry weather and maggots 
have done a good deal of damage. 


We hear that the cabbage acreage in Orleans 
County, N. Y., is about the same in extent as last year, 
and that planting of the crop has made good progress. 


The acreage planted in onions is about the same 
as last year about Orient, N. Y., where up to the time 
of our last advices no damage had been done by insect 
nests. 


An advice to THE CANNER from Rochelle, IIl., says 
that “The very hot weather we have been having in the 
past thirty days has not been the best for the growing 
cabbage crop.” 

Cutworms and maggots have considerably damaged 
the onion crop around Wolcott, N. Y. One report 
from there states that the yield will not be over 50 per 
cent of last > car's. 

E. J. Balza & Co. are establishing a pickling salting 
station at Gresham, Wis. The building will be 40 by 
60 and twelve tanks will be installed with a combined 
capacity of 10,000 bushels. 

An advice from Racine County, Wis., states that 
the acreage in cabbage in that vicinity will be about 
one-third less than last season. Cutworms have neces- 
sitated considerable replanting. 

Less cabbage was planted this year, owing to failures 
for several seasons, in the vicinity of Bellevue, O. 


Drouth has kept the cabbage plants small in the sec- 
tion around Adams Basin, N. Y. Rains have held back 
the setting out of the plants. 

It is reported from Cromwell, Ind., that the pickling 
station there has been sold to a Chicago concern, 
which plans to rebuild the plant at the end of the 
present season. We understand that for this station 
there are approximately 75 acres of cucumbers under 
contract. 

Onion fields in New York State and Ohio, says 
American Agriculturist in its last issue, “are in an 
uneven condition. The dry weather of May was not 
favorable to starting the crop in either New York or 
Ohio. Dry winds have also worked damage.” It adds, 
speaking of maggots and insect pests, that they “are 
not affecting all districts alike. In some localities a few 
fields have been abandoned, while in others practically 
no injury has been worked.” ‘ 

“In spite of our weather vicissitudes the work of 
transplanting cabbage,” says American Agriculturist, 
“is well under way at the close of June. In one or 
two important sections, for example southern Wis- 
consin, the season is earlier than usual. In the heavy 
cabbage-producing area of central New York the last 
week in June found considerable progress in starting 
off this crop. Some complaints are at hand of indif- 
ferent conditions of the young plants, due to earlier 
drouth, according to reports just sent in by correspon- 
dents of American Agriculturist. Latterly rains have 
been more general, putting the ground in reasonably 
favorable condition for the early growth of the main 
winter crop of cabbages.” 
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TRIMMING AND CARE OF TOMATO PLANTS. 


“Most tomato growers are able to put out and 
tend plants until they are large enough to begin 
to bear,” writes J. Clyde, of Marquis, Ind., in 
“American Agriculturist,” “but not all are able to 
so care for these plants that they afford a good 
crop of marketable fruit. The essential in planting 
tomatoes, as in other field plants, .is that they be 
well cultivated before they are set out, that is, the 
soil must be thoroughly prepared. A perfectly pre- 
pared seedbed is essential, that the moisture may be 
controlled. After setting, only ordinary care is 
necessary until the plants begin to form the buds 
preparatory to blossoming, when one must begin 
the pruning and staking. 

“The single or double stem method is acknowl- 
edged to be the best and most profitable from the 
fact that it gives the earliest maturity and the best 
uniformity. At setting time most of the late lateral 
shoots of the main stem are pinched out and the 
strength of the plant directed into one or two main 
stems. These are staked with the simple straight 
stake, since they are the best for the most growers. 
These stakes may be about 4 feet long and of the 
rough sort cut from the woods; or they may be 
sawed from scrap stuff at a sawmill into strips 1 
inch square. Many methods of supporting the 
plants are advised, but the simplest is the best for 
the man growing large quantities of tomatoes, and 
as yet no method has been advised that is better 
than the simple stake. 

“The plants may be tied to the stakes with raffia 
used by nurserymen. Only a few, three or four at 
most, good clusters of fruit should be allowed to 
remain. The rest should be broken off as fast as 
they appear. This insures a strong, healthy growth 
in those main branches. Sprouts and suckers near 
the root or on any part of the plant should be cut 
at sight. Too many bunches of fruit will be left 
by the novice, and the effort should be to cut closely 
and not leave too much. The attachments to the 
stake should be as few as posible. 

“Equally important to a good soil and a prolific 
variety of tomatoes is thorough preparation of the 
soil before putting out the young plants. Tomatoes 
need much moisture during the late part of the 
season to fill out and mature the fruit, and this 
makes it necessary that the soil moisture be con- 
served during the early summer. If the seedbed is 
well prepared, the subsequent tillage will be com- 
paratively easy. Ordinary surface cultivation with 
a fine-toothed corn cultivator will put the ground 
in the best shape and the surface will be left with a 
good dust mulch. If the weeds are not bad there 
need be no deep cultivation followed, this being 
only practical in very moist soils. The most useful 
tool in the tomato field is the single horse spike 
toothed harrow or corn cultivator. The tool will 
take out the weeds and at the same time leave the 
desired dust surface. Drags of various types are 
frequently used between the rows and they are 
about the next best tool to the harrow, but they 
ordinarily do not make a sufficient mulch. 

“Many make the mistake of laying the land by too 
soon and not cultivating after the picking has begun. 
The crop will often be filled out and made first-class 
by a light working at that time, while if the 
cultivating is neglected the fruit will be of an 
inferior grade. 

Elaborate systems of cultivation and staking are 
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often published and advised, but it is more profi. 
table to follow a simple system that has proved 
effective and which involves less labor and time 
expenditure.” 





TIN CONTAINERS NOT DUTIABLE. 

Judge Somerville, president of the Board of 
United States General Appraisers at New York, in 
a decision handed down Saturday, held that contain. 
ers and coverings containing food products, etc., are 
free of duty under the Dingley tariff and accordingly 
sustained the protests of H. W. Peahody & Co., F, H. 
Leggett & Co., Austin, Nichols & Co., H. A. Metz & 
Co. and of the National Aniline and Chemical Com. 
pany. 

The grocery firms imported pineapples, kippered her. 
rings and chow-chow in tins and duty was assessed 
at the rate of 25, 30 and 4o per cent ad valorem, re. 
spectively. Metz and the National imported coal tar 
colors and essential oils upon which duty was assessed 
at 30 and 25 per cent ad valorem respectively, In 
each case the customs officers included the value of 
the various coverings in the dutiable value of the mer- 
chandise and took duty on the whole amount under 
section 19 of the customs administrative act of 1890. 

Judge Somerville decided in favor of the importers, 
reversing the decision of Collector Loeb in each case, 


OYSTERMEN TO MEET AT BALTIMORE. 

Oystermen—packers, tongers, dredgers and _plant- 
ers—from all Maryland will be given an opportunity 
of assembling in a big meeting in Baltimore, July 12, 
to discuss and act upon Maryland’s important oyster 
problem. 

On that date the Maryland Oyster Association will 
convene at Baltimore to grapple with the question 
which has been vital for generations—how best to 
place upon its pristine footing the oyster industry, in 
which Maryland once stood pre-eminent. 

The Maryland Oyster Association, of which W. H, 
Killian is president, is composed principally of oyster 
packers of Baltimore and towns and cities of the east- 
ern and the western shores. Last March, at a meet 
ing in Baltimore, the organization was broadened to 
take in all oystermen and planters who wished to join. 
While many of these have entered the association, 
the membership does not yet embrace a representative 
number of the men of Maryland to whom the gath- 
ering of nature’s.crop of bivalves is a means of live- 
lihood. 

It is to these that invitations will be sent, asking 
them to attend the coming meeting and to join active 
ly in the crusade of development and conservation. 


SHELL FISH DEMAND INCREASING. 

The California fish and game laws prohibiting the 
packing of crawfish and lobster in the state and the 
taking of shrimps for a certain period is resulting i 
an increased demand for these articles packed else 
where. The law has been so arranged that the pack 
ing of clam$& is also vittually prohibited and the Wash 
ington and Maine articles have a clear field in that 
state—The Fishing Gazette. 


RAILROAD PROPERTY. ‘ 
That the prosperity of the railroads is intima 
associated with that of the whole country is pro 
by the fact that in the twelve months that followed 
the panic the railways suffered a loss of over 
000,000 in gross earnings. 
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pEA VINES AS SILAGE OR HAY EQUAL TO CORN SILAGE. 


In a discussion of the disposition of pea vines, after 
being run through the viner, the American Agricul- 
turist states that “In 1908 the product from no less 
than 105,000 acres at various points throughout the 
United States was used either as silage, hay or as a 
soiling crop. In some cases the vines are packed in the 
silos, the same as corn silage, while another very popu- 
lar method is that already mentioned, of stacking the 
yines carefully in large, well-compacted stacks. 

“§ well-drained location for the stack is needed, 
since the vines contain large amounts of moisture, and 
if this is not permitted to drain away fermentation 
within the stack will be too great and the feed injured. 
At some points packing of vines in the stack is done 
by leaving a sloping side to the stack, up which the 
horses may be taken and driven about to thoroughly 
tramp the vines. Others employ several men upon the 
stack to tramp about and compact the feed as it is de- 
. livered. If these precautions are taken, not more than 
8 inches of the feed on the outside of the stack should 
be unfit for use. Where the vines are packed in the 
silo, they may be used either just as they come from 
the factory or may be first run through the silage cut- 
ter. If they are not cut, it will require more labor 
inside the silo in packing them. 

“Opinions vary somewhat, as yet, as to the compara- 
tive feeding value of pea vine silage. The majority of 
those who have used it as a dairy feed prefer it to corn 
silage, while there are others who have found it only 
equally as good, or not so satisfactory. 

“This silage has been found especially valuable for 
late summer feeding, between the period when pas- 


tures usually fail and the time when new corn silage is 


available. Pea vines have little value as a fat pro- 
ducer, but are highly regarded as a supplementary feed 
in finishing cattle or sheep. It is a good conditioner 
and enables animals to make better use of whatever 
fat-forming feeds they do receive. A considerable 
number of sheep are fitted for market by the use of 
this silage in connection with grain, both in New York 
and Wisconsin. In the fall of 1908 a lot of 442 west- 
ern wethers that had been fed on pea vine silage and 
corn in Wisconsin for fifty days topped the Chicago 
market for heavy export sheep. One sheep breeder in 
western New York annually winters from 600 to 700 
breeding ewes on peavine silage and alfalfa hay without 
any grain. 

“When the vines are dried for hay they are con- 
sumed by horses, cattle and sheep with great relish. 
Many dairymen prefer it to clover hay as a roughage. 
This peavine hay is an especially good feed for thin, 
overworked horses and mules which it is desired to 
put in good condition. To get the highest value from 
vines as hay especial attention should be given to the 
drying process. Since the vines are very juicy and 
full of moisture, they should be carefully turned and 
spread in order to avoid molding or fermentation.” 


SAVING WASTE. 


It is one of the good signs of the times that during 
the last year or two the smaller packers of the country 
have been awakening to the possibilities of adding 
abor-saving and waste-saving machinery to their 
quipment. Though the larger packers have done this 
until they have almost gotten their business down to.an 
éxact science, the smaller packers, as a class, have ‘not 
realized the profit possibilities in following the very 

Gear lead of their larger competitors. This fault has 
arisen very largely because of lack of investigation 


into the possibilities of many machines, devices and 
ar aga which could and should be used in a small 
plant. 

Another cause for this lack of enterprise has been 
the force of habit on the part of the smaller concerns. 
Accustomed to doing business in the same old way, 
year in and year out, and very often from one genera- 
tion to another, they have overlooked the fact that, 
though ordinarily their business is profitable, they were 
still throwing away a lot of good money. 

Thése conditions are now gradually reversing them- 
selves and smaller packers are beginning to realize that 
they have been asleep to opportunity for a long time. 
The movement is not progressing as rapidly as it 
should. There are many in the business today who 
have been “thinking” about doing something in the 
way of further equipment and extension of their busi- 
ness who should take up the problems involved without 
further delay and get down to the actual business of 
making all of the money they possibly can in a legiti- 
mate way out of their business. They will find that 
many times when the meat end of the business is ex- 
tremely discouraging that the byproducts would bring 
their balance on the right side of the ledger at the end 
of the year—The National Provisioner. 


VACATIONS ARE VALUABLE. 


“Spring fever” is a real affliction, and, though no 
M. D. ever is consulted to effect its cure, its ravages, 
which usually begin annually about May 1, often are 
as demoralizing as are some ailments that find large 
place in medical reports. With April showers come 
May flowers, summer resort literature and epidemics 
of “spring fever.” 

A mistaken notion prevails that persons who spend 
two weeks in the country have only two weeks’ vaca- 
tion; whereas their vacations begin with the coming of 
resort literature. The period during which they study 
the literature is the best part of their vacations, and 
though only “in their mind” is not to be sneezed at. 
For the magic spell cast over the reader of the modern 
summer resort literature puts Mesmer among snake 
charmers and makes Nick Carter look like a compiler 
of government statistics. 

But this literature is useful and necessary. By an- 
ticipation it gives readers a vacation all through the 
spring and early summer months when the country 
really is beautiful, refreshing and invigorating. It 
gives them two or three months of “ideal” vacation, so 
that when they take their two weeks’ real outing they 
are enabled to understand how “stale, flat and un- 
profitable,’ from a mental viewpoint, real vacations 
are. The ideals are far superior and they cost nothing. 

But the body needs an annual vacation, and recrea- 
tion for the body is rest and change for the mind. 
While the two or three months of preliminary “ideal” 
vacation is good for the mind, the two weeks’ real va- 
cation is intended for the body. Seriously, its impor- 
tance must not be underestimated. Shutting men and 
women up in offices and factories doubtless is neces- 
sary, but it is not for that reason any more natural than 
is caging animals in the zoo. The whole outdoors was 
made for all, and man, being a reasoning animal, ought 
to appreciate the importance of getting back to his 
mother earth occasionally—at least once a year—as 
many days or weeks as possible. When beset with 
disease the physical strength and stamina stored up 
during a summer outing are as truly capital as is money 
in bank. Read the resort literature and begin your va- 
cations early—American Lumberman. 
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THE CANNER AND DRIED FRUIT PACKER. 














BOOKS YOU OUCHT TO HAVE 


A Complete 


Course in Canning 


Being a Thorough Exposition of Prac- 
tical Methods of Hermetically Sealing 
Canned Goods, and Preserving Fruits 
and Vegetables. 


By an Expert Processor and Chemist 


This Work Written in Plain Language, Easily 
Understood. With Its Aid All Processes 
Readily Mastered. 


PRICE $5.00 


Order through THE CANNER CASH WITH ORDER 





PROF. DUCKWALL’S New Book 


Canning and Preserving 
WITH 
Bacteriological Technique 


478 Pages, 221 Illustrations. Beautifully Bound in Cloth 


@ A Practical and Scientific Text 
Book for Canners, Preservers, Manu- 
facturers of Food Products, Superin- 
tendents and Processors. 


@ A manager who will master this 
text book will command double his 
present salary and be worth it to his 
employers 
Price $5.00 Postage 29c 


FOR SALE BY 


“THE GANNER’’ 222 N. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 





























GOOD BOOKS For4 


Canner’s Library 


Canning and Preserving, with bacteriological Tech- 
nique, by B@. W. Duckwall, M. &.; 500 pages; $5.00. 
Postage, 29 cents. 

Siles, Masilage and Silage. By Manly Miles, M. D., 
F. B M. &. Illustrated. 100 pages. 6x7 im. Cloth, 
6@ cts. 

Asparages. By F. M. Hexamer. Illustra.d 174 
pages, 6x7 im. Cloth. 650 cents. 

The Boek ef Corm. By Herbert Myrick, assisted by 
4. D. Shamel, B. A. Burnett, A. W. Fultoa, B. W. Snow, 
and ether specialists. Illustrated. Upwards ef 600 
pages, 6x7 im. Cloth. $1.50. 

Field Netes em Apple Culture. By Prof. L. M. Bailey, 
Jr. Tlustrated. 90 pages, 5x7 im. Cloth. 1765 cts. 

Peach Culture. By J. Alexander Fulton. [Illustrated 
204 pages, 5x7 im. Cloth. $1.00. 

Insects and Insecticides. By Clarence M. Weed. Illus- 
trated. 884 pages, 5x7 im. Cloth. $1.50. 

Strawberry Culturist. By A. & Fuller. [Illustrated 
6x7 im. Cloth. 25 cts. 

Plams and Plum Culture. By Prof. F. A. Waugh. 
Miestrated. 3891 pages, 5x7 Im. Cloth. $1.50. . 
Spraying Crops—Why, When aad How. By Clarence 
M. Weed Illustrated. 6x7 im. 150 pages. Cleth. 50 

ots. 


Order through THE CANNER, 222 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. CASH WITH ORDER 




















you want to sell your factory 

If you want to buy a factory 

If you want a partner — 

If you want a situation as processor 
If you want a good processor 

If you want to rent your factory 

If you want to buy seed 

If you have seed to sell 

If you want to sell used machinery 
If you want to buy used machinery 
If you want at any time to reach canners, 


preservers, picklers, salesmen, brokers, traders 








Put a Want Ad in “The Canner” 
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Canners’ Associations 


Below: are listed the principal associations in the canning and allied industeies in the United 
States. Communications should be addressed to the secretaries, who will furnish information in regard 
to dues, eligibility to membership, etc. 

“In Union There is Strength” 











National Cannere’ Hesociation. 
8. F. u E, ? 
maaenor, ys Westen, FRANK say tro a and Treas. 


Dues are as follows: Packers of from 5,000 to 10,000 cases, $5.00; 50 ass per thousand for ‘each additional thousand cases. 


Gestern Canners’ Hesociation. 
GENE DICKINSON, President, E. F. TREGO, Vice-President, 
Eureka, Th. Hoopeston, TL 


Iilinois Canners’ Association. 
J. W. McCALL, President, E. F. TREGO, Vice-Eresifent, 
Gibson City, ‘Hoopeston. 


W. RB. BOACH, President, 
Hart, Mich, 





FRIEND F. WILEY, Sec’y and Treas. 








GENE DICKINSON, Sec’y-Treas., 
Eureka. 








Camnere’ Heeoctation. 
B. A. CRADDOCK, Presiient, a. ¢ a, JR. = President, FESTUS RHODES, Sec’y and Treas., 
Humboldt, Tenn. Lebanon, Tenn. Whiteville. 


Indiana Camers’ Hesociation. 


WM, SMITH, Vice-President, 
Delphi. 





CHAS, LATCHEM, President, 


CHAS. MARTZ, Seo’y and Treas., 
Wabash. Arcadia. 





Obio Cannere’ Hseocciatton. 














F. M. SHOOK, President, W. W. WILDER, Vice-President, J. GC. WARVEL, Seo’y and Treas. 
Urbana. Clyde. Dayton, 
Sri-State Dackere’ Hescctation. 
FECKER, President, Sm; Del. GREENABAUM, Vice- Prectteet Seaford, Del. ROBT. S. FOGG, Vig Boasts Salem, N, J, 
” Sue T. WRIGHTSON, Vice- resident, Easton, Md. C, M. DASHIELL, ‘Secretary and Treasurer, —— ay P= ua 
Cannere’ League of California. 
RAHAM, President, San Jose. F. F. STETSON, Vice-President, Los eles. ISIDOR JACOBS, Vice-President, San Francisco, 
= “HENRY” P. DIMOND, Secretary, San Francisco. Aner DEMING, Treasurer, San Francisco, 





——e 
—————__ 


New York State Canned Goods Packere’ Hseociation. 


JAMES P. LMEY , Speatens, E, 8 THORNE, Vice-President, A. R. HATFIELD, * pene b A. BR. HUNT, Txgeoures 
_ X. Geneva, N, Y. Utica, N, ¥, Oswego, ’'w. Y. ' 


Iowa Cannere’ Hesociation. 


M. W. JONES, Vice-Pres., 
Vinton, 











R 0. WOODARD, President, E, W. VIRDEN, Sec’y and Treas. 
Elgis. apids, 


Cedar Rap 





EEGERLE, President, A. A. CHAPMAN, Vice-President, F. W. DOUTHITT : A. M. HATOH, Treasurer. 
Be ee enifecius. Olivia. Big Stone, 8, . , Faribault, 








Missouri Valley Canmere’ Heeceiation. 


Bh. B. GILLETTE, President, Marionville. HARRINGTON, L. lh MOORE, Sec’y and Treas., Oregon. 





Glisconsin Camners’ Hesociation. 


‘ , President, F. D. a Vice-President. . MADSEN, Sm pac CHAS, VOIGT, fe 
» H. AMES une en r pA Secretary 





Markesan 
Michigan Canners’ 
W. &. THOMAS, President, R. ROACH, Vice-President, FRANK GERBER ‘Treasurer, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, Hart, ’ Mich, Mich, 





7, IWCIAN MOOMAW, President, 


Cloverdale, Va. Virginia Canners’ Hesoceiation. 


CLARENCE ag aa Vice-Pres., 
Roanoke, Va., BR. F. D. No, 1, 


Cree Machinery and Supplice Heeosiation. 


I. D. LAYMAN, Seo’t’y- 
Daleville, Va, 





4 BB, Treas. A H, A. DICKIE, . Vice-President, 
Oey. Cadiz, Ohio, Cinsingatl. On 


CG, Heeodation._ , 
Indianapolis, a 


THOS. A. SCOTT, President, 
Cadiz, 0. 









National Canned Goods and Dried fruit Brohere’ Hesoeia 


C. 8. JONES, President, JAS. M. HOBBS, 
Peoria, ls Chicago, aaa 





National | Kraut Packers’ Heeociation. 


: CLAUSSEN 
GEORGE SLESSMAN, President, beset ah 


Clyde, Ohio. 











Baltimore Canned Exchange 


F. A. TORSOH, Vice-President. Ww. F, ASSAU. Secretary. LEANDER LAMGRALL. Treasure, « 


Nattonal Pickle Dackers’ Association. 


wx, og > ag haar . FRAN& +. Raed 20 


AIBERT T. MYER, President. 
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| PROMPTN ESS. 


Prompt attention to orders during packing 
season is as important as good cans. “We have 
a record over a period of several years of having 
shipped every car of CANS ordered during Pack- 
ing Season the same day order was received. 
During the Packing Season we always keep 
loaded on our tracks from thirty to fifty cars of 
Cans in order to make absolutely sure our 
customers receive their cans promptly. 


We are prepared to furnish our customers with 


five gallon Tomato Pulp Cans, made of Heavy 
Tin Plate. 


We can furnish these plain outside, and Sani- 
tary Enamel inside. 


| WHEELING CAN COMPAN! 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
OLIVER J. JOHNSON, President 
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It is evident that you can’t change 
human nature. @The Canner has 
again entrusted the designing and 
printing of this convention cover to 


The United States Printing Company 


specialists in fruit and vegetable labels 
for the canning and preserving industry 
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AMERICAN CANS 








are 


STANDARD OF QUALITY 








We have: 


Greatest capacity 
Widest experience 
Largest resources 


We offer: 


Highest quality 
Lowest freights 
Best service 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Baltimore San Francisco Montreal 
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To Our Packer Friends: 





Please accept thanks for a 
very happy week at Milwaukee. 
We will endeavor to repay you 
with quality of product and ex- 


cellence of service. 





Sanitary Can Company 
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Packers’ Cans 


and 


Solder Hemmed Caps 





WHEELING CAN COMPANY 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


OLIVER J. JOHNSON, President 
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The 
United States Can Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Open Top Sanitary Can is one of the most difficult of all cans to make and-has 
at times given manufacturers as well as packers a great deal of trouble. 


Our output on this style Can is limited, which enables us to give close personal 
supervision to manufacturing and we believe is responsible for the high quality 
of our Sanitary Cans. 


We are very much gratified at our success in this line and give below a few letters 
from customers in different parts of the country. 


We have permission to refer interested parties to these customers as well as many 
others from whom we have similar letters. 


The United States Can Company, Clyde, Ohio, December 19, 1910. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Answering your letter of the 17th regarding the Sanitary Cans which we used, we beg to say 
these cans gave excellent satisfaction. Wishing you success, we remain, 


(Used ten cars.) Yours truly, 
THE CLYDE KRAUT CO., Per W. W. W. 


The United States Can Company, Bainbridge, Ohio, December 20, 1910. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: We used your Sanitary Cans last season and beg to state that we found them entirely satisfactory, 
not having any defective cans at all on which to base a claim against you. This is the first year we have used your 
Sanitary Cans and is the first time we have not had a claim for defective cans against the Can Company at the end 
of the season. If we run next season you will no doubt get first chance to furnish us with cans. 

Very truly yours, 
PAINT VALLEY CANNING CO., J. P. Clagett, Secy. 


The United States Can Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Rogersville, Tenn., December 19, 1910. 


Gentlemen: We used your Sanitary Cans exclusively this year and found them good and satisfactory. W. 


are more pleased each year with Sanitary Cans. Very truly, 
ROGAN BROTHERS & NICE. 


The United States Can Company, Fort Valley, Ga., December 23, 1910. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: In reply to yours of the 17th, will say that we used about 140,000 of your Sanitary Cans of the 
No. 2 and No. 3 sizes and so far as we could tell, this being our first season in the canning business and our only 
experience with the Sanitary machinery, we found your cans all right, giving us satisfaction, and expect to use your 
eans the coming season. With the compliments of the season, 
Yours very truly, 
W. L. HOUSER CANNING CO., Per W. L. How. 


The United States Can Company, Austin, Texas, December 20, 1910. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: ‘This is to advise you that we have been using your Sanitary Cans in No. 1s, 2s and 3s for a por- 
tion of the past year and find them satisfactory in every way. 


(Used eleven cars.) Yours truly, 
THE T. B. WALKER MFG. CO.. J. B. Pearson. 


We are independent manufacturers and are ready to name prices on our products 
for 1911 delivery. 


THE UNITED STATES CAN CO. 


Oo. C. HUFFMAN, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Export & Domestic Can Co. 


604-628 West 43rd Street 
NEW YORK 








DIRECTORS: 


FRED. M. ASSMANN, Prest. 

H. N: NORTON, Vice-Prest. & Treas. 
FRANK J. CURRIE, Secy. & Asst. Treas. 
F. P. ASSMANN. 

F. A. ASSMANN, Jr. 














Manufacturers of Pulp Tomato Cans from Extra Coated or 
Regular Tinplate. Sanitary Enameled Inside or Plain Tin. 








Also Manufacturers of the E & D Air. Tight 
Bottle Cap, under the Max Ams Patents. 








PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION 

















IA MODERN CAN PLANT 


The removal of our entire Can Manufacturing and Lithographing 
Plant to our new location, Wolfe and Lancaster Streets, Baltimore, 
Maryland, will soon be a reality. It is our opinion that no other 
Independent Plant in the country will approach it in completeness. 
No expense has been spared in the installation of modern equipment, 
which would tend to reduce operating costs, and at the same time 
maintain quality. 

In addition to our large capacity devoted to 


Packers’ Gans and Solder Hemmed Gaps 
We Manufacture 


A DIVERSIFIED GENERAL LINE 


AND 


Metal Lithographed Advertising Signs 
ISOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


iz BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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DON’T PUT UP GOOD GOODS 
IN INFERIOR CANS 











WE CAN SUPPLY THE RIGHT KIND 


in any quantity and just when 
you want them. Our factories 
are located in all parts of the 
country, thus not only reducing 
your freight bills, but imsuring 


you against failure of your source 


of supply. 


GET THE BEST 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Baltimore San Francisco Montreal 























The 


J. M. Paver Company 


BROKERS 


Exclusively in Canned Goods 








53 River Street = = Chicago, Ill. 
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J. K. ARMSBY GO. 


42 River Street, Chicago 








We Make a Special Feature of Our 


Canned Goods Business 





and are at all times glad to open 
negotiation with High-Grade Packers 








OUR RESOURCES FOR DISTRIBUTION ARE UNEQUALED 














BUSE & CALDWELL 


BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
CANNED COODS AND DRIED FRUITS 


604-5-6 Empire Building 
PITTSBURCH 


















































NEW YORK 
Cor. Hudson and Duane Sts. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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E. C. SHRINER & CO. 
Brokers 


Canned Goods 
BALTIMORE 














Walter A. Frost 6& Co. 


Brokers and Commission Merchants 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


CANNED GOODS 
DRIED FRUITS 


Agents for Leading Packers 








OFFICES ‘ 5 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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CLEMMER & CONOVER, Inc. 
BOSTON BROKERS 























BOGLE & SCOTT 
Canned Z3oods 








100 HUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Griffith-Durney Company 


San Francisco 


Wholesale Canned Goods Brokers 


AND 








Leading Salmon Handlers 
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Fisx -]w.e Co. 


42 RIVER STREET 


CHICAGO 

















H. BUNING, Pres.-Treas. J. E. LARGER, Vice-Pres. 


The Buning-Larger Company 
Brokers & Commission Merchants 


Dried Fruit Packers 
INDIANAPOLIS 


LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS. 


D. B. EAGLE, Secretary 


INDIANA 

















W. G. BONSTEDT & CO. 


S. E. Cor. Front and Market Sts. 


BROKERS 


AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 





Canned Goods, Salmon, Dried Fruits, 
Beans and Cereals 





Philadelphia 
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INDIANA CANNED PRODUCTS 
OUR SPECIALTY 




















B. O. Lantz Codes: Armsby’s—United States E. L. Lantz 


B. O. LANTZ & CO. 
5 Wabash Avenue~ - - CHICAGO 


We have four wide-awake 
salesmen calling daily on 
Chicago trade. We work 
the trade in an energetic 
way which produces results. B R O K E ke S 

Favor us with an oppor- 
tunity to prove our selling 


re Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 


Liberal advances on con- 








signments. 
Correspondence solicited. Evaporated Apples 
References: Peas and Beans 
Fort Dearborn National 
Bank. 

















Chicago jobbing trade. 
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E. L. Heebner 
W. A. Fanning 
A. C. Clark 
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Brokers 
Canned Goods 
and Dried Fruits 
100 Hudson St.. New York 
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California Dried Fruits Nuts, Beans, 
and Raisins Honey, Etc. 








We make a Specialty of 


CANNED GOODS 





WILLIAM H. NICHOLLS & CO. 


—=—| BROKERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


33 & 35 RIVER STREET, CHICAGO 














We Have Excellent 
STORAGE FACILITIES 








Centrally Located in the CORRESPONDENCE 
Distributing District SOLICITED 

















W. H. STEVENS COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 


Brokerage and Commission 





Liberal Advances Made on Consignments Established 1875 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

































JESSUP & ROBERTS 


Brokers 
Commission Merchants 
Canned Goods 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 














pe much appreciate the 

business given us in 

the past by the Buyers 

and shall continue to 

extend the same care to the increased 
patronage which we hope to receive 
in the future. @ We will be pleased 
to hear from Packers desiring satis- 
factory representation in Philadelphia 


and other eastern markets. 2 @ @ 








JESSUP & ROBERTS 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
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CHARLES CORBY, President [CHARLES H. CLARKE, Vice-Pres. 


Cable Address “Corbission” 


CORBY COMMISSION vennaienaie 


Import, Export and Domestic Brokerage 
and Commission 


105 HUDSON STREET, = NEW YORK CITY 





CANNED SALMON, CANNED FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES, DRIED FRUITS, NUTS, FIGS, 
RAISINS, LIMA BEANS, ETC., ETC. 





Correspondence solicited. Liberal advances on consignments 














CORBY-COBB CO. 


Brokers and Commission Merchants 


Salmon, Canned Goods, Dried Fruits, Etc. 


15 South Front Street Philadelphia 





PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON 
AND TRIBUTARY TERRITORY 





Correspondence Solicited. 
Liberal Advances on Consignments. 
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Blue Bell 
Brand 
Tomatoes 
in 
Sanitary 
Tins 








High Grade Canned Goods 


IN THE 


HEART OF MARYLAND 
and DELAWARE 


Strasbaugh, Silver & Go. 


ABERDEEN, MARYLAND 


BROKERAGE— 
CANNED GOODS— 
COMMISSION 








Maryland canned more than one third of the 
Tomatoes in the United States. 

Maryland and Delaware had more than half 
of the total pack in the United States. 

Watch the Maryland and Delaware quota- 
tions and price lists before purchasing. 


IN 1910 














Blue Bell, 
Brand 
Maine 

Style and 

Shoe Peg 


Sugar 
Corn 











The value of a contract is reckoned by three R’s 
—Responsibility, Reliability and Reputation 
of its principals 


Eat Canned Goods and Decrease Cost of Living Well 





Blue Bell 
Brand 
Country 
Gentleman 


Fancy 
Corn 











Clover 
Farm 


Brand, 
All Lines 
Next 


to 


Blue Bell 
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. Johnston, North & Company 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Canned Goods an Dried Fruits 


111 HUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK 
































New York Representatives of 


California Fruit Canners’ Association 























ESTABLISHED 1859 


JACOB J. PERES & CO. 


BROKERS 





MEMPHIS 
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J. J. HALLOWELL M. T. JONES 


T. A. JAMES & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





BROKERS and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 





Canned Goods, Cereals, 
Dried Fruits 


Nos. 12-14-16 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


























JONES BROS. 


Wholesale Grocery Brokers 


Canned Goods and Dried Fruits a Specialty 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Branch Office 
Bloomington, Ills. 


Main Office 
Peoria, Ills. 
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H.M. HOLT &CO, 


Brokers 








Canned Goods and 
Dried Fruits 


46 Clinton Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cable Address, “‘HARVOLT”’ 




















T. J. O'Byrne & Co. 








42 RIVER STREET, CHICAGO — ™ 
Leading Brokers 
CORRESPON DENCE 
SOLICITED. .... IN 
Corn, Peas, 
Tomatoes, Salmon, 
ee suo 
| All Canned Fruits 
AND 
REFERENCES: 
re Vegetables 
First National Bank, Chicago, or 
any Chicago Wholesale Grocery. 
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OTIS W. PICKRELL, Prest. 
J. L. CRAIG, Vice-Pres. YOUNG KEEBLER, Secretary 
A. V. PAINE, Treasurer L. K. TULEY, Asst. Secretary 








PICKRELL ¢6& CRAIG CO. 


MERCHANDISE BROKERS 














PAID CAPITAL $75,000.00 
ESTABLISHED 1900 INCORPORATED 1907 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 








We work all Jobbing Points in Kentucky and Southern Indiana. 


WAREHOUSE:—We own and operate our own warehouse, consisting of 50,000 square 
feet of floor space on track. Liberal advances made on consignments. 























SIDNEY THURSBY IRVIN G. THURSBY 


KEMP, DAY & CO. 


Established 1840 


Packers and Dealers in 


CANNED GOODS 
JELLIES, PICKLES, PRESERVES, ETC. 


116 Wall Street NEW YORK 73 Hudson Street 








BRANDS: Silver Spray, Golden Rod, Mohawk, Bell, Exposition, Silver Star, Etc. 
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BAIRD & WEST 


BROKERS 











Rice, Sugar, Canned Goods 
California Products 








Advances made on Consignments 




















149 Jefferson Avenue, .. .. DETROIT, MICH. 
Canned Goods 
C. W. BAKER & SONS 
Aberdeen - - #£=Maryland 


Brokers and Commission Merchants 























JOHN ADAM 
Canned Goods 


RICHMOND 
Broker VIRGINIA 
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A. K. ACKERMAN, MORRIS ACKERMAN, 
President Vice-Pres. 


THE A. K. ACKERMAN CO. 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


HANDLING CENERAL LINES 


CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
507-508 The Arcade 425-426 Carlisle Bidg. 
COLUMBUS DETROIT 
604 Union Nat’! Bank Bidg. 14 Atwater St. 
TOLEDO 























GRANT, BEALL & CO. 








\ 
42 River Street iss} Chicago, Illinois 











Brokerage and Commission 


Our Specialties: CANNED GOODS 
TOMATO CATSUP, PICKLES and KRAUT 


We solicit the accounts of reliable packers. Our facilities for distribution are 
the BEST. All correspondence promptly attended to. References: 
Bradstreet, Dun or any Jobber in Chicago. 
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WILLIAM A. WILEY HARRY V. BUTLER 


WILEY & BUTLER 
Brokers aa Commission Merchants 








California Dried Fruits, Canned Goods, Beans, Etc. 


105 and 107 Hudson St. NEW YORK 























Frank T. Stare Company 
























| 
| 


PACKERS’ SALES AGENT 


Wisconsin Canned Peas 
W AUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


ANYONE CAN SELL your PEAS AT A PRICE. That don’t require sales- 
manship. A WOODEN INDIAN CAN DO THAT. 


Salesmanship consists ‘of selling an article for what it is worth; nothing more or 
nothing less. 

WE ARE AN ORGANIZATION OF SALESMEN. We not only know how 
to sell canned goods, but we know how they should be packed. ‘This fact is appre- 
ciated by the trade. 

We have associated with uu THE BEST BROKERS in over one hundred of the 
principal markets of the United States. Our traveling men are constantly assisting 
these brokers. 

We know when and where to sell your goods)5 WE HAVE SOLD MORE OF 
THE 1911 PACK OF WISCONSIN PEAS THAN ANY OTHER SALES 
ORGANIZATION IN AMERICA. 


We work in the interest of the man who pays us—the packer. WE WANT 
YOUR ACCOUNT. 


FRANK T. STARE COMPANY 
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J. R. GRAY & COMPANY 


CANNED GOODS BROKERS 





42 River Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











IN 


SPECIALIZING 











CANNED VEGETABLES 


Loan, Storage and Insurance Rates gladly 
quoted those wishing advance on consignments 

















FARNUM 
BROKERAGE CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Merchandise Brokers 
Kansas City, Mo. 








We sell canned goods and 
everything. Have our own 
warehouse. New _ accounts 
solicited. Particular attention 
given to the introduction of 
new goods. 


Write to us. 














AMERICAN 
KEY CAN 
COMPANY 


Marquette Bldg., Chicago 














Equip Can Makers and Packing Houses with 
Superior Machines for Making Key Opening 
Cans. Manvwfacture and Supply the Trade with 
Slotted and other styles of Can Keys of various 
sizes. 


Control the Contracts of the following Key Opening Can Companies: 


ANGLO-AMERICAN KEY CO., Ltd. 
FRANCO-AMERICAN PATENT CAN OPENING CO. 
NATIONAL KEY OPENING CAN CO. 
EUREKA CAN OPENING COMPANY 
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(INCORPORATED) 





BROKERS 


AND 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 








DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








CANNED GOODS, DRIED FRUITS, 
NUTS, ETC. 














THE GHARLES P. SCHOLFIELD 60. 














BROKERAGE 
COMMISSION 




















105-107 HUDSON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Established 1850 


S. H. Levin’s Sons 


PHILADELPHIA 





PACKERS and 
COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables 


Canned Fish 

















M. W. Houck & Bro. 


New York 


Canned 
Goods 
Brokers 


ASK 


Joe Durney 


Rupert Baxter 
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Smith-Webster Company 


Canned Goods Brokers and 
Commission Merchants 


High Grade Tomatoes and Corn 





Bel Air, Maryland 
































FORMERLY OF BAKER & MORGAN ESTABLISHED 1882 





WILLIAM E. MORGAN 
CANNED GOODS BROKER 





YOUR INQUIRIES AND ORDERS 
While specializing on country brands of corn and SOLICITED 


tomatoes, I am in close touch with Baltimore 


packers and others and quote on the full line. ABERDEEN, MARYLAND 











Canned Goods, Pickles, Kraut, Vinegar, Etc. 
Canners’ Seeds and Supplies 





A. V. LANE COMPANY, : : SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Representatives for the United States—Hogg & Lytle, Ltd., Famous Pea Seeds 
Canners’ Varieties a Specialty 
United States — CODES — Armsby’s 1909 











MHUETWOHL Secretary. 
PD.G ROL LAND, Treasurer. 
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-PE RFECT LABELS 


a, 
DELIVERED * +++ 








when you WANT them. 





THE CALVERT T  \ar 
LITHOGRAPHING CO. 



















CALVERT | ITHOGRAPHING Co. 


= Sere 


“The Model Shop 





CHICAGO OFFICE 1 ) lel Te : 
938-939-940 UNITY BUILDING <4 -F rire Oyli a, rf ‘l Cc Fl. 
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BROKERS and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS ¢O . 





Canned Goods 
Dried Fruits and 


Grocers’ Specialties 











TRADE MARKS 


Are the Concrete Expression of the 


GOOD WILL OF YOUR BUSINESS 


The law provides adequate remedies for the protection of 
your I 'rade Marks provided you comply with the law. 


You should have your Trade Marks registered wherever 
your goods are sold. 


We originate, design, register and protect Trade 
Marks throughout the civilized world. We can 
furnish you any information desired. 


TRADE MARK TITLE CO. 


OFFICES: 


I ace A Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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THE NEVINS-CHURCH PRESS, FACTORY N22, 
IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 
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In the Label Business Thirty-three Y ears 





Karle Lithographic 
Company 


Rochester, New York 























Extensive 


Plant 


Modern Art in 
Can Labels 








PETE AL A Tiled lasted 


aj 0) 0) be ee 














Lithographed Labels 


Rich and Bold, Embossed or Flat. Can be seen in 
displays of Canned Goods everywhere 


Reliable Service—Prompt Deliveries 


You will not know what labels can be bought for until you learn our prices. 
Karle’s Desk Blotters on Application. 





IN WRITING, MENTION ‘‘THE CANNER’”’ 
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Standard Tin Plate Co. 


CANONSBURG, PA. 


Tin Plates Terne Plates Black Plates 


The quality of our goods commends your 
patronage 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 

















Bargains for You in Canning Machinery 


Automatic Tippers Pea Fillers King Tomato Fillers 

Ayars Capping Machines Pea Separators Tackstick Dry Paste 

Cox Hand Cappers and Conveyors Pea Hullers Can Righting Machines 

Corn Cookers and Fillers Tomato Scalders Process Kettles 

Corn Cutters Tomato Knives Process Crates 

Corn Silkers Tomato Fillers Hammond Labeling Machines 


SEND FOR 178 PAGE CATALOGUE. 


A. K. Robins & Co., 724-726 E. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 












COPYRK 








COPYRIGHT, 1911, 


BY THE SACKETT & WILHELMS CO. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


LABEL MAKING IS ONE OF THE FEATURES OF THE SACKETT & WILHELMS CO. WE PLAN AND PRINT THEM ECONOMICALLY AND WITH ARTISTIC EFFECTS 























TOOKIN G AHEAD 


eve UCCESS comes only to 
\\aa A 


him who looks ahead 
G %G 


and lays his plans ac- 
\ cordingly. @ If you'll 

= WE, J 

5 Ss; KNB 


look into the Future of 
“i 
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WV, the LABEL business 
4 


Y you will find a leaning to- 
wards Finer Printing and the 
yy passing away of crude designing. 

@ The Era of Ideas is manifest 
in All Kinds of Advertising and 
the Poor Old LABEL is Now 

os coming intoits own. & #& w& 

q@ LOOK AHEAD! Get in touch with a Live 

House amet is blessed with the spirit of Pro- 

_ gress and Well Equipped 

it with ALL the Needed 

Things to Plan and Do 

Your Printing. # & 


DG 


ery 
THE PLANT OF PROGRESS. 


The Sackett & Wilhelms Co. 


Lithographers and Printers 
73 FIFTH AVENUE : : : : : : : NEW YORK 
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WE GROW 
BECAUSE 
Of Quality of Our Goods 


Fair Dealing With Our Friends 
INTELLIGENT SALESMANSHIP 


ORIGINALITY .°. HONESTY 


000 0000- ooee 


SALES OFFICES: 5 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


: CHICAGO AND THE MIDDLE WEST : 
M. Zurndorf m3 A. Weis é“ Carl Virgin 


NEW YORK: 105 Hudson Street, C. STEWART 


BOSTON, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PITTSBURGH 


BALTIMORE 


(FACTORY HEADQUARTERS) 
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American Metal Cap Company 
Summit Street and Commercial Wharf, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AMERICAN METAL CAP 


Absolutely air-tight—No breakage 
Easily removed 


For all kinds of food products 


We also manufacture a new Mason Jar Cap for the packing trade. 





Write for samples and prices 








BRANCHES 
New York Chicago St. Louis Portland 








The Everett B. Clark Seed Company 





MILFORD, 


Branches in 


ae etioe = CONNECTICUT 
























DESIGN avo PRINT 


LABELS 


Or Every DescripTION. 








BALTIMORE, MD. 
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High Grade Canning Boxes 






pGsteNn 


HIGH ae 
Qn? Veoraniss: We Deliver the Goods. Prompt Shipments. 


























THE Five Mills. 
NEW ENGLAND ;— Daily Capacity 
BOX CO. 12 


Home Office: GREENFIELD, MASS. 7 Carloads. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
90 West Broadway, New York City 











BOSTON OFFICE Write Us 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. . 
re Closin 
MILLS Befo g 
Ashuelot, N. H. Charlestown, N. H. Your 1911 
Winchester, N. H. Orange, Mass. s 
Baldwinsville, Mass. ontract. 






































‘Landreths” Red Rock Tomato | 


Have you purchased Landreths’ Red Rock Tomato Seed? If not, why not? 


You must have seen our booth and casts of Landreths’ Red Rock Tomato at the 
Canners’ Convention at Milwaukee. 


It is the best Tomato for the Canner ever introduced. 

We grow every ounce on our Bloomsdale Seed Farms. 

Landreths’ Red Rock has the best color, is of unequalled solidity,is of uniform size 
and holds its size and color until the end of the season. 


It has a slighter depression at the stem end than any other Tomato; seldom cracks, 
and ripens to the stem; has the smallest core of any Tomato of its size and seldom a spot 
at blossom end. 


During the Summer of 1910, it yielded twenty tons to the acre on many fields of our 
Bloomsdale Seed Farms. 


_ It is free from disease of both vine and fruit. In short, it is the most perfect ‘Tomato 
in existence. 


_ Write for Landreths’ Red Rock circulars giving testimonials, and Wholesale General 
Price List. 


Price, $2.75 per pound in 10 pound lots. 
“ €.5 * ‘* over 10 pound lots. 


We grow all kinds of Seeds on Bloomsdale—‘‘The Home of Seeds.’’ Write us for 
prices on any Seeds you want. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., p2escr.. 
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THE ONLY 


PEA VINER 

















CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 
CADIZ, OHIO 











Factory: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

















STECHER, LITHOGRAPHIC (©. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








STECHER LABELS 








We excel in making new and original 
designs. Our printing is the best. We 
guarantee to please. Our deliveries can 
be relied upon. If you are interested 


write us. 


STECHER LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York Chicago Omaha San Francisco 
Baltimore St. Louis New Orleans Los Angeles 
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W. H. GRENELL 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWER OF FANCY 
PEAS AND BEANS 


ESTABLISHED 1873 SAGINAW, W. S., MICH. 























CANNERS SEED PEAS 


TRUE STRAINS 








Every field THOROUGHLY ROGUED during 


growing season by experts of long experience. Original 
stocks hand selected and grown on our own seed farm. 








HAND PICKING FACILITIES UNRIVALLED 
ALL CANADIAN GROWN= 














HOGG & LYTLE, Limited 


412 AND 413, BOARD OF TRADE, TORONTO, CANADA 
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JEROME B. RICE SEED COMPANY 
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We make a specialty of selected types and pure strains of 
all varieties of seeds used by the canning trade. 









Our facilities and immense stocks make us the unquestioned 
headquarters for our line of goods. If it’s anything of 
proven merit in seeds we have it. 


Correspondence Invited 





CAMBRIDGE VALLEY SEED GARDENS 
CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 
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All cans look alike— 
It's the LABEL that makes the difference. 





Why not try ‘‘Natural Process” 
labels on your pack this year? 
You will want more next season 









THE UNITED STATES PRINTING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF 


‘Labels that Sell Goods”’ 











75 Beech St., Norwood 67 N. 3rd St., Brooklyn 
CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK CITY 





CABLE ADDRESS 
SELLSGOODS 








CORNER SALES AND SUCCESS STREETS 
LABELDOM 


Everywher e— To-day—Forever 


Mr. Label Buyer, 
Dear Sir:- 

I appeal to you first, for a posi- 
tion on your selling staff. I want 
an opportunity of representing 
your goods and house. I have my 
credentials with me—and if you wish 
to verify them, ask any of your pro- 
gressive competitors what I am doing 
for them. 

I go where quality is paramount. 
I have a large following everywhere. 
If I could earn more money for you, 
accelerate your sales, win confidence 
in your goods, and establish perma- 
nent friends and customers—would 
you employ me? 

I am ready to open negotiations. 


Respectfully yours, 


du Attacker ball 


P. S.—To insure prompt attention address me in care of 


The United States Printing Company 


MAKERS OF 
Labels, Embossed Wrappers, Folding Boxes 
Advertising Cards, Posters 
Window Displays 
75 Beech St., Norwood 67 N. 3rd St., Brooklyn 
CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK CITY 
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|2 years’ practical test and the endorsement of the 
largest Canners and Can Makers is proof conclusive 
| i | of the 
superiority 
of the 
. & 


over 
city gas 
and 
cher | a 
aucune systems. ae 
Last season the U.S. Gas System furnished efficient 
service to over 600 capperss. Write for our 30-day free trial proposition. 

































































For over ied a The 
10 years - rAS ACHINE Pa a ‘ Canner's 
the nah ) xE CO. , Gas 
standard. pugs gxstiacumesrPosmwveBecxaure s.owers, Machine. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
TAGCLIABUE-CONSTRUCTED=— ROESCH-DESICNED 





AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS 
SAVE TIME = PREVENT LOSS = INSURE UNIFORMITY 


By maintaining a CONSTANT TEMPERATURE in your 
Process Kettles or Retorts, Corn Cookers or Pea Blanchers 























C. J. TAGLIABUE MFC. CO., 396 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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@Canners who buy seed from the Leonard Seed Company get the benefit of the ex. 
tensive trial ground work, as well as the intensive stock improvement work done 
by us at our Columbus, Wis., branch house. 








LEONARD SEED COMPANY 








THE GLIPPER 


Roller Bearing Viner Feeder 


A MECHANIGAL FEEDER THAT FEEDS 








HIS FEEDER was on exhibition at 
the Milwaukee Convention and at- 
tracted a great deal of attention and 
most favorable comment. It works per- 
fectly on peas or Lima beans. No waste 
or loss of shelled peas. Built in most 
substantial manner. The wearing parts 
are placed on outside of machine frame 
away from sand and grit. Equipped with 
roller bearings and automatic grease cups. 
Will run for months without attention. 


i psy capacity, efficient service, durability, satisfac- 
tion and profit if you use the “Clipper.” Write for 
full description of this and other pea canners’ machinery. 


A. T. FERRELL & COMPANY 


FRONT VIEW ) SAGINAW, MICHICAN 
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q Leonard Seed Company’s trial grounds at Columbus cover thirty acres, used for pea 
and bean trials and improvement of stocks. The picture below shows what we are 
doing here, and at our other places. Do not fail to get the benefit of our work. 











226-228-230 West Kinzie Street, Chicago 











FLAVOR 


is not the least factor in determining the value of your products. You make every 
effort to secure the best vegetables. You are constantly on guard against every 
influence which would contaminate your goods. Why then should you use a salt 
that is harsh or bitter to the taste? Why use any salt but 


WORCESTER SALT? 


WORCESTER has a clean, sweet flavor, peculiar to itself. 

It is the one salt which has perfection of flavor, and flavor of perfection. 
It is the standard of salt quality. 

It is the one salt you can always depend upon for best results, because 


IT TAKES THE | 
TO MAKE THE | BEST 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 


Postevien— re ey See tot 168 Duane Street, New York 


Ecorse, Michigan 
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' a , . a 
** MOTHER PLANTS ” of LIVINGSTON’S STONE TOMATO growing on our Kirkersville Farms. 
typical fruits produced under this method are saved for our own planting. 


LIVINGSTON’S TOMATO SEED 


Largest Growers of High Grade Tomato Seed for Canner’s use in the world. 


Introduced Expressly for Canning and Making Catsup. 
In 1886 Livingston’s Royal Red. 


The seeds of choicest 


In 1870 Livingston’s Paragon. In 1880 Livingston’s Perfection. In 1883 Livingston’s Favorite. 
IN 1891 LIVINGSTON’S STONE 
A variety used by Canners and Catsup men all over the U. S. more than all other sorts combined. 


Our latest introductions are the new round globe shaped, 


LIVINGSTON’S CORELESS AND LIVINGSTON’S HUMMER. 


For illustration and deseriptions of the above and all sorts of our introduction send for ‘“Tomato Facts,’’ a free booklet to all Canners 
and Catsup makers on request. Correspondence solicited. 
(True Blue Seed Farms—the Home of Big Red Tomatoes) 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED COMPANY, - - - COLUMBUS, O. 





Do Yov WANT SOME? 


The Engravings used to illustrate this number of 


THE CONVENTION CANNER 
WESTERN ENGRAVING & COLORTYPE CO 


CHICAGO. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


AT 


CANNERS EXCHANGE. 


Cash Assets December 31, 1910, $233,232.25 














OVER THE PAST THREE 
YEARS WE HAVE SAVED 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS ON 
THE INSURANCE THEY 
HAVE PLACED WITH US: 


$182,001.89 











We insure only properties of Canners and Similar Allied Interests, 
and properties of Preservers and Pickle Packers 


FOR INFORMATION SEND TO 


LANSING B. WARNER, Atty. & Mgr. 


5 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE: 


FRANK VAN CAMP, Chairman GEO. G. BAILEY, Treas. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Rome, N. Y. 
L. A. SEARS WM. R. ROACH T. HERBERT SHRIVER 


Chillicothe, Ohio Hart, Mich. Westminster, Md. 
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TORRIS WOLD & CO. 


218-230 North Jefferson Street, CHICAGO 
Sanitary Can Lock and Lap Seamer with Soldering Attachment. No. 4. 





PATENTED 


This is our new improved “Sanitary Can Lock Seamer’’ which makes a Lock and Lap Seam and is used with great success on fruit cans. 

As the above cut shows, we solder the body from uoderneath, which places solder on the outside of the body only, the inside being kept perfectly 
clean, The body is notched, edged, formed, acid-soldered and wiped, all automatically, at a speed of 50,000 cans per day. 

The range of the above machine {is as follows: Smallest diameter, 2% in. x 5% in. high; largest diameter, 4% in, x 5% in. high; floor space, 6 ft. x 
6 ft.; weight complete, 4,900 Ibs. ; size of drive pulley, 4% in, face x 13 in. diameter; speed of pulley, R. P. M. 350. 


Automatic Solder-Hemmed 
Cap Machine 





The illustration shows our Auto- 
matic Solder-Hemmed Cap 
Machine, with attachments to hem 
caps of all sizes. 


PATENTED 





This machine is adjustable for 
alldiameters from 7in. to 3 in., and 
is capable of producing from 2,500 
to 3,500 hemmed caps per hour. 
These machines are in successful 
operation in some of the largest can 
factories in this country. 


For further information apply to 


Torris Wold €> Co. 


218-230 N. Jefferson St. 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Makers of High Speed Automatic Can Making Machin- 
ery, Presses, Dies, etc. Eastern Agents: Hughes & 
Co., 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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REDUCE YOUR SWELLS 85% 


By Using Wescott’s Acheson-Graphite Ware and Wescott’s 1-2-3 Enamel 


Wescott’s Ware and Enamel is Made Especially for Canners. 





Wescott 
Ware 
is 
24-gauge. 
Can 
be 
Broken 
with 
a 
Hammer. 











COMMENTS HEARD AT THE 
CONVENTION 


By a Prominent Canner— 


“With the Wescott stuff I will re- 
duce my Swells 85 per cent.” 


WESCOTT, 
ACID 


GEO.F.WESCOTT, » 


BUFFALO 
PROOF 


WHITE BLDG.., 
UFFALO, N.Y. 


Wescott 
Ware 
can 
be 
Mended 
with 
a 
Brush. 











COMMENTS HEARD AT THE 
CONVENTION 


By a Manufacturer of Enamel 
Ware — 

“Wescott has the Best Ware in 
the W orld.” 
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CANNER. 














Automatic 


Fool 
Proof 
Cap 
Hemming 
Machines 


Solder Making Machinery 


Automatic Solder Wire 
Spooling Machines 


And Ohen Some 
Blue Ribbons 











E. MN. 
LANG 60. 
NEW YORK CITY 


FACTORY: New York; 


Makers of 
Neverslip 
The Solder 
That Does 
Things 
Wire 
_ Segment, 
| Stick, Drop 
Ribbon 
Solder, 
Hemmed 
Caps and 
Tipping 
Solder 





17 State St. 


Portland, Me. 
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CAN MACHINERY 


Automatic and Semi-Automatic 


for 


Packers’ and Open Top Cans 








BLISS No. 12 N Automatic Lock Seam Body Making and 
Side Seam Soldering Machine, with Automatic Feed and 
Notching Attachment. This type machine is built in two 
sizes, and arranged with or without automatic feed, notch- 
ing attachment or side seam soldering machine, as desired. 
For enameled or inside coated cans a special soldering 
machine is furnished. The No. 12 N, as shown, is specially 
adapted for the economical manufacture of Open Top Cans. 
It makes can bodies from 2 to 4% inches in diameter by 
2 to 5% inches in length, and has a minimum eapacity of 
60,000 in 10 hours. : 


BLISS No. 15 K Automatic Round Can 
Flanger. This entirely automatic machine is 
continuous in operation (not intermittent), and 
produces a perfect and uniform flange. It 
handles can bodies from 2 to 65 inches in 
diameter by 2 to 7 inches in height at the rate 
of 100 to 150 cans per minute. Fitted with a 
friction clutch it may be driven direct from a 
line shaft. ; 











BLISS No. 32 K Automatic Round Can Double Seamer. 
This machine is entirely automatic and has been especially 
designed for double seaming filled cans. The can stands epnin nail i a 
still while being double seamed. The machine handles cans speed are fanaa poy readin « agg will iontis ond ean 
from 114 to 5 inches in diameter by 2 to 10 inches in height. to 5 inches extreme diameter of flange, at the rate of 60 to 80 
It produces a tight and perfect seam and each seam is covers per minute. No valves to get out of order, no air com- 


i pressor to be cared for. It operates successfully with almost 
uniform because of an equal pressure. any compound, The No. 2 K handles work from 4 to 9 inches 


extreme diameter of flange. 


On request Can Making Machinery Catalogue No. 14C 


E. W. BLISS CO. 


33 Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S.A. 
STILES, MORSE CO. 


Representatives for Chicago and Vicinity 


562 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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The Stanfield Automatic Cherry Pitter 


The Gatling Gun on the Firing Line of Trade 











No Loss of Juice 
No Waste of Meat 
Gives Fulness and Style to Cherries 
Never Makes a Mistake 
Is 101 Per Cent. Perfect 




















This is the Machine You Saw 
or Should Have Seen, at the 
Milwaukee Convention 


Here’s a whole volume of facts 
in a few paragraphs. 

The Stanfield Automatic Cherry 
Pitter will pit three hundred cherries 
a minute. 

Only the stone is extracted. The juice and the 
meat remain intact. 

Human hands could not perform the task more 
beautifully or satisfactorily. 

It pits cherries of every size and every variety 
equally well. 

Every aperture is centrally and positively locked 
in the path of the extractor by means of the well 
known Geneva movement. 

















No superfluous cherries can bridge or clog—be- 
cause where the apertures are filled, the other cherries 
are rolled or brushed back to the hopper. 

The Feed Plates are aluminum—and this means 
higher speed and less power. 

All parts are interchangeable—and all gears have 
generated teeth insuring smooth operation. 

One operator can supply a large number of ma- 
chines at the same time. 

There isn’t anything to get 
out of order—and you save 
time, labor and patience. 

The cost is small — and 
results are large. 

It's the biggest dividend 
payer you could put in your 
plant, and two minutes of 
your time, and a_two-cent 
postage stamp expended now 
—will pay returns every day 
in the year. 


a 





Occupies a space less than 
eighteen inches square! 


Price $75.00 


F. O. B. Muskegon, Mich. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! A Short Cut to Higher Prices and Greater Profit! 


MICHIGAN WASHING MACHINE CO. ,°* ‘siztsass" 
ag and Distributors, 
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Guaranteed! 








This Universal Auto-Tipper is guaranteed to 
do work satisfactorily to the Canner. Other- 


wise no sale. 
Could there be a stronger guarantee? 


Wire tip any size can from Flats to No. 3. 








Chicago Solder Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


The Pure Food Package Company, of Boston, 
Mass., manufactures the patented Food Purity 
Package, the only sanitary, really waterproof food- 
container made of paper that is manufactured. 


This container is not the ordinary cheap paraffine affair. but is a 
Grease Proof, Water Proof, Germ Proof, Food Acid Proof, 
Brine Proof, Sanitary Container. 


It is cheaper and more sanitary than tin, glass or wood, and for most 
purposes at least equally efficient with glass or tin for containing food 
products indefinitely; wood, or course, cannot be seriously con- 
sidered in this connection. 


We are all familiar with the frequent criticisms of the tin can as a 
food container, particularly in the case of preserves and jams, and 
remarks on that subject areunnecessary. Most of us are also familiar 
with the fact that food packed in wood as a rule is unclean and 
absorbs the juices of the wood, and thus the flavor is destroyed, to 
say nothing of the well known tendency of wood to make food rancid. 


The Food Purity Package is used at present by some of the 
leading canning establishments of the country in large quantities 
as well as by large packing houses in Chicago. : 


For all kinds of preserves, jams, mincemeats, peanut butter, butter, 
oleomargarine, greases, various kinds of fats and oils, it has no 
superior. [hese packages do not give food contained within them 
any odor or taste, and food ordinarily remains sweet in them longer 
than in any other package known. 


Food can be poured into these packages at boiling point in 
packing without effecting their efficiency in any degree. 


Further particulars in relation to the Food Purity Package will | 
be furnished and samples sent upon application to the Pure 


Food Package Company, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BEAN SNIPPER 
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MANUFACTURED, LEASED AND INSTALLED BY 


The PHINNEY ENGINEERING COMPANY 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 
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“ Pack Good Goods and Let It Be Known” Good Goods Must Be Packed by the Right System 


A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 
$1,000 SAVED IS $1,000 MADE 


Can You Afford to Be Without 


“THE RIGHT SYSTEM” 


FOR SCALDING AND 
HANDLING TOMATOES? 


PROCESS PATENTED— 


SYSTEM IS THE SECRET OF THE SUCCESSFUL PACKER 
THE OPEN TOP CAN THE “RIGHT SYSTEM” OF SCALDING 
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The Profit as Endless as the Chain. It requires 1; h.p. to run it. 


THE SCALDING DONE BY THIS MACHINE IS PERFECT. THE OPPORTUNITY 
FOR SORTING IS UNEQUALED. FOR HANDLING TOMATOES THERE IS NOTH- 
ING LIKE IT. THERE IS NO DUMPING AFTER SCALDING—Which insures perfect 
fruit for the peelers. THERE IS ABSOLUTELY NO WASTE. THIS'SYSTEM AFFORDS 
A CHECK ON THE GROWERS—A CHECK ON THE PEELERS. IT IS THE QUICK- 
EST, NEATEST AND CLEANEST WAY OF HANDLING THE FRUIT. 

And the saving is at least Twenty-five per cent. of raw stock, which means at least on a pack of 


Ten thousand cases—Eight hundred dollars. Thirty thousand cases— Twenty-four hundred dollars. 
Twenty thousand cases—Sixteen hundred dollars. Forty thousand cases —Thirty-two hundred dollars. 


IN one factory, in the season of 1909, on a pack of forty thousand cases, 
they effected a saving of thirty-five hundred dollars by the use of the 
“RIGHT SYSTEM.”’ It is an undisputed fact that the waste in the old 
way of handling tomatoes means a loss of at least twenty-five per cent. of 
the raw stock. By using the ‘‘RIGHT SYSTEM,”’ this goes into the 
cans and not on the dump. 


THE RIGHT SYSTEM, Incorporated 


Manufacturers and Patentees of Process 


STRASBAUGH, SILVER & COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 
ABERDEEN, MD. 
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‘KNAPP LABELING AND 
BOXING MACHINES 


nalts | 


Solve the problem of labeling and boxing cans. 


The use of these machines will save lots of 
worry and expense, besides doing the work 
much better and more neatly than it can pos- 
sibly be done by hand. @ Years of patient 
study have enabled us to offer you these 
labor saving propositions with full confidence 
that you will be pleased in every particular. 














WRITE US FOR THE KNAPP WAY 





The FRED H. KNAPP COMPANY 


wer ry ty eg WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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THE CONVENTION CANNER. 


No Packer Should Use a Salt Testing Under 99% Pure 


Above are the warning words of a high authority on canners’ problems. ‘The brine of any 
salt will protect your meat or vegetables from the infection of bacteria. All salts are good 
germicides and the more lime and magnesium they contain the stronger their germicidal power. 
But the effect of the brine upon the fibre of the meat or vegetables you are canning is a 
different and a very important matter. 





Don’t Jerk Your Meat or Desiccate Your Vegetables Before Canning Them 








Salt that hardens the water in the brine does this. 

Colonial Salt ie nes Liberty Salt 
S 

Flaked The United States standard of purity in table salts Gonnaticted 


is but 98 per cent pure sodium chloride; but no experi- 
99.6 Per Cent Pure enced canner will use a salt of this low grade. 99.6 Per Cent Pure 














Hard water contains about .4 per cent of lime. 
Ninety-eight per cent salt in the brine might add .4 per cent of lime to this, and it would be 
impossible to cook peas or beans treated with such a brine until they are tender. 

Colonial and Liberty salts set a standard above the United States standard—even above 
the canners’ standard quoted above. You should be content with nothing less. 

Write for a sample sack of Colonial or Liberty and test the brine made from it for its 
relative purity and softness. Write today! 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 


Chicago AKRON, OHIO Buffalo 
315 Dearborn Street D. S. Morgan Building 

















The Blakeslee Simplicity ‘TAGLIABUE- 
Can Righting Machine THERMOMETERS 


Did you place 
your order 
for these ma- 
chines while at 
the convention? 


If not, we will 
be pleased to 
enter same for 
shipment at 
any time you 
may specify. 


G. J. TAGLIABUE MFG. CO. 


396 Broadway, New York 


Burden & Blakeslee HOHMANN-TYPE THERMOMETERS 


Cazenovia, N. Y. for 
PROCESSING, COOKERS, ETC. 
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Automatic Air Pressure Tester for Sanitary and @ackers’ Cans: 
No water. 

















Automatic Top and stati Press No. 30. This Press 
pce) cate nd bottom dies shown i rt ation, has 
ie citenteat. Giiaen ncy established. High ms catec city. capacityto supply ends for any can ma akin ng lin 











WRITE FURTHER PARTICULARS 














can macaxeey = MCDONALD MACHINE CO., 32nd and Shields _ a U.S. A. 



































The Chase Foundry & Mfg. Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 


ROLLER BEARING TRUCKS 
AND CARS 


OF ALL KINDS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Write Us For Catalog and Prices 


We Make a Specialty of Canners’ Trucks 
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SURE SEAL VACUUM CLOSURE 














We Seal the Cap “Mechanically” 
After the Package Is Vacuous 


VACUUM 
AND 
TUMBLER 


PROCESS ; 
pressure is generated. 


REGULAR 


SWIVEL 
COVER 


CATSUP finished bottles. 


BEER 





For sealing straight finished drinking tumblers, 
with or without a vacuum. 


For sterilizing or processing, or where internal 


For airtight sealing where no pressure is generated. 


For Mustard, Horse Radish, etc. 


For Catsup sterilized in crown bottles or in straight 


Beer cap for crown finished bottles. 


SURE SEAL COMPANY 


OFFICE—24 West St., New York City FACTORY—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE 


CANNER 


AND DRIED FRUIT PACKER 





Published Every Thursday by THE CANNER PUBLISHING CO. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





JAMES J. MULLIGAN, GEORGE SHAW, 
Editor Business Manager 





YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
In the United States, its possessions and Mexico, also Canada, 
$3.00; in the United Kingdom, Europe and all countries in the 
Universal Postal Union, $5.00, postage prepaid. Single copies, 
10 cents. 





DISCONTINUANCES 
Subscribers over one year in arrears will be dropped in accord- 
ance with the new postoffice ruling. Orders to discontinue should 
be accompanied by payment to date. In requesting change in 
address please give old as well as new address. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertising rates will be furnished on application. 





TERMS 
Cash with order for firms not rated or with whom we have 
not established credit relations. Bills for advertising and sub- 
scriptions are NET CASH—no discounts allowed. All accounts 
subject to sight draft after 60 days. 





REMITTANCES 
Remittances should be made by Draft, Express or Postal Money 
Order, Registered Letter or International Money Order. made 
payable to THE CANNER PUBLISHING CO. Send all remittances 
to No. 5 Wabash Av., Chicago, U. S. A. Currency mailed is at 
sender’s risk. 





TIME SCHEDULE 
Time of issue, Thursday of each week. Advertising forms 
close on Monday. Advertising copy should be in by the Monday 
preceding date of issue. To secure proofs, copy should be received 
one full week in advance of publication. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Correspondence upon all subjects of interest to the trade is 
solicited. In correspondence, writers will observe the following 


regulations: Communications must always be accompanied with 
the writer’s name, as no attention is paid to anonymous letters. 
A designating mark will be used where publicity is not desirable. 
We do not hold ourselves responsible for views of correspondents, 
but all interested are cordially invited to use our columns freely. 





Entered as second-class matter, March 21, 1895, at the Postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 38, 1879. 
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Fourth Annual Convention of the National Canners’ 
Association and Allied Industries 


Milwaukee, Wis., February 6th to 10th, 1911 


INITIAL SESSION 
Tuesday Morning, February 7, 1911 
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| ey] tesenting Mr. Harry W. Lewis, president of the 
NP ‘ g Mr. Harry W. Lewis, president of th 
«a By) Citizens’ Business League of Milwaukee, who 


Ps | a 
FLAS 


— 


=ap=\ HE meeting was called to order by Mr. Seig, rep- 


i oa 


said: 

‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen—Representing the 
president of the Citizens’ Business League, Mr. 
Harry W. Lewis, who has been called away sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, the pleasant duty of opening this con- 
vention in the city of Milwaukee has devolved upon me, and 
there is a peculiar fitness to it at the same time, because | 
had the same pleasure nine years ago when this convention 
met here. 

‘<] remember a remark made nine years ago by my friend 
Scott, who asked me to respond to a toast at a banquet, and 
he said to me, ‘Seig, for goodness sake don’t say you are un- 
prepared, because we have the class of men here who will find 
it out quickly enough.’ 

‘¢T trust your stay will be of benefit both to yourselves and 
the city of Milwaukee. I now take great pleasure in introduc- 
ing to you Mayor Seidel, who will tender you the address of 
welcome for Milwaukee.’’ (Applause.) 

MAYOR SEIDEL’S WELCOME. 

‘‘Mr. Chairman, Members of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, Ladies and Gentlemen—As the executive of this city, I 
am more than pleased to see you assembled here. I hope that 
during your stay you will find that Milwaukee still is ruled 
by consistent people; and I hope that when you go away from 
here you will do so with the feeling that you have enjoyed your 
stay. i 

‘<Tt is through your art that it has been made possible for 
us to enjoy the delicious food out of as well as in season, and 
[ wish to say that I appreciate very much the efforts that are 
being made along this line, as I do along other lines of ad- 
vancement. I hope that when you go away from here you will 
he able to tell the people that Milwaukee is still on the map 
and is not going down. 

‘<The people need not get disheartened, because the United 
States of America is going to remain on the map; and, while 
we all know that there are faults to be found, we shall also try 
our very best to see that these faults are remedied. I can see 
in my mind that not only in Milwaukee, but throughout the 
country we have the stuff for one of the greatest people that 
history has ever known. 

‘‘Now, if you hear something about Milwaukee which is a 
little off color, never mind that; the people will come out all 
right in the end. Don’t worry about it. I hope you will go 
away feeling that Milwaukee did not get into the hands of 
eranks, because we are not cranks, even though we are cranky 
once in awhile. 

‘*T onee more bid you welcome, and express the hope that 
while you are here you will enjoy yourselves. ’’ 

RESPONSE BY HASEROT. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Mayor and Ladies and Gentlemen—-Once a 
year it devolves upon some one member of our association to 
acknowledge the courtesies of one or the other of our great Ameri- 
can cities. Today we enjoy that courtesy extended to us by the 
city of Milwaukee. 

It is peculiarly fitting that the great state of Wisconsin, and 
its largest city, shall welcome an organization or association of 
our kind. No state in the Union has grown in our line of work— 
that of furnishing the people of this great country with pure food 
—to such an extent as his Wisconsin in the last twenty-five years. 
Therefore, as the development of the agricultural interests of this 
state has gone forward, it has also gone forward on our lines— 
those with which we have been identified for so many years back. 
It will interest the mayor and the Milwaukee people, perhaps, 












to know that one of the great articles of food that is now consumed 
in the line of canned food in the United States is represented by 
green peas, and I have in my hand a memorandum issued by the 
association which indicates the standing of the state of Wisconsin 
in connection with this article during the past three years, show- 
ing that in 1908 the production of this great staple was greatest 
in the state of Wisconsin. Two million, two hundred thousand 
cases of the kind of food adapted to the needs of this country was 
produced in the state of Wisconsin in one season; a most remark- 
able record. 

On behalf of the National Canners’ Association on behalf of the 
allied associations represented here by Mr. Cobb and Mr. Jones, 
I wish to extend to his honor the mayor and the Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation the thanks of all three associations for your splendid wel- 
come. 

More or less you will be interested in the growth of our busi- 
ness, in the growth of our association and in the growth of our 
work. During this week that growth will be indicated by the 
addresses of the presidents and by the reports delivered by the 
secretaries and by the wonderful display down in this hall below. 
Speaking on behalf of the National Canners’ Association I wish to 
emphasize the fact that it has stood for pure food and development 
along lines which made pure food not only desirable, but neces- 
sary to this nation. When the national law was passed in 1906 
the canners of this country, as a body, endorsed what has proved 
to be one of the greatest measures ever passed by Congress. As 
individuals and as an association we still stand upon that plat- 
form created four years ago. It has elevated our business; it 
has made us feel that we were a factor in the development of 
this country, which can only be measured by such growth as the 
state of Wisconsin has shown. The assistance that has been given 
the National Canners’ Association by the allied associations I 
desire here to publicly recognize. It has been the kind of assist- 
ance that went down deep—down into the pockets of the man who 
was asked—the kind of assistance that has enabled us to extend 
our infiuence over a very much wider area in the last two years, 
and an influence which we hope will continue to extend until the 
people of this country will appreciate that the National Canners’ 
Association was organized to produce that which develops pure 
food in its most beneficial form. 

There are many problems constantly presenting themselves to us 
which we are studying. Some of those problems will be presented 
at our regular sessions: some others we will be able to accomplish 
at this meeting: some must necessarily be postponed, but I wish to 
say in closing that every problem that presents itself to the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association touching upon the food of the people 
will be treated honestly and fairly, so that the American public 
can fee] that an association of this kind is an honor and a credit, 
not only to the members of the associations, but to every city in 
which we meet and every state where our products are produced. 

The time was when meetings of associations were attended by 
but few. The growth of the attendance upon these meetings dur- 
ing the last four years has shown that the work is impressing 
itself upon the individual. Personality is beginning to count anc 
personality must count toward the elevation of our business as 
we go down into the times to come. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to the thanks which I am _ pleased 
to extend to the city of Milwaukee, I wish to advance the hope 
that our meetings will be handled by the — of Milwaukee in 
such a way that we will be reported and represented properly 
and rightly, not alone before the people of Milwaukee, but 
throughout the country. We believe in our cause. We know we 
have a strong and good cause, and we shall fight with all our 
might and main to make the people understand it. 

Because of the fact that our chairman has necessarily been 
obliged to leave for a moment, it becomes an honor and pleasure 
for the last speaker to introduce to you the next speaker, L. A. 
Sears, of Ohio. 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT SEARS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—I have not prepared, except in a memor- 
andum way, my remarks for this morning. Two years ago you 
recall there was a new movement put on foot along with our 
national organizations that was called the Bureau of Publicity, 
and it was taken charge of by the secretary in connection with 
his many other taborious and arduous duties. I want to say to 
you that the mind that conceived this idea is worthy of the 
greatest credit from this organization. The man who conceived 
the idea is the one who has just addressed you and introduced 
me to you. Now, we have followed up the idea, and as we go on 
we find that the thought was even better than we supposed. We 
find that there is an infinite amount of work to do along those 
lines. Our secretary’s office is in receipt of thousands and thou- 
sands of letters on this subject. 





The first thing we find to do is to educate the great American 
press to the realization that canned food is a necessary article 
in the economy of civilization; to educate the press to the fact 
that our products are healthful and good to eat. 

In educating the press we feel as though we have made some 
progress. With due deference to the great intelligence of the 
press, there are some things about canned goods that have been 
learned recently. rhe papers formerly had articles that were 
discouraging. They did not publish them on purpose to injure us, 
but they printed pictures that were suggestive of unhealtnfulness 
and of unsanitary conditions. They were untrue, but they wanted 
something funny, something that would make a head line, and 
eanned foods had to suffer for it. Now, we are following those 
things up, and we are educating the papers of this country by 
the hundreds. Now we have on our side hundreds’ of intelligent, 
progressive, capable managing editors and space _ writers who 
know the truth and who will not deceive the public when they 
do know it. In every case that has been traced by our Secretary. 
It has been so carefully managed that all of those editors and 
newspaper men are our friends; and it is a matter of record 
that there has not been a single second offense of this nature by 
any of the papers referred to. Instead, where the space writer 
comes in with the large head lines on a matter of this kind the 
editor scrutinizes it, and says: “Look here, young man, are you 
satisfied this is true? Can you vouch for these facts?’ He would 
say, “Oh, well, that is what I heard down the street.” The 
editor says: “Well, you go back and find out. You see the doctor, 
you see the coroner, and if this party was really injured by 
canned goods, we are ready to publish it; but if not, it goes in 
the waste basket.” 

The consequence is we hear no more such talk. 

In addition to the publicity campaign, shortly after the meet 
ing at Atlantic City a year ago the Executive Committee got to- 
gether and made up their minds that their newly elected Presi- 
dent was sitting around a good deal looking pretty, and that he 
didn’t have much to do, and they wanted to keep him busy earning 
his salary ; so they planned to take up his time during the summer 
vacation and fall vacation, and called upon him and your other 
officers to address the several state organizations, and acting under 
those instructions your President and Secretary and sometimes 
your Executive Committee have imposed some burdens upon them- 
selves. We have visited the associations in every state in the 
Union, excepting one, east of the Rocky Mountain and we found 
to our disappointment that a great many of our organizations and 
members were not following closely the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. They are busy people and I don’t blame them for it, but 
in fact they had not absorbed the thought or the idea that we 
were trying to get at. They had not comprehended the virtue and 
value of this publicity campaign. They did not really have much 
comprehension as to what it was for, except possibly to give a 
chance for some of our leading lights to secure promotion and 
emulation at the hands of the organization. I flatter myself, and 
I hope I am not deceiving myself when I say, that the canners 
of this country have been enlightened as to what we are trying 
to do. We have secured financial co-operation, which is the one 
great thing we need, and we have received more support from 
sources that we had not received before, after the whole thing 
had been explained to them in a definite and careful manner. I 
think the reason for the lack of enthusiasm is that they didn’t 
really comprehend what we were trying to do. The fact is we 
are trying to educate the American people. We are carrying on 
this campaign, not for the ape of converting you and the many 
thousand of people who think well of canned goods, and they are 
a very small proportion of what they should be, but we are reach- 
ing the millions of people who know nothing about it; and if 
they know anything about it, it is some information they have 
received from newspapers that have misstated the facts; and we 
feel sure from evidence that we have got that millions of these 
consumers who had tabooed our products are eating them now. 
Our Secretary has in his possession hundreds of letters from 
house wives, from men in all walks of life, congratulating the 
Nationa! Canners* Association on the fact that they have restored 
canned foods to their confidence. They always have liked them; 
they always have needed them; and now that they have the 
assurance of 1,800 canners that they are pure and wholesome, 
they could use them with every degree of confidence. 

There are a few things I want to recommend to you for your 
consideration and possibly for your action here today. One is 
the increasing of our dues. Now, the dues are $5.00 to anybody 
packing 10,000 cases ; $50.00 for 300,000 cases or over—and I want 
to recommend to your consideration that you make the minimum 
dues the same as they are now, with progressive steps as to quantity 
until you have reached a million cases, in which case they pay 
$500.00 to the organization, and I hope you will pass a resolution 
before the close of this session authorizing that, or else author- 
izing the Executive Committee to take such action on that line 
as it desires, and I know they are in favor of this plan, and 
heartily endorse that policy. It will give us more money; and 
I want to tell you that is what we need. We need first an in- 
telligent conception of our organization, and of the work we have 
to do. If you really have that in your system you will have 
enthusiasm and give our work more support. And then we have 
got to get the money before we can expect to accomplish results. 
A beggarly and poor treasury in this organization takes the life 
and the work out of your officers, 

Another recommendation I want to make is 
broaden the plan of our organization so that 
director from each local and state organization. 

We have merely a working arrangement with the state or local 
organizations, making the presidents of such organizations vice 
presidents of our National association. We have tried to work 
and we are working, in the closest kind of affiliation. We have 
had meetings of the local presidents and secretaries with the 
Executive Committee of the National Association—two or three 
of them in the past year—and have discussed ways and means 
and the subject in general, and that work should be kept up. The 
vice presidents and secretaries of the local organizations will work 
in harmony with the National association; but we think we want 
another foundation stone somewhere among every state and local 
association, so as to reach out for still more help and influence; 
and, therefore, I urge that you will authorize the Executive Com- 
mittee to enlarge the scope of the organization. From this Board 









that we 
will be a 


this, 
there 


of Directors, the Executive Committee who will manage the affairs 
of the association 
elected or selected; and I 


during the interim between meetings, will be 
recommend that the Executive Commit- 
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tee be kept down to where it is now, or maybe a little ; 
because they have to meet occasionally and ‘jit brings nar.” 
different parts of the country, and they certainly cannot " —— 
pected to do it without at least their railroad fare and hot 1 bia 
being paid. None of them is compensated, as you know except te 

? 0) 


that extent, and only part of them have been compensated ey 
in that respect; a great many have rejected it, and some Nt 
accepted it. nwe 
The next matter that [ have to bring before you is the legis 
lative business which we have been obliged to attend to during 


the year. Almost every state has up legislation which has had 

be looked after—not because we are especially affected tl to 
but we feel that it ought to be guided by people of practical’ y a 
and who understand their business. As a result of our one 
some of the legislation has been dropped because of its im oe 
ticability, while other legislation has been put through on prone 









lines. National legislation has taken some attention during the 
last year. There is now up before Congress an amendment to the 
pure food law requiring the labeling of every can with the net 


weight of the contents. This measure has been endorsed by your 
ixecutive Committee; and it represents the sentiment Of* the 
National association, unless in convention assembled it is reversed 

Another amendment to the same bill, which has been made a 
Senate bill since its introduction, is a clause requiring the name 
of the manufacturer to appear on every package of food product 
This is another measure endorsed by the Executive Committee and 
it is the policy of your association until other action is taken 
by this body. I think the putting of the name on the can or 
package of food products complies with the very latest ethical 
rule that the consumer should know who makes what they eat 
In other words, “Whose kitchen is it coming out of 7’ (Applause.) 

Personally, 1 am_not so enthusiastic about the net weight pill 
I agree with the Executive Committee that it is a proper thing 
to legislate on it, but I am strongly of the opinion that legislation 
should be limited to laws that can be written in the statute books 
without the aid of a commission or a specialist, and written so 
plainly that the citizen may read though he runs. However I 
expect they are on the right track, and I will yield to the ma- 





jority. 
Now, there is another matter that I want to call your attention 
to, and that is the Department of Research. You know, as | 


know, und as our Executive Committee knows, what is going on 
in the Department of Chemistry in Washington; what line of re. 
search and of thought and action they are pursuing. When you 
uppreciate these things you may think that we have been dilatory 
in not beginning this research work before. There are laws that 
are going to be pressed for the extra coating of tin plates. <A 
law is going to be put upon the statute books establishing stand- 
ards; laws are contemplated to provide for placing dates on the 
cans; and there are other laws of even more import than that. 
It is going to be put up to us, individually and collectively, to 


know what we are talking about when we go down to the De- 
partment to discuss these questions with them. They tell you 


what they have found, and you ask them how you are going to 
correct it, and they will sit back on their dignity, which is proper, 
I guess, and say: You fellows ovght to have your own chemists: 
and, therefore, I am going to recommend as the policy of your 
Executive Committee, unless it is instructed to the contrary, to 
employ the best chemist in the United States, and procure for him 
a chair in one of the best universities in the United States, endow 
it, and put somebody there to work night and day to defend the 
National Canners’ Association. (Applause. ) And _ information 
from day to day, week to week and month to month can be drawn 
out of that laboratory, which will be of value to every member of 
the National Canners’ Association. (Applause.) 

That ends my recommendations, excepting one thing. I hope 
you won't say it is on the political line, because it is not. You 
all know that there has been introduced in Congress a bill re- 
lating to the reciprocity treaty that is to be passed between our 
good neighbors over in Canada and the United States: and I want 
a resolution passed here that we endorse the policy of that Dill. 
(Applause.) And ask that it go through as it is, and to ask our 
representatives to make strong efforts to secure absolutely free 
interchange of canned goods between the two countries. (Ap- 
plause.) We believe if it does not come now, it will come later 
anyway, because we are going to grow closer and closer together 
commercially. We are getting some concessions on canned goods, 
but not as much as we should. I think a resolution on that sub- 
ject would be timely. I think it would help our friends at Wash- 
ington, and show them what the feeling and thought of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association is on that subject; and if you cannot 
endorse it, why opposite it, and that will help them find out a way. 

I thank you, ladies and gentlemen. (Applause.) 

Mr. HAsgerot: Gentlemen, just a minute. Among those who 
have been identified with the canned goods industry for a num- 
ber of years past is Mr. George Cobb. Among the interests 
that have helped the National Canners’ Association, especially 
in the work of creating that desirable publicity that we have 
created, no industry has ever been able to offer an allied: in- 
dustry more encouragement than has the Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association. I have the honor to introduce Mr. George 
L. Cobb. 

PRESIDENT COBB’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—The initials were erron- 
eous, but everything else seems to be all right. It is evident from 
the number of people who just left the hall that there were those 
who were at Atlantic City last year and heard me. 

I stand before you as a representative of the downtrodden 
minority. When this program was being arranged I made a motion 
that these so-called speeches by the presidents of the several asso- 
ciations be omitted; my proposition was voted down by a majority 
of two to one. Brother Sears stated that he had been talking 
for many years, ever since he began to run for Congress down in 
Ohic and simply could not stop on such short notice. Brother 
Jones was even more vigorous in his opposition, claiming that 
never before had he been allowed to make a speech outside of 
Peoria—wherever that is, and had looked forward to this as an 
opportunity to prove that all Jones do not look alike, that he is 
eo whatever to that one who is so foolish as to “pay the 
freight.” 


























{ am glad to be able to announce to you that in all other matters 
during the past year your officers have been most harmonious, and 
earried the banner of Union, Unity and Unanimity. 

One year has rolled around since we met at Atlantic City and 
wondered what the sad sea waves were saying. In that little 
family gathering there was no joy; with heavy stocks of canned 
goods on hand, with no interest in futures and no inclination to 
puy machinery, the outlook was indeed dark. What a change one 

; We have met in this famous city of Milwau- 


we have 


year has wrought. , 

kee—instead of hundreds there are thousands, to me it looks like 

hundreds of thousands. On all sides there is faith, hope and 
Canned goods have at last come into their own. The 


“heer. 
good on, “How to increase their consumption” has been answered. 
That best friend of the canner, “The American Housewife,” has 
come to realize in this age of high cost of living that canned goods 
are first aid to the wounded income. Here's hoping that she may 
still continue to obtain “value received,” and that canned goods 
may never cease to. be 
themselves the best adver- 
tisement of canned goods. 

I have the very great 
honor to _ represent the 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association. An 
honor perhaps greater this 
year than ever before, 
since we are larger, better 
organized and more repre- 
sentative. We are all here, 
ninety-one members, five 


hundred salesmen. We 
will occupy every foot of 
space in the most 


floor 
magnificent convention hall 
at our greatest convention. 
We wish to give you fair 
warning that we have come 
here each with two hands, 
one to shake yours, the 
other to write down your 
orders. We like you and 
hope you will like us. Our 
side show is going on all 
the time with the greatest 
collection of wonders and 
euriosities ever gathered 
together under one roof 
You will behold machines 
which will nearly work, 
seeds—some of which will 
grow. cans—not all of 
which will leak, and labels 

which are legal aecord- 
ing to the laws of some 
states. In short, the mo- 
ment you have entered ma- 
chinery hall you will vote 
us the “Big Noise.” 

I seem to have. accom- 
plished my task, which was 
to say nothing in the few 
est words within the short- 
est length of time. If my 
speech is to be given a 
name it should be called a 
Mother Hubbard — speech, 
which as I understand it 
is one which covers every 
thing in general and noth- 








ing in particular. Right 
here something tells me 
that I have forgotten two 
things which were im- 
pressed upon me_ by the 
friend who drilled me for 


this extemporaneous speech 
he told me after the 
third burst of tumultuous 
applause, to stop and take 
a swallow of water. He 
also urged frequent § ges 
tures and explained the 
difference in their signifi- 
cance, claiming that “Every 
little movement has a 
meaning all its own’’—for ° 
illustration, in saying “We I 
have had a good year” I Ya 
was to use the outstretched 
palms, rather than in the 
manner the Hebrew comedian does it. Now, my friend Jones, who 
is about as anxious as I was a few minutes ago, is becoming worse 
(laughter) ; and I will stop, and merely say that in behalf of our 
association I welcome you to this meeting and wish you a most 
prosperous and happy New Year. (Applause and laughter.) 

Mr. Haseror: Everybody is invited up to shake Mr. Cobb by 
the hand. (Laughter.) Jones will now have the opportunity, 
not to pay the freight, but to deliver the speech of his life. 
(Laughter. ) We all feel and know that the work of his asso- 
ciation has been a great help to us because men like Jones have 
taken an interest in our business and in our work and in our 
development, and for that we thank them. 


Retiring Tresident 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT JONES. 
5: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—While I am deeply con- 
Sclous of the honor as President of the National Canned Goods and 
Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association to represent them and to extend 





to you their cordial greetings and best wishes at this joint meet- 

ing, I am forcibly reminded of a story that the new Senator Tay- 

ate Tennessee tells that occurred while he was governor of that 
ate. 
Governor 


Taylor was, as you probably know, accused quite 
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National 








often of using, or rather abusing, his pardoning power. He is 
of a very generous nature and has a kindly feeling for all and 
the conduct of his office quite democratic. He was sitting at his 
desk one day in the capital when in walked a colored woman. 
With his kindly smile he said, ‘‘Good morning, auntie; what can I 
do for you?’ Well, Marse Governor, you can give me my old man 
back, you done got him over in the penitentiary and I want him 
to come home. Now, Marse Governor, you ain’t losin’ nothin’ by 
lettin’ him out, he ain’t no account, never did no work in his 
life and he won't work for you over there, no, sah, not dat 
niggah; all he do is to eat your vittels what de state pays for. 

The governor asked auntie why her old man was in the peniten- 
tiary, and if he was a loafer and no account why she wanted him 
back again. And auntie said, ‘“‘Sure he’s no account, boss, and 
all he done, was one night when it was awful cold and de six 
little chillen’s was hungry and cryin’ for somethin’ to eat, he done 
up went an’ stole a pig. Dat’s all, boss, and as I cain’t lie to 
you, I done wants him 
back, cause we're about 
out of meat again.” 

Now I can’t help but 
think that this morning 
session is about out of 
speakers and that is the 
reason I am on the pro- 
gramme. 

To the business men of 
Milwaukee, so ably repre- 
sented by their president, 
Mr. Machett, we extend our 
hearty congratulations. It 
was organization and co- 
operation that made this 
beautiful building possible. 

To all Milwaukee, we 
extend our heartfelt thanks 
for the felicitations of 
Mayor Seidel. 

To our good friend Mr. 
Ilaserot we are also grate- 
ful, but he must have been 
here before to tell such 
beautiful truths of Milwau- 
kee’s hospitality and — 
other things. 

To President Sears and 
President Cobb, well, we 
expected as much, for I am 
sure they were selected for 
their respective positions 
on account of their splen- 
did qualifications which 
they have so well portrayed 
to you this morning. 

We are to be congratu- 
lated on being brought to- 
gether in this glorious city 
of Milwaukee and I am 
sure when we depart for 
our various homes, we will 
all be better acquainted 
with many of the things it 
is noted for, than we are 
at present. Time alone 
prevents my going into de- 
tails. 

Just a word about our 
individual association. It 
is composed of men that 
occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in the mercantile 
world, a position that is in 
my opinion impregnable, 
assembling as they do day 
after day the markets of 
the world and so to speak 
offering them to the whole- 
sale buyer at the lowest 
minimum cost. Thus offer- 
ing to the canner or pack- 
er representation of the 
best and highest class on 
the a la carte alan or pay 
tor what you get. 

We believe we are one 
of the most important sell- 
ing forces in foodstuffs to- 


‘ aoe Ss a day and we are working 
Canners’ Association. toward one end, that you, 
Mr. Canner, will recognize 


us as the proper and most economical channel to sell your goods to 
the wholesale grocer who, I say without fear of successful contra- 
diction, is the logical distributor of food stuffs to the retail trade. 

Organization is responsible for every meeting or convention 
that these allied associations have ever held, as it is for this one. 
You evidently believe in organization or you would not be here and 
I want to say that every canner and every broker here should 
see that every one of his associates joins the association, for we 
know that in “union there is strength.” 

I want at this time, on behalf of the brokers’ association, to 
extend our thanks to the officers and members of the National 
Canners’ Association. I believe our work has been carried on with 
a view to co-operation the past year as never before and we have 
as brokers met with uniform courtesy and kindness in all of our 
dealings with them. 

We have been invited to attend many of 
mittee meetings and have been consulted on all matters that were 
of mutual interest and we have found that they were many. For 
instance, every broker in canned goods is interested in all legis- 
lation, state and national, especially pure food effecting the canning 
industry. Freight rates and express rates, state and interstate. 
Discounts, terms and so on through a list that is too long for me 





their executive com- 


to touch upon. I do, however, want to refer to one more, one 
that is as vital to the best interests of the broker as it is to the 
canner. One that every broker should keep before him at al) 
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times and one that he should use every effort to promote, and that 
is the publicity campaign. A campaign that I believe is now 
being carried on in the right way by the right people, and a cam- 
paign whose success is assured. 

We are also indebted to the Machinery Supplies Association, the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Brokers in Refined Sugar; they have evinced a desire 
to co-operate with us in every way possible. 

Another great and powerful adjunct to the successful packing 
and selling of canned goods that deserves more than passing men- 
tion is the trade press. I don’t know whether they have a “devil” 
in their office or not, but we do know that many of the leading 
dailies of this country lose no opportunity to turn their “devil” 
loose and give our industry worse than that; in fact, they are 
so busy trying to raise the “devil” that they do not stop to in- 
vestigate as to facts but publish erroneous statements that are of 
incalculable harm to the canned goods industry. It is then our 
friends, the so-called “trade press,” with their years of experience 
in the business, step to the front and without thought of pecu- 
niary aid, ably present the facts to the public and contradict the 
many insane and irresponsible reports that are published. 

Do you, Mr. Canner and Mr. Broker, thoroughly appreciate their 

loyalty and friendship? If you don’t, you ought to. If you don't 
support them you are 
standing in your own light. 
I thank them one and all 
without an exception for 
the help they have been to 
our association the past 
year. 

In closing I want for 
the benefit of those pres 
ent that are not person- 
ally acquainted with 
canned goods brokers to 
eall their attention to the 
paragraph in the conven 
tion programme where it 
says: 

“Many members of the 
National Canned Goods 
and Dried Fruit Brokers’ 
Association will have of 
fices in the ‘stalls’ of the 
main auditorium hall.” 

It is possible that as 
you visit them they will 
eat out of your hand, but 
they won’t bite and they 
will give you a_ cordial 
welcome both there and at 
all of our meetings, notices 
of which you will find in 
our programme. I thank 
you. 


Ladies 


This sug 


Mr. HASEROT: 
and Gentlemen- 
gestion of Mr. Jones as to 
attending the meetings of 
that reminds me 
that in this great age of 
ability we need the good 
will of just such associa 
tions as the Brokers; and 
I am going to ask, be 
cause the Association de 
serves it, that in order to 
create more team work 
between us, that when 
any of the gentlemen who 
are in the canning busi- 
ness need a broker he 
should find one who is a 
member of the Associa 
tion. (Applause.) 

In all great changes 
that oceur in the world’s 
history there is some one 
individual who rises to 
the oceasion. You all 
know the story of Luther. 
You all know the history 
of McKinley. You all 
have read of the situation 
down in Virginia when a 
Grant was necessary for the preservation of this country. You 
all remember how Lincoln was placed in a position of authority 
in this country when a Lincoln was needed. You all heard dur- 
ing the recent difficulty with Spain about the man behind the 


session 


Retiring President Canning 


GEO. W. COBB, H. P. 


Machinery and 


gun. No great work, whatever its character, can be 
plished and well accomplished without that man behind the oun 
The National Canners’ Association has such a man. as ra 
fitting tribute I am going to read a letter that was sent to Mil. 
waukee, written by a man who could not be here to 
the convention, but who wishes to express his personal 
ciation. 
APPRECIATION OF NATIONAL SECRETARY’S WORK 
It is dated Cazenovia, N. Y., February 4th, and reads: 
Mr. Frank E. Gorrell, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
My dear Mr. Gorrell—Circumstances unforeseen prey 
\ ; ‘ vent at- 
tending the national convention this year, but I want to aan - 
a line conveying my appreciation and that of my associates in the 
canning business of all the good work you have done for the in 
dustry in 1910. ” 
On every side I have heard cordial expression of admiration for 
the tact and pleasant persistence you have displayed in following 
up the flippant utterances 
of a sensation-loving press 
and in every case refuting 
the wouldbe slander at its 
very door. I heartily sec- 
ond these expressions, and 
hope you will find it pos- 
sible to continue the good 
work during 1911 
Sincerely yours, 
HENRY BURDEN, 2Np. 
The reading of this 
telegram was _ greeted 
with loud applause. 
Mr. SEARS: One thing 
more—it is an _ interna- 
tional affair. We have a 
telegram here from Wal- 
ter A. Frost from Naples, 
Italy, reading as fol- 
lows: 
FROST SENDS GREET- 
ING FROM ITALY. 
NAPOLI, ITALY, 
- Feb. 6, 1911, 
ro Gorrell, Pfister, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Greetings to convention. 
TROST. 
PRESIDENT SEARS: [ 
will now appoint the 
following committees: 


accom- 


attend 
appre- 


On Nominations. 


Gene Dickinson, of Illi- 
nois. 

Ek. W. Virden. of Iowa. 
Richard Dallam, of 
Maryland. 

E. 8S. Thorne, of New 
York. 

James 
Ohio. 

F. F. Wiley. of Indiana. 

J Warvel, of Ohio. 


Reichelderfer, of 


Ways and Means. 


George G. sailey, of 
New York. 

t. O. Woodard, of Iowa. 

J. W. McCall, of Illinois. 

Frank Gerber, of Mich- 
igan. 

J. C. Warvel, of Ohio. 

Cc. T. Lee, of Illinois. 

E. vo Stockham, of 
Maryland. 

Resolutions. 

Hugh 8. 
more. 

S. F. Haserot, of Ohio. 
Strasbaugh, of 


Orem, of Balti- 


. A alae Maryland. 
Supplies Association. W. H. Ames, of Wiscon- 
sin. 
—. ie 
F. W. Douthitt, of Minnesota. York. 


Cc. W. McReynolds, of Indiana. E. P. 


We will now adjourn. The meeting this afternoon will 
begin promptly at 2 o’clock. 


Olney, of New 


Daggett, of Mich. 
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SECOND SESSION 
Tuesday Afternoon, February 7, 1911 


A] HE convention was called to order at 2 p. m. by 
President Sears, who said: ‘‘The first speaker 
ou the program is a gentleman who has made 
a study of his business, ana will aadress you 

G on the subject of ‘Pedigreeing and Saving Seed 

. eo) Corn.’ I want to introduce to you Mr. Richard 

Diekinson, of I}inois.’ (Applause. ) 

SAVING AND PEDIGREEING SEED CORN. 

The proper care of seed is one of the most important and the 
most neglected of any process of the canning business. The enor- 
mous growth of the industry during the past generation has made 
it difficult to give sufficient attention to the production of seed. 
Also, the old methods of saving seed are not sufficient for the large 
quantity now required. The result is that many canners have 
found it so difficult to produce high grade seed that they have 
grown careless in this respect. In consequence, some canners buy 


SS ad 


WALTER 
National 


A. FROST, 


Director Brokers’ Association. 


all their seed, sometimes at great expense and frequently having 
trouble because they are unable to secure the same strain and 
hence the same quality as that previously used. Buying is better, 
however, than such saving as that described by the proprietor of 
a large factory, who said they always planted more corn than 
they expected to be able to pack, then whatever part matured too 
fast was left to stand for seed. When it was fully ripened in the 
field, it was shucked and hauled to the crib, and in the winter 
when it was convenient, was shelled with a power sheller. 

_ Such methods of saving seed corn help to keep up the old 
fallacy that seed corn which has been imported to any locality 
will tend to run down after a few years in its new environment. 
This belief is correct only to the extent that any seed tends to 
vary in type and adjust itself to new climatic and soil conditions, 
unless care is used in selection of the seed so as to preserve the 
original characteristics. On the other hand, it is now the gener- 
ally accepted belief of most field corn breeders that seed corn im- 
ported from any considerable distance, especially if it undergoes 
a change of latitude, will take at least two or three years to be- 
come sufficiently acclimated to make its best yield. 

Another phase of this belief is the idea that canned corn, pro- 
duced from seed grown in the East, especially in New England, 
will have better flavor than corn of the same variety grown in the 
Same locality. canned in exactly the same manner, but produced 
from seed grown in the central states. This claim has been chal- 
lenged for some time by western canners who grow their own seed, 
and during the coming season will be made the subject of experi- 
ments to determine from actual tests whether there is any differ- 
ence in flavor due to the locality in which the seed corn is raised. 

In saving seed corn through most of the sections devoted to corn 
canning, the danger of frost makes it always desirable and often 
necessary to gather the seed before it has fully matured in the 
field. On this account, it must be dried after gathering, for which 
purpose some growers use racks, or tie it ~ with strings. These 
methods will do for small handlers, but lack capacity for the 
canner. Some growers use a crib with tight sides, and a false 
slatted floor, through which air is forced by a blower, for a week 


63 


has the disadvantage 
other prevents prompt 

This objection also 
unless the crates are 


or more after storing the corn. But this 
that the pressure of the ears touching each 
drying and promotes mold at these points. 
applies to the custom of storing in crates, 
very shallow, in which case the capacity is limited. A much bet- 
ter method is to stick the ears up on pegs so that no two touch 
each other. Patented hangers are on the market for this purpose 
in the form of iron rods with wire points upon which the end of 
the cob may be stuck. A home-made appliance which is cheaper 
and which has proven very satisfactory is a strip of wood one 
by two inches and of as great length as will hang from the ceil- 
ing of the seed house, into which ten-penny nails are driven from 
both sides at such an angle that when the strips are hung from 
one end, the pointed end of the nai! will make an angle of about 
seventy to eighty degrees with the vertical. The nails can be 
placed about three to four inches apart and the strips hung close 
together so that with the ceiling about twelve to fourteen feet in 
height, corn can be stored at from fifty to one hundred ears to 
the square foot of floor space and be thoroughly and satisfactorily 
dried. Artificial heat desirable in damp or very cool weather, 
the temperature should not be allowed to fall much if any below 
fifty degrees until the corn is thoroughly dried. 

Of course, all moldy ears, nubbins, ears showing mixture of field 
corn and other undesirable types are previously culled out so that 
the hangers are used only for good seed ears. It is good practice 
in gathering seed from the field to snap the ears off in the shuck 
the same as for canning and finish the husking at the seed house 
in order to prevent shattering and bruising. 

When dry, the butt and tip of each ear should be shelled off, 
and the grains examined for mold or other imperfection which 
has not been apparent before. If the grains at both ends of the 
ear have a bright appearance then shell the balance of the ear 
into a pan and look over the corn after being shelled. It is often 
possible in this way to reject an ear having moldy or blemished 
grains in the center which would otherwise have gone into the 
seed unnoticed. 

After shelling, the corn should be fanned 
to take out chaffy and other light grains, then graded for si 
so it will drop uniformly in the planter. As soon as shelling is 
well under way, test a few samples for germination to see if your 
inspection was careful enough. | If you find it difficult to secure 
a high percentage of germination by this method then test each 


is 


with a strong blast 


R. DICKINSON, Eureka, Il. 


ear before shelling. There are various good systems and apparatus 
for doing this. Professor Holden, of the lowa Experiment Sta- 
tion, has developed a very good one and is a strong advocate 
of this method of testing. 

The common practice of selecting seed at shelling time, how- 
ever, enables one to judge only as to the appearance of the ear. 
It gives no information in regard to the yield, the style of stalk, 
= sag uniformity of quality or time of maturity of the ears pro- 
duced. 

To determine these latter points, some growers go into the field 
just before harvesting the crop and mark certain select ears, 
choosing the larger ears from hills having two or three stalks, as 
probably having exceptional vigor; also since the examination is 
made just at the time of ripening, it is possible to make a selection 
for uniformity of the time of maturity as well as for type of 
stalk and other characteristics of growth. 

This method of selection is founded on the tendency of sweet 
corn, like all other plants, to reproduce itself. It is well known, 
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however, as any one will notice when looking through a field, 
especially if he is selecting seed, that there is always a consider- 
able tendency to vary from the type of the seed that was planted. 
These variations, or “sports,” as they are termed, are the basis 
for new strains and varieties, by taking advantage of desirable 
variations from the normal and propagating them for several 
generations with careful selection. This work, however, is the 
province of the seedsman rather than of the canner and need 
not be dwelt upon here. The important point in this to the canner 
is that there is a very marked difference ia the production of 
these variations by different ears. In fact, the differences in 
individuality of different ears is one of the most striking dis- 
coveries of the student of corn breeding. An ear having every 
desirable characteristic will often produce a very small yield of 
undesirable ears, while a much poorer appearing ear will show 
a large and uniformly desirable progeny. A study of the per- 
formance of different ears recalls Mark Twain's saying, “You 
can’t tell how far a frog can jump by looking at the frog.” 

Some produce a variety of types, while others show a 
strong to reproduce their own characteristics without 
variations. Having once secured a satisfactory type of seed, it is 
this latter quality that is desired. ‘This inherent tendency is 
covered and taken advantage of by what is called the “ear to row 
test. That is, plant selected ears, embodying the desired char- 
acteristics, in a separate plat, one to each row, taking care that 
the soil uniform and that the whole plat has absolutely uni- 
form cultivation. In order to secure a uniform stand it is well 
to plant three or more grains to the hill and after the corn is up, 
thin out to two stalks per hill. During the growing season, watch 
the manner of growth and character of stalk, the setting of the 
ears, and time of maturity. Finally, gather each row separately, 
and note the variation in yield and in the character of the ears 
produced as compared with the parent ear. Thus, rows which 
show a poor habit of growth, unevenness in maturity, a poor yield 
or a marked tendency to vary from the type of the parent ear 
should be rejected entirely. From the rows showing high yield, 
and uniformity in time of maturity, select the best ears, that is, 
those which are the nearest to the exact reproduction of the 
parent ear, and plant these in an “ear to row” plat the next year. 
The balance of the ears in these desirable rows, should be shelled 
up together and planted in a propagating or multiplying plat in 
order to produce seed for the general crop of the year after. The 
“ear to row” plat should be planted in the center of this multiply- 
ing plat, as this has been proved by practice to be the most satis- 
factory way of isolating it from the pollen of other varieties of 
corn which might mix with it. The close proximity in one row of 
a number of plants, all grown from the same parent ear, creates 

1 of inbreeding by self-pollenization, which is overcome by 
-tasseling half of each row, alternating the ends, so that the 
half which bears tassels will pollenize the de-tasseled rows ad- 
joining it. The tassels should be pulled out rather than cut or 
broken off, as the wound will bleed badly if made above the pro- 
tecting leaves. It is good practice, likewise to de-tassel all the 
weak, late stalks in or near the plat. 

The first year of the “ear to row” test determines which of the 
ears planted has the power to transmit its own characteristics to 
its progeny. The next year’s “ear to row” test, using these ears 
which have inherited the parent ear’s characteristics, will show 
which of them have also inherited from the parent ear the power 
to transmit these characteristics to their progeny. ‘Thus, the con- 
tinuation of the test for a term of years tends to eliminate the 
undesirable traits and to fix the desirable features, thus producing 
an improved and persistent type. 

Does this seem difficult to accomplish? It has been criticized 
as being a great deal of work with somewhat problematic results. 
It seemed so to me on first sight, but being dissatisfied with the 
limitation of ear selection, I concluded to try it. The first year, 
I planted twenty of as nearly identically uniform ears as I was 
able to select, and I was astonished at the results. To begin 
with, one row of the twenty showed a shorter but more rapid 
growth and matured from five to seven days before the balance. 
On gathering the crop, I found a difference of yield ranging from 
seventeen and one-half pounds to thirty-two pounds of dry corn 
produced, the average being about twenty-six pounds, with a 
corresponding difference in the type of ears. One row showed a 
considerable mixture of field corn, no trace of which had appeared 
in the parent ear. ‘The knowledge that the very best ears 
could select had such wide difference in their inherited ability to 
reproduce their own good qualities, decided my case in favor of a 
careful campaign to eliminate the poor ears. 

There has been a considerable study of the 
corn seed by the experiment stations of Wisconsin, Maine, Mary- 
land and the National Department of Agriculture. The Illinois 
station has made a very exhaustive study of the effects of breed- 
ing on the corn plant in general and many of their results are 
of quite as much interest to the grower of sweet corn as of field 
corn. Their studies are also of interest in showing the remarkable 
results which may be obtained in a few generations by means of 
the “ear to row” test. For example, in one experiment selection 
was made for varying the height of the ear above the ground, 
and in five years’ selection, the average height of one type was two 
feet one inch, while the average of the opposite type was five feet 
four inches. In another experiment, for verre the angle with 
the stalk at which the ear is borne, it was possible in five years’ 
selection to produce one type which stood at an angle of thirty- 
one degrees, while the opposite . showed an angle of one hun- 
dred eleven degrees. Of course, these two experiments are of no 
particular advantage to the grower of sweet corn except as they 
show the possibilities of this system in determining which ears 
have the power to reproduce desirable characteristics and in fixing 
these characteristics permanently in the seed. The experiment re- 
garding the angle at which the ears are borne is of interest also 
because it was found incidentally in these tests that the percentage 
of moldy and decayed ears was less than half as great in the 
declining in the erect ea due presumably to the better pro- 
tection of the declining ears from the weather. 

Those desiring to make a further study of this matter are re- 
ferred to Bulletin No. 127 of the Bureau of Chemistry, U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 
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Station. 

In conclusion, don’t try to select seed 
of the ear only, but use the “ear to row” 
ears have the inherent power to reproduce themselves in their 
progeny. Select by performance, not by appearance. I would 
much rather plant a common looking ear from a good row, than 
the finest appearing ear from the general field. Select the best 
ears from the best rows for the next year’s piat. Plant the bal- 
ance of the ears from the good rows to produce seed for the gen- 
eral crop of the year after. Gather the seed before danger of 
frost, husk it at the seed house, sort and hang up all the ears 
not thoroughly dry, using artificial heat if necessary. Discard 
the butts and tips and shell each ear separately, inspecting the 
shelled kernels before accepting them. Fan thoroughly and grade 
for size_so it will plant uniformly. Test your seed to see if it wil] 
grow. Don’t guess—find out! This is work, but it is interesting 
work, and it is worth while. 7 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Ladies and Gentlemen—lIf I am not mis- 
taken, you are mighty glad you are here. You have heard some- 
thing today that will do you good if you apply it. I have 
learned something, and I know you have. When the gentleman 
quit speaking my mouth was open and I could hardly get it 
shut. 

Now, the next speaker on our program will tell us some- 
thing that is just as important and just as vital, and these 
papers and lectures are for information. The ‘one we have just 
heard was information for the farmer and the field men and 
every man connected with this great industry, whether he is 
growing the product of the fields or whether he is selling to 
the ultimate consumer. The paper you are going to hear now 
relates to something a little further along the line than the 
process of manufacturing. It is about the receptacles that 
retain our products and preserve them in fine condition for av 
unlimited time. I sampled a can of corn a year ago this month 
in Atlantie City that was packed by Burnham & Morrill thirty- 
nine years ago. It was fine tasting corn; there was nothing 
abnormal about it. A party of us intended to have it for din- 
ner one night, but, owing to some carelessness on the part of 
the chef, it was not served, so that we sampled it cold out of 
the can. We turned what remained over from the sample can 
to a chemist of the Department of Chemistry to have it 
analyzed, and he came back after a few weeks in a letter to me, 
and said that he had given it a careful examination and that 
he had found nothing abnormal about the can of corn, which 
was apparently of good flavor and fine in every respect. There 
was a slight trace of a flavor there that we detected in the 
sample and which he detected in his analysis, but we all de- 
cided that it was from the solder, from the old-fashioned 
method of making cans, the result of using rosin. There was 
a slight resin flavor. It was not apparent enough to be disa- 
greeable, but could be tasted. Now, if a can of corn can be 
kept for thirty-nine years and receive the endorsement of a 
government chemist, it makes us more certain than ever that 
there is iogic in the canning business and economy in it. The 
gentleman who is going to address you will tell you how these 
packages are made. 

I will now introduce to you Mr. 8S. A. Davis, Vice-President 
of the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company. 


The Manufacture of Tin Plate. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—On behalf of the Ametri- 
can Sheet and Tin Plate Company, I wish to express appreciation 
of the courtesy extended to us te meet with you on this occasion, 
and the opportunity presented to say something in connection 
with the manufacture of tin plate, as a comprehensive knowledge 
of the subject and of the various manufacturing details, cannot 
fail, we believe, to be of benefit. 

The process of tin plate manufacturing as carried on today is 
substantially the same as has prevailed since the early history 
of the art. However, decided improvement has been made in this 
country in the quality and character of plate produced, in that 
stronger and better machinery has been devised from time to 
time, thereby reducing to a minimum irregularities such as varia- 
" . ? . . e . 
tions in weight and distribution of metal on the surface of the 
sheet or plate, and differences of opinion to the contrary notwith- 
standing, we believe we are manufacturing today a better grade of 
tin plate than has ever heretofore been manufactured. 

In presenting this subject to you, it is our intention to touch 
freely on the manufacturing limitations, and, so far as possible, 
make clear to you why such exist. We desire, however, to impress 
forcibly upon you that these limitations are not peculiar to our 
own company, but are experienced by every manufacturer, at least 
to a similar degree. 

It.is probably unnecessary for our present purpose to go fur- 
ther back in the operation than the tin bar, of which the black 
plate for tinning is made, this being the form in which the steel, 
or raw material, is received by the tin plate maker from the steel 
works. The grade is known as soft steel, tin plate quality, and 
earries a minimum amount of the metalloids, such as carbon, 
manganese, sulphur and phosphorus. 


corn by the appearance 
test to determine which 


TIN BAR. 

One of the serious handicaps of the tin plate maker is directly 
attributable to the bar as received from the bar mill, in that it is 
entirely impossible to obtain bars of absolute uniformity in weight, 
this being due in part to variations in the temperature of the 
material being rolled, and to certain irregularities of the rolls, 
such as expansion and contraction, irregularity of roll surface 
wear, ete. The tin plate manufacturer prefers to purchase bars 
in this form rather than sheared to proper length, on account of 
his being better enabled to check-weigh and reject for any par- 
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ticular order, bars showing excessive or unusual weight variation. 

The first step at the tin mill is to shear these bars into the 
proper size to produce the dimension of plate required, after 
which they are transferred to the hot mill, or rolling depart- 
ment, and distributed to the various mills for conversion to sheet, 
or plate, form. 

When the bars have been brought to the proper rolling tempera- 
ture. two are removed from the furnace at one time and taken to 
the rolls, where they are passed singly through the mill a number 
of times, with the proper application of the screw to make the 
necessary reduction, and this is carried on until each piece has 
been reduced as thin as possible singly. These single pieces, 
which have now been elongated to some extent, at right angles 
with the original rolling of the bar, are placed in the sheet fur- 
nace and again brought up to the proper rolling temperature, 
when they are placed together and again passed through the rolls 
until they have been reduced as much as possible in this form, 
after which they are separated by a workman known as a 
“doubler,” who carries, or loops, one end over to the other and 
flattens out the doubled end on the doubling shear, after which 
the pack, as it is now known, is again returned to the furnace, 
prought up to the required rolling temperature, and the same 
operation at the mill repeated until it is again reduced as thin 
as possible in this form. 

The pack, now containing four sheets, is carefully opened, and 
the same doubling operation performed, with the addition that at 
this stage one end of the pack must be sheared off, in order to 
give it a square, open end. The pack of eight sheets, which it 
now contains, is again returned to the furnace, again brought to 
the proper rolling temperature and put through the same rolling 
operation, being at this point drawn to the required length, which 
is arrived at by measurement, and which final rolling operation 
gives a pack of eight sheets of black plate as near to weight called 
for as is practical by any method of manufacture ever yet devised. 

It must be now quite clear to you that the gauge of plate re- 

quired is obtained by the use of a bar of sufficient weight to 
theoretically make the gauge desired when rolled to the proper 
length. and you can, and will, readily see that, in view of the 
unavoidable and irregular scrap loss incident to shearing, and the 
impossibility of maintaining the rolls at a perfectly uniform tem- 
perature, and therefore shape, due to the uncontrollable fluctua- 
tions of temperature, it is impossible to perform this operation 
with absolute accuracy. 
We have stated that the tin bar originally carries some variation 
in weight which cannot be avoided, and our operation is of such 
a nature that absolute accuracy at this point in the manufacture 
is impossible, which, we believe, should, and will, indicate to you 
the impossibility of producing a tin plate without certain weight 
variations. é 

To go further into this subject, we might say that there is a 
distinct variation in the weight of the surface sheets, or those 
coming in contact with the rolls during the rolling operation, and 
the inside sheets. There is also a variation between the front and 
back end of the pack that is beyond the power of the operator to 
control. These variations can be exaggerated by careless work, 
but cannot be eliminated by the most careful work possible. 


SHEARING AND OPENING, 


After these packs have been subjected to the shearing opera- 


tion, in which they are trimmed to the desired dimensions, the 
sheets are separated by hand, weighed, and forwarded to the next 
department, which is the pickling department, where the plates as 
received from the hot mills are placed on edge in bronze racks, or 
erates, properly separated, to allow free action of the picklin 
bath; the crate is immersed in a dilute solution of sulphuric acid, 
at a temperature of approximately 180° F., in which bath it is 
mechanically plunged up and down until the oxide, which is_pres- 
ent on both sides of each sheet, is thoroughly and completely re- 
moved, exposing for the first time in the operation the metallic 
surface of the steel. 
PICKLING. 

After this process has been properly performed, the crate of 
sheets is subjected to a similar plunging operation in clean water, 
to remove the acid from the surface of the sheets, after which 
they are carefully and individually inspected and piled on an an- 
nealing stand, or bottom, to a height of 3% or 4 feet. This pile 
is then covered with an air tight steel lid, thoroughly sealed 
against the admission of air by the use of sand around the base. 
The annealing bottom is of cast steel, as is the lid, both capable 
of resisting high temperatures. 

ANNEALING. 


These annealing boxes containing the pickled sheets are then 
placed in annealing furnaces, varying considerably in size, from 
those having a capacity of four, up to a capacity of sixteen boxes 
or pots. These pots are slowly heated by any of the ordinary 
methods until they attain a temperature of approximately 1,600 
F., which temperature is maintained for a sufficient length of 
time to insure the heat thoroughly penetrating the mass of sheets 
under the cover. The annealing operation is of the utmost. import- 
ance; the greatest care is necessary for the most satisfactory re- 
sults in our own future operations and the finished material in 
the hands of the manufacturer. The material by this treatment 
is relieved of all the rolling strains and stresses set up in the 
former operations. The surface is perfectly clear and rendered 
bright and clean, having at this stage a silvery, metallic surface. 
Any impurities or traces of acid which may have adhered to the 
sheets are thoroughly burned off, and the plate put in proper con- 
dition for the surfacing, or cold rolling, operation, which is the 
next step. This heating is carried on to such an extent that in 
our usual practice the sheets adhere so tightly together as to make 
it impossible to separate them without considerable labor and ex- 
pense, it being necessary to sledge or hammer the mass thoroughly 
before it can be accomplished. This sticking point indicates the 
maximum temperature to which we can go, and the bright silvery 
appearance of the sheet throughout its entire surface indicates thor- 
oughly high class work. 

COLD ROLLING. 

The cold rolling mill is very largely a duplicate of the hot roll- 
ing mill, except that the rolls are worked practically cold, and 
can, therefore, be turned perfectly straight, as they are not sub- 
jected to the extreme heat fluctuations which occur in hot mill 


rolling. The surfaces of these rolls are kept pslished by the use 
of emery and at all times must be thoroughly smooth and clean. 
SECOND ANNEALING, 

We now have the full cold rolled black plate, with the proper 
surface for tinning; which plates, however, have been slightly 
hardened by the recent surfacing treatment at the cold rolls. To 
relieve this the plates are again assembled, packed on the anneal- 
ing bottoms, as in the former annealing operation, covered over 
and sanded in a similar manner, and again put through the an- 
nealing furnace. 

It now becomes necessary, prior to the tinning operation, to 
remove the light film of oxide produced by the cold rolling and 
final annealing operations, again exposing the clean metallic sur- 
face for the purpose of tinning. This is accomplished in another 
dilute pickling bath, and requires a period of time of not more 
than 3 to 5 minutes. After this operation the plates are again 
thoroughly washed in clear water, assorted and placed in boshes, 
under water, for transportation to the tinning department. 

TINNING EQUIPMENT. 

The tinning set is composed of a cast iron pot, or receptable, 
in which is melted the proper amount of pure pig tin, and the 
tinning machine. The tinning machine proper is composed of 
guides and rolls, held in proper position and alignment by sub- 
stantial housing. The one end and bottom of the machine is com- 
posed of guides, the other end carries the rolls, usually two sets, 
arranged horizontally, one above the other, the plates in the tin- 
ning operation being entered through the guides and emerging 
through the rolls. On one end of the pot, or the intake re is 
placed a quantity of proper flux, the function of which is to thor- 
oughly and finally clean the surface of the sheet, in the absence 
of atmospheric conditions, and bring it to a proper condition from 
the standpoint of cleanliness to thoroughly and properly amal- 
gamate with the tin. ‘This flux, as well as the oil which is placed 
on the other end of the pot, is kept at a proper working tempera- 
ture by contact with the bath of molten tin on which they rest. 

TINNING OPERATION, 

The plates are taken consecutively from the water bosh and 
passed singly through the tinning pot, first through the flux by 
means of the guides; emerging from the flux, the plate passes 
next through the bath of molten tin, the function of which is 
first to bring the sheet up to the proper coating temperature, and 
finally to adhere to and properly cover, the surface. Finally the 
plate, upon emerging from the tin bath, passes through the two 
sets of rolls in succession, the function of these being to act as 
conveyors and to assist in the proper distribution of the tin over 
the surface of the plate. The bottom pair of rolls is entirely sub- 
merged in palm oil, so that the plate on leaving the metal bath is 
constantly in contact with palm oil until it finally leaves the pot 
through the second, or exit, pair of rolls; these being located at 
the top of the oil bath and partially exposed, so that they can be 
inspected and kept at all times in a proper condition for finally 
finishing the sheet. The function of the oil is to keep the coating 
of the sheet in a molten condition, to secure as uniform a flow of 
the metal as possible, and to give proper lustre to it. 

CLEANING. 

On emerging from the tin bath the plate naturally carries some 
traces of the oil through which it has just passed, and the next 
step in the operation is to convey each sheet singly through a 
cleaning mixture, which may be of any absorbent material, soft 
enough not to scratch or mar the plate. Emerging from this 
cleaning operation, the sheet is passed through a series of buffing 
rolls, which remove the dust resulting from the cleaning mixture. 


ASSORTING, ETC. 
The plate is then transferred to the assorting room, where each 
individual sheet is inspected for defects, and where the product is 
classified into primes, wasters, menders and waste sheets. The 
primes and wasters are then counted, weighed, boxed and stenciled 
and are ready for shipment to the consumer. 
The mender is a plate carrying some defect which can be cor- 
rected by again running through the tinning machine, and these 
are returneu to the tinning department for that purpose. 


VARIATIONS IN COATING UNAVOIDABLE. 

Certain fluctuations, or variations, in the weight of the coating 
cannot be avoided in the tinning operation; variations in the tem- 
perature of the bath, consistency and temperature of the oil, 
irregularity of gauge in the black plate, and general surface con- 
dition, all being factors to be reckoned with; nor has the art of 
tinning reached such a point of perfection that the molten tin, 
even with the assistance of the tinning rolls, can be made to 
flow evenly, and uniformly cover every portion of the plate, as- 
suming that the plate was perfectly uniform in thickness. 

When the various stages of the operation through which the 
material has passed have been properly performed, we have a 
resultant product which should, and we believe does, satisfactorily 
meet every requirement. 

It may be pertinent to say at this point that various grades 
of coated plates are made, ranging from coke product to dairy 
stock, carrying as much as eleven pounds of tin per base box. The 
amount of tin which the plate carries is governed within certain 
limits by the various speeds at which the plate passes through 
the metal, and the roll adjustment; however, for plates carrying 
the heavier coatings, a different machine must be used to accom- 
plish the purpose, and plates redipped in many instances. 

We have outlined, we hope, in a fairly comprehensive manner, 
and sufficiently in detail, the various processes through which 
the material passes in its course of conversion from tin bars to 
finished coated plates. We cannot leave this subject, however, with- 
out defining more clearly the products resulting from the manu- 
facture of coke plates; these we have stated above to be primes, 
wasters, menders and waste sheets. The disposition of the menders 
has already been referred to, they being returned to the tinning 
department and retreated. Waste sheets are virtually scrap, and 
are the result of the plates being bent or torn and rendered unfit 
for any purpose, save that of de-tinning; they are, without excep- 
tion, disposed of for this purpose. 

A prime plate is not necessarily a perfect plate, but may have 
minute defects, some discernible on extremely close inspection, and 
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some not discernible to the naked eye, and it is no doubt proper 
at this time to state that with the present knowledge of the art 
of tinning it is impossible to make perfectly coated pilates. 

The waster sheet is probably more improperly understood than 
any other of the resultant products, and we believe it is only 
proper and just to the manufacturer and canner that this grade 
of plate be clearly understood. A waster plate is made such on 
account of various defects. A plate not properly squared, that is, 
having a round corner, or a ragged edge, is known and classified 
as a “waster.” ‘The body of the ee in this instance is just as 
well coated as any prime plate, it being classed as a waster purely 
for the reason above indicated. Again, a plate which has one or 
more fairly large uncoated spots is classified as a waster; or a 
plate which may have blisters, or a series of blisters, is classified 
as a waster; however, it must be borne in mind that when the 
purchaser of this product discards the particular defect, the re- 
maining portion of the plate is absolutely prime. In our regular 
practice a quantity of material is manufactured, say in size 20x28” ; 
the wasters resulting from this process are cut in two, making 
sheets 14x20”, which are again assorted, and a large percentage of 
perfectly prime plates of this smaller size obtained. So in the 
operations of the can maker, if he discards, as we have no doubt 
he does, the particular portion of the sheet or plate carrying the 
defect, he is entirely justified in using the remainder or unaffected 
portion for high class work, as it is equal in every respect to the 
primes which he has purchased as such. If, on account of im- 
proper pickling, or for any other reason, a large area of the plate 
is uncoated or improperly coated, it would be classified as a waste 
sheet and Mepesed of as previously indicated. 

We have stated that certain surface irregularities exist on coke 
plates, and when we say this in connection with coke plates, we 
desire to state that it is equally true of charcoal plates, although 
carrying a much greater amount of tin coating. The additional 
metal does not cover up the minute defects, nor is the flow of 
metal any more uniform—indeed, this feature is exaggerated in 
heavier coated plates, the difference in the coating between the 
maximum and minimum points on the coke plate being much less 
than the difference between the maximum and minimum points 
on the heavier coated plates. Within the last few years methods 
have been outlined to show or indicate small uncoated spots in the 
finished plate. We do not believe the tests recommended are ac- 
eurate or authentic, and are convinced that they are misleading, 
and our conclusion is not the result of theory or guess work, but 
of actual experiments. 

ADVERSE LEGISLATION. 

A number of times within the past few years legislation has 
been proposed in connection with the manufacture of tin plate 
for the canning trade, which is absolutely impractical, and there- 
fore justifies the conclusion that it was devised by persons not in- 
formed of the possibilities of the industry. Our plants are open 
at all times, and our knowledge of the art at the disposal of any 
committee proposing legislation, or representing the Pure Foods 
Department of the National Government. How far-reaching ill- 
advised legislation may be cannot be overestimated. Assuming that 
legislation would make necessary the consumption of 50, 75 or 100 
per cent more metal or tin for the canning trade than is the case at 
present, the increased cost would, we believe, be excessive and 
finally prohibitive to the consumer. To pursue this phase of the 
ease further: the increased cost would not be entirely represented 
by the difference in the amount of tin used. We know of no 
market more susceptible to manipulation, and held more closely, 
than is the pig tin market, and should it become a fact that more 
tin would be used in this country hereafter, we firmly believe that 
the price of tin could, and would, be put to an extremely high 
figure, thereby imposing a hardship on the manufacturer and 
consumer, including every manufacturer and consumer of tin plate, 
whether engaged in the canning industry or any other. This 
phase of the subject is a grave one, and unless proper care be 
exercised, the net result will be to divert a considerable amount 
of business from the use of tin plate and tin plate products, to 
the use of some other commodity or container, be it whatever it 
may. 

Por many years considerable quantities of canned goods have 
been exported to various foreign countries, and the domestic pack 
of such countries put up in cans made of plate carrying less tin 
than we use in the United States. Some of these countries have 
undoubtedly investigated health conditions more thoroughly than 
we, and as there are no regulations in them regarding the tin 
plate used in the manufacture of their containers, it justifies the 
conclusion that in the opinion of health officers of these countries 
public health is not menaced by the amount of tin on American 
plates, or even by the lesser amount of tin on foreign plates. 

We know of no authentic instances where harm has resulted to 
the consumer from the use of containers made of regular coke 
product. and while some loss to the packer may have occurred at 
times on account of perforations of the container, we have no 
temerity in saying to you gentlemen engaged in the canning in- 
dustry, that your manufacturing operation is surrounded by many 
features similar to our own; that the same personal equation enters 
into your practice as into ours; that the same physical and chemical 
laws are operative and surround your operations with limitations 
which cannot be ignored, but must be reckoned with in a_thor- 
oughly scientific manner, and that the same necessity undoubtedly 
exists to bring to bear upon the subject the highest scientific 
knowledge which can be obtained. This is not said in the nature 
of a criticism, as we are not prepared to say that it has not been 
done in the canning industry, but if not it is a fit subject for 
serious thought. That harm is done, and that losses are suffered 
by the canner through fauity or under-processing of his goods, we 
do not believe can be successfully contradicted, and it is hardly 
good business judgment to blame all the ills incident to the canning 
trade on the tin plate maker, ignoring possibly certain fixed natural 
laws and limitations. We do not believe that any more difficulty 
is experienced today by the canner or consumer properly attributable 
to faulty tin plate than was the case a number of years ago; indeed, 
we will go further and say that we do not believe there is as 
much difficulty. Undoubtedly changes have been made in your 
methods of processing and preserving, and these may account in a 
measure for seeming irregularities in the container. However, we 
believe you are all interested in overcoming certain losses and 
difficulties incident to your business, and we, as manufacturers of 
tin plate, are desirous of furnishing the can maker the best grade 
of tin plate possible to manufacture; therefore, nothing of value 
ean be obtained by placing responsibility where it does not properly 
belong, but a proper appreciation, understanding and _ sciencific 
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study of all features in connection with the industry 
the most logical thing to be attended to first. a 
SALTS OF TIN. 

A recent bulletin, issued by the Pure Foods Department 
a limit on the amount of salts of tin permissible in canned 
and it is, we hope, pertinent for us to say at this time that the 
amount of salts of tin found in canned goods is not proportionate 
to the amount of tin on the container. In other words, whether the 
coating on the cans be light or heavy the amount of salts of tin 
will not be materially influenced, the addition of tin being no ote 
guard against the formation of salts of tin, but rather showing = 
disposition to contribute to it; certain it is that it does not in 
any way, or to any extent, reduce its amount. 

We do not desire to be misunderstood, and will say frankly that 
our company is willing and ready to furnish tin plate carrying 
any amount of tin you may desire, at a proper and just price 
which cannot, however, be measured, or even approximated by 
present differentials, and which, from our standpoint might readily 
reach a point which to you now would seem utterly impossible 
The important thought, and the most disturbing one to us as it 
should be to packers generally, is that ill-advised legislation and 
agitation will undoubtedly result in costs to the packer and the 
consumer, so excessive perhaps as to place their business in 
jeopardy. Nor will the harm be confined alone to the packer 
as every consumer of tin plate will suffer, not only in direct 
proportion to the increased cost and quantity of tin, but in making 
a final cost for his products possibly so high as to make imperative 
the use of substitutes, to the permanent injury of his business 
Today the price of pig tin is approximately 41 cents per pound, and 
has in the past reached 50 cents per pound. Should we be forced 
to use but one additional pound of tin per base box for the canning 
trade, it would mean at least an additional cost of 41 cents per 
base box, or $8.20 per ton. Tin can today almost be classed among 
the precious metals, and the rapidity with which the cost of tin 
plate will increase if the use of more tin is made compulsory, is 
to say the least, alarming. Se a 

We thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for your very courteous 
attention to what we have had to say, and sincerely hope and trust 
that something may have been brought to your attention that will! 
prove of future benefit to all concerned. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: I hope that there won’t be any more 
leave the hall than is necessary. We are going to have some- 
thing good here pretty soon. 

We have another speaker on the same lines, his subject being 
‘*Comparative Methods of Manufacturing American and 
Foreign Tin Plate.’’ 

Gentlemen, I take pleasure in introducing Mr. Follet, Vice- 
President of the Standard Tinplate Company. 


COMPARATIVE METHODS OF MANUFACTURING AMERI- 
CAN AND FOREIGN TIN PLATE. 

Mr. Chairman, officers of this convention, ladies and gentlemen, 
while the subject of my discourse at this meeting is ‘Comparative 
Methods of Manufacturing American and Foreign Tin Plate,” I do 
not know that I can give you any better information than that 
which Mr. 8S. A. Davis has already disclosed to you in his address 
preceding mine. 

When I first entered the business tin plate was made from forged 
or puddied iron. I do not think it necessary to explain the process 
of puddling, but in the manufacture of the plate the iron was 
puddled, as you can no doubt see it done in some instances for 
other purposes, even in these days, and when the slag was run off 
and this great, big ball of puddled iron was ready for further 
operation, it was then taken to a steam hammer; when hammered 
to the given shape this large billet or ingot was taken to a heating 
furnace to be reheated for rolling into a sheet bar. When so ready, 
it was put through the bar mill and rolled into the bar of the 
length and gauge specified. From the time that this billet was 
rolled into the bar until the time it was coated in the tin house 
there was practically very little difference in the mode of manu- 
facture compared with the present time, as Mr. Davis previously 
explained to you, with some few exceptions that I will explain 
later. A change was made about 1882, the Sieman’s acid process 
open hearth steel being substituted for puddled iron. The forges 
were pulled down and the open hearth steel furnaces put in by 
almost every concern in Wales. 

Previous to the time of the McKinley tariff the Welsh tin plate 
manufacturers a all the tin plate used in the United States, 
never dreaming that their trade with the United States would so 
soon be practically shut off. 

Following the passage of the McKinley tariff governmental 
statistics show us that in the year 1891 the total importations of 
tin plate from the United Kingdom were 1,033,531,124 pounds, at 
a valuation of $35,645,076.00; compare these figures with those 
of the year 1 showing total importations from the United 
Kingdom of 421,838,482 pounds, at a valuation of $12,304,233.00, 
and gradually decreased from year to year, until in 1910 the im- 
portations fell off to 153,704,447 pounds at a valuation of $4,3135,- 
459.00, this covering importations into this country for re-export, 
owing to the return of about 99 per cent of the duty paid on 
same when being shipped out in the finished article. This item, 
amounting to some 1,500,000 base boxes per annum, would be very 
acceptable to the tin plate manufacturers of this country, should 
it be possible to compete on this business on a profitable basis 
against the re-export refund proposition enabling the foreign manu- 
facturers to get preference thereon, owing to the cheaper cost of 
making his goods compared with the United States. 

I will now resume my history: The concern I was engaged with 
sized up the situation and prepared for the inevitable by coming 
themselves to this country, incorporating and building one of the 
first complete tin plate mills in this country. In fact, it was a 
typical Welsh miil, they even importing their own machinery, rolls, 
ete. From then the industry began to grow; it was during the 
time of the Cleveland campaign in the year 1892 that this par- 
ticular English or Weish firm broke ground for the tin plate mill. 
There were many comments; it was intimated to me more than 
once that the whole thing was “a bluff’; that we never could 
make tin plate satisfactorily in this country; we did not have 
the right kind of labor: we did not have the right kind of climate; 
we had not experienced workmen and we could not get men to 
come from the “old country” over here on their own responsibility. 
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Many were the remarks, and many were the slurs during that 
campaign against tin plate manufacture in this country, but we 


kept at it. When we first started our mill we found that a number 
of men were naturally forced over to this country looking for a 
job. What else could they do? The mills were gradually closing 
down in Wales, new mills were gradually being built up in this 
country; the Welsh capitalist was disheartened for the time being, 
put history proves, and I am happy to say so, that he was not 
discouraged; he looked for other markets and found them. A 
number of these men who came over naturally got jobs. We had 
an eight-mill plant employing some 500 or 600 men; the principal 
jobs were held by the Welshmen who came over, filling in as best 
we could with American labor. One day I was talking with a 
newspaper reporter in a friendly way; he said to me, “Follet, 
don’t you think an American can handle that tin plate business 
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and roll sheets just as well as the Welshma@ can?’ I told him 
that from observation, but not for publication, that the keenness 
of the American workman would, in my opinion, undoubtedly result 
in his supplanting the Welsh workman within one or two years. 
He seemed to be very much elated over this and undertook to 
print that evening in this little town, a large head line: “AMERI- 
CANS VERSUS WELSH WORKMEN.” I was very much chagrined 
at the time, although I stuck to my opinion, naturally, on what I 
believed would come. I had to face an indignation meeting from 
a committee of Welshmen, and it was very hard, considering that I 
had practically worked side by side with them almost from boyhood. 
However, gentlemen, what happened? The Welshman did prac- 
tically “throw up the sponge” to the American. All of our mills 
were being filled up; the American was learning to be a rollerman 
and acquitting himself-in such a way as to hold the highest jobs 
within one or two years. 

We have today in this country 
plants interested in the tin plate 
seventeen plants, I believe, of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company, representing in all some 360 mills. By a mill I mean 
comprising a pair and heating furnace, and one stand of rolls. I 
estimate seventy empioyes to a mill, making an army of wage 
earners in the tine plate business in this country today of some 
25,000 people. Their wages, of course, varying from $8.00 a day 
down, including boys and girls, or approximately an average daily 
wage of all employes combined of $2.80, showing that there are 
being paid out in wages in the tin plate industry some $70,- 
000.00 daily, or, taking the number of working days during 
the year as 280, the aggregate of wages paid per annum in the 
tin plate business amounts to $19,600,000.00. : 

Gentlemen, we have heard and read recently a_great deal of 
discussion upon the manufacture of tin plate. Mr. Davis has 
pointed out to you the cost of such production or manufacture. | 
now wish to eall your attention to the evolution of commerce. 
Is it not the history of every business, that there has been a rush 
and a demand to force production in almost every line? Again, 
commercial requirements are far more critical than they were in 
former days, and you will all agree that the American tin plate 
manufacturer, not only from his disposition, but from the force 
of his competition, has been compelled to listen more to the uses 
to which his product is put. I pointed out to you that from the 
time the bar was cut to be rolled out into a sheet to be made into 
a tin plate in the Welsh mill that there has been practically very 
little change made beyond increased output, and so on. The Welsh 
manufacturer adapted himself to American methods, and is follow- 
ing them today: he is using the same Bessemer sheet bar as we 
are; in fact, at times such vars are being exported for his use, 
but I do not believe that the Welsh tin plate as made today is any 
better, if even as good, as the American product. Let me give 
you some instances: was there ever such a thing thought of in 
the old days as rolling sheets to all kinds of odd sizes to satisfy 
the demand of the trade? No; everything was 14x20 and 20x 
Did the Welsh manufacturer study the desires of the can maker 
or the packer as to which way a sheet should be rolled in the 
mills, with or against the grain of the steel? Was there as much 
care given as there is today to the assorting of prime sheets from 
waster sheets? Is there a tin plate manufacturer who is not 
willing to buy the very best machines available for the coating of 
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the steel sheet? Did they pay so much attention to cleaning of 
the sheets in the “old days” of the Welsh manufacture? Em- 
phatically no! ‘Today we have machines for this purpose that 
clean our sheets absolutely. Previously in the Welsh manufacture, 
they were merely rubbed over with bran by a girl, and polished off 
as well as possible by hand with an ordinary sheepskin. All these 
details have been developed and studied out for the benefit of the 
can user and the packer, and credit should be given the Welshman 
tor recognizing the improvements and advancements in our manu- 
facture and adopting them. Again, on this subject of commercial 
evolution, take the can making industry, or the packer’s methods of 
containing the food in the cans. When cans are turned out at 
100 per minute or more to meet the demand of the packer for a 
can at the cheapest possible price; when food is packed at great 
speed, practically also by machinery, may there not be reasons 
for some of the defects that have been referred to in the recent 
controversy on the subject of tin plate that would possibly reflect 
more, Or anyway some, upon the methods of the packer than upon 
the methods of the tin plate manufacturer. I consider that the 
tin plate manufacturer is naturally at the mercy of the user of 
his goods. He cannot perform impossibilities any more than can 
any other manufacturer, even a packer or a canner, but I will say, 
and I believe truthfully, that the tin plate manufacturer is always 
looking for something to improve product as far as possible; his 
mills are practically open for you to visit them, to criticise or even 
suggest improvements. We can make a cheap article, or we can 
make a high grade article, and we are entitled to a proper return 
according to the demand. If there can be any improvement, or if 
there is any fault that can be adjusted in line with the method of 
the manufacture of tin plate, I am sure that all the manufacturers 
would gladly welcome any practical suggestion in this regard. I, 
however, believe that the industry, practically now growing out of 
its babyhood, should be encouraged to proceed and not jeopardized 
by measures brought forth by people ignorant of the conditions 
as they really exist, and I can safely proclaim that the coke tin 
plate made today in this country is as good a plate as is practical 
under present day conditions, not only in this country but in com- 
petition with the world generally. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. 

Mr. Sears: Gentlemen, we have got another subject to be 
discussed by a gentleman whom you all know; and while I 
don’t want to put this good information into you people by 
hypodermic injection, I hope you will stay around close by 
where you can get a good absorption. Now, for just a few 
minutes, we will listen to our friend Mr. Bailey on the subject 
of mutual insurance at Canners’ Exchange. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE AT CANNERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Canners’ Exchange has just completed its third year with a 
saving to subscribers of more than $112,000.00, which, added to 
the two previous years’ savings, makes a total in excess of 
$182,000.00 for the three years. Of this saving $148,000.00 has 
been distributed to subscribers in actual cash and $34,000.00 
placed to the individual credit of the present subscribers’ accounts. 

The first year was naturally small as the packers were trying 
out the proposition, but with each succeeding year bave come large 
increases and we expect a still larger increase for 1911. 
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At the close of our books December 31, last, 
of more than $233,000.00, of which about 
in bank. ; 

The packers generally are recognizing that the utility and feasi- 
bility of the plan has been thoroughly demonstrated and new sub- 
scribers are constantly coming in, and those who have been sub- 
seribers for a greater or less length of time are seeing that it is 
to their interest to place as much insurance at Canners’ Exchange 
as we can take. 

When Mr. Warner first presented the plan 
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was making promises that could not be fulfilled, but our experience 
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has shown that we have done forty per cent better in the way of 
saving than he estimated. 

If there are any canners who are waiting for us to lay up a 
large surplus with the idea that they can get in later and share 
in what has already been done they are wrong, for any surplus 
that is laid up belongs wholly and entirely to the men who were 
instrumental in laying it up. The subscribers’ accounts are credited 
each month with their proportion of the savings, and only those 
who were subscribers on the first day of that month participate, 
so do not think for a moment that the old subscribers are going 
to divide up savings that have already been made. 

What I am trying to impress upon you is that opportunity has 
been knocking at your door for three years, and those of you who 
have let it slip by have lost the saving for that time and can never 
make it up, but you still have the opportunity for the future, and 
the quicker you get in the better you will be off. , 

I am speaking now both of those who are not subscribers at all 
and those who are only placing a part of their insurance with us. 
Let me explain to you why an increase in the number of our sub- 
scribers is beneficial to all subscribers. In the first place, the 
more subscribers we have and the larger number of risks the better 
average we secure. In other words, the more even experience we 
can expect from year to year. Then as more subscribers come up 
to our maximum line we can carry more insurance on each plant, 
making the saving to each subscriber greater. 

Are you afraid that you would not get your money in case of a 
fire? 

There is absolutely no question about this. We have ample 
cash assets and our policy has more financial backing taan the 
policies of the largest stock companies. 

Are you afraid of assuming the liability’ 

Look at our experience over a period of three years. In fact, 
you are assuming no more liability under our plan than you are 
when insuring in the stock companies, for the reason that they 
make us canners pay all losses on canning factories with a profit 
added and an expense account of forty per cent. All the sub- 
seribers at Canners’ Exchange assume to do is to pay the losses, 
and this, with half the expense and on the cream of the business. 


Under the stock companies’ plan every canner is obliged to pay 
his proportion of the conflagration hazard. How many of ys _ 
subject to this hazard? Very few, yet we are taxed for it py the 
stock companies. Canners’ Exchange gets away from this’ eo. 
flagration hazard. 

Mr. Henry Evans, president of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany and the Fidelity Phoenix Insurance Company, and the man 
who controls more insurance capital than any other one man fo 
the United States, is quoted in the Chicago Record-Herald recently 
as testifying before a legislative committee in New York state ai 
follows : 

“My only interest in the fire hazard is in the large cities, for 
outside of this insurance is a sure game for those who know how 
to run it.” ‘ 

This clearly shows that Mr. Evans considers insurance a sure 
game where the conflagration hazard is eliminated, 

Canners’ Exchange benefits the canning industry indirectly as 
well as directly, as is shown by the fact that in many sections of 
the country where Canners’ Exchange has become established the 
stock companies are offering reduced rates on canning factories 
thus enabling the canners to secure any insurance they carry in 
excess of that which Canners’ Exchange can take care of at Very 
much reduced rates as compared with what they were previously 
yaying. i 
: Please bear in mind that Canners’ Exchange will carry your 
insurance on stock as well as on buildings and machinery, and ‘will 
handle short term insurance on exactly the same terms that the 
stock companies handle it, so that subscribers can get the benefit 
of our maximum line by carrying their short term stock insurance 
at Canners’ Exchange where they have not enough values to carry 
the maximum line for the full year. | : 

Mr. SEARS: I want to make this announcement. The mem- 
bers of the Resolutions Committee are requested to meet on 
the stage here immediately. 

Gentlemen, this ends the program of the afternoon, and we 


will therefore adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 
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THIRD SESSION 
Wednesday Morning, February 8, 1911 


ONVENTION was called to order; President Sears 
in the chair. PRESIDENT SEARS: The convention 
will please come to order. The first subject to 
be discussed is ‘‘The High Cost of Living Not 
Attributable to Canned Foods.’’ The gentleman 
who will address you on this subject is a man 
of lifelong experience in the distributing and 

marketing of canned food. There is probably no more ver- 
satile writer on the subject of market conditions in America. 
I refer to Mr. John A. Lee, of Chicago, whom I now introduce 
to you. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention: I feel 
greatly complimented and pleased to have been invited to address 
you, and at the same time I hesitate to do so, as I reatize that I 
am before an audience, wise and critical, consisting largely of men 
of affairs and achievement, men of practical and scientific education 
in their line of business, and who do not need any one to do their 
thinking for them. 

I am grateful for the rather flattering introduction given me by 
President Sears, this glorious President under whose administration 
the National Canners’ Association has made such splendid progress, 
and under whose policies and those of his associates the products 
of your factories have risen so rapidly in public esteem, this 
optimistic, ever-cheerful President whose heart as well as whose 
hair has been kissed and tinted by the sunshine. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the very practical 
subject assigned me, and which can be disposed of very quickly 
through a few comparative figures, I want to briefly state, as one 
not engaged in the packing of canned food, and who can, there- 
fore, look on from an impartial and unprejudiced standpoint, that 
1 do not believe that canned goods packers fully appreciate the 
value to the world’s people of the great industry represented by 
them. 

We learn from the first chapter in Genesis that the world was 
created in six days. The description of the work of one day is 
one of the most sublime passages in literature. 

“And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb bearing 
seed and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed 
shall be within itself, upon the earth: and it was so. And the 
evening and the morning were the third day.” 

That was a great day’s work which the Lord did, and one 
which most importantly concerned the future progress of the canned 
goods industry. 

Dean Swift, 
acters to say: 

“A man who causes two ears of corn or two blades of grass 
to grow upon a spot where only one grew before, deserves well of 
mankind.” 

I say that the man who causes ten thousand pods of green peas 
to grow, where only a handful grew before, who causes carloads of 
string beans to grow where practically none grew before, who 
causes hundreds of thousands of bushels of sweet green corn and 
of tomatoes to grow where comparatively none grew before, has 
proven his worth and is a helper and benefactor to all mankind. 

The man who has done these things, is not he who tills the dull 
but fruitful earth, not the farmer, not the gardener, but the man 
who, through losses and failures and disastrous experiments, who 
through discouragement and misrepresentation, slander and ridicule, 
has at last to his own credit and praise and the benefit and blessing 
of his fellow men, so perfected the scientific and wholesome method 
of the preservation of foods through the simple employment of 
heat, that the enormous use thereof and increased demand has 
made it possible and essential for farmers and gardeners to vastly 
and almost incredibly increase food production. 

Is it not, Mr. President, the canned goods packer who, by his 
skill, has wrought a great economy in Nature’s bounty, and given 
to the hungering people in the season of their greatest need and 
destitution that food, pure, sweet, wholesome and healthful, which 
God in His wisdom intended should be the food for mankind 
rather than the flesh of slaughtered animals. 

What did the farmer or gardener do with the surplus products 
before the era of tin cans, of heat sterilized food products? He 
merely allowed them to rot or fed them to the pigs and cattle, 
being without a method to preserve them until they were needed. 
And yet, Mr. President, I am asked to defend the industry so 
potent in these magnificent economies, from the idle charge that it 
has contributed to the advance in the cost of living. 

Some people who make such charges, Mr. President, have a 
habit of starting their mouths to talking or a pencil working 
while they mentally absent themselves. They do not seem to be 
able to think while they write or talk, or to write or talk while 
they think. ‘They remind me of a small housemade steam launch 
which a genius built down on the St. Francis river in Arkansas. 
It had a four-foot boiler and six-foot whistle. When it was running 
it couldn’t whistle and when it was whistling it couldn’t run. 

Let’s analyze this charge, Mr. President : 

It is needless to enter into a comparison of prices, for canned 
foods fluctuate according to the law of supply and demand. Some 
kinds are today possibly a little higher than a number of years 
ago, but most kinds are very much lower. Wholesale or packers’ 
prices would not give a fair basis for argument, as the general 
public pays retail prices. 

From a study of retail prices of canned foods I find that they 
average no higher than two or three years ago. That they are 
about ten per cent cheaper than ten years ago, and about twenty 
per cent cheaper than twenty-five years a 

Ten million cases of canned corn containing 
were packed last year in the United States 
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world’s food supply, when twenty years ago there were only about 
four aud one-half million cases packed. Last year canned goods 
packers added to the world’s food supply in the United States four 
and one-half million cases of caumed pease, when twenty years 
ago the pack in the United States probably did not exceed two 
million cases. 

What unthinking and uninvestigating minds are those that so 
charge when the average annual pack of canned tomatoes in the 
‘United States for five years past has been eleven million cases of 
24 No. 2 cans each, when the pack twenty years ago was scarcely 
four million cases, and the pack ten years ago was only four and 
one-quarter million cases. 

How unjust and stupid such a charge seems when the salmon 
packers are annually adding to the world’s food supply about 
five million cases of four dozen No. 1 cans each, when twenty 
years ago that industry was in its infancy, and its output 
insignificant. 

The packers of canned food in the United States alone contributed 
last year to the world’s food supply a grand aggregate or totai of 
more than one hundred million cases of canned foods, containing 
an average of 24 cans each, as compared with an estimated pack 
of not to exceed twenty-five million cases, twenty years ago. There 
has never been a combination as to prices among manufacturers of 
canned foods and probably never will be as the industry is too 
extended and extensive to make a combination possible. 

The only argument that I have been able to find which mighr 
be used by those who assert that canned goods have contributed 
to the advanced cost of living which had even the semblance of 
plausibility is that the industry has by establishing a steady market 
for fruit and vegetables, and a regular demand for them, so built 
up the consumption that there are no longer congested markets and 
fruits and vegetables going to waste or selling for a song. 

I hold that argument to be paipably fallacious—-for the preserva- 
tion of fruit and vegetables has undoubtedly increased their pro- 
duction far beyond the extent to which it has absorbed the supply, 
and prices of such products average all during the season as cheap 
as formerly. 

On the contrary, wheat, field corn, potatoes and other articles I 
could mention, none of which are used for canning purposes, are 
much higher than formerly. 

I would also suggest that canners are usually located far from 
the great cities and the gardens which supply the cities, and have 
in these distant localities established orchards, gardening and farm- 
ing resources anew, and do not, therefore, interfere to any great 
extent with the regular sources of supply of the cities. 

I therefore plead not guilty on behalf of my client to this 
charge, and ask an acquittal at the hands of the general public 
and that canned goods and the manufacturers of canned food be 
given the confidence and the approval of the people whom they 
so well serve. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I appeal to you and all present 
and all to whom this message may come, to have and to hold 
faith in the future of this great industry which feeds the people. 
It needs faith and work to put it and keep it upon the plane of 
appreciation which it should occupy. I have pinned my faith to 
its future and hitched my wagon to the star of its progress. 

I especially appeal to the women of my country to give their 
faith to the products of this blessed industry, for they are the 
guardians of the public appetite. A woman, Mr. President, is the 
typical embodiment of faith and loyalty and affection, and her 
faith is nearly always for the right. 

A man once said, and I earnestly subscribe to his sentiments: 

“I would rather that a single flower if planted by the hand of 
affection would bloom above my grave, than that the costliest 
marble shaft which the power of wealth could erect would tower 
over my remains, unhallowed by a woman's faith, unwatered by a 
woman's tears.” 

Faith and Love, Mr. President, make the world go round. The 
most potent of all sentiments and influences are those of con- 
fidence and faith. 

Even the great so-called unbelievers and skeptics of the world 
lived with hope in their hearts and faith trembling upon their lips. 
The tenderest and most lovable of unbelievers, a great American 
citizen said, as he stood by the coffin of his brother, over whom 
he was uttering a funeral oration: 

“Life is a desert plain between two barren peaks. We cry aloft 
but echo is our answering cry. The silent lips of the unreplying 
dead bring back no word; but in the night of death, faith sees 
the glimmering of a star and love hears the fluttering of a wing.” 

One of the great prophets of the Bible said: “That which is 
born of God overcometh the world, and the victory which over- 
cometh the world is even our faith.” 

Teach the women to have faith and confidence in your products. 
Faith and work are what is needed. For the hand that locks 
and unlocks the little family storeroom is the hand that rules 
the future of this great industry. 

Vice-President Roach then took the chair and said: 

‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention—We have one 
with us today who represents the last and, therefore, the great- 
est distributor. The last distributor is the one whose confidence 
the eanners of this country and the food producers should en- 
joy, and I am pleased to introduce Mr. Green, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, secretary of the National Retail Grocers’ Association, 
who will now address you.’’ 


THE NECESSITY OF ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: I am delighted 
with the privilege of meeting face to face the men who prepare for 
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us the goods which we distribute to the consumer and for which 
we are responsible 

If anything goes wrong after the consumer has used your goods 
the first question asked is where did you get that can, and it is 
for that man to defend himself and your goods and to protect 
himself from all the anathemas that an agitated public can pour 
upon his head. 

I am sure you will readily see that he has a job on his hands 
that none of you would wish to assume. 

I wish to congratulate you on your organization, you have no 
doubt accomplished much for yourselves during the past years, 
but you will be paying a higher tribute to the past if you look 
thoughtfully, hopefully and bravely to the future, and here highly 
resolve that past achievements shall only be standards by which 
to measure future progress, and that what has been so well begun 
shall be carried on more vigorously and earnestly and to still 
greater success in the years to come. : 

This is an age of organization. The 
means of groups of men gathered together for 
has never been appreciated as it is today. 

The coming together of men in the same lines of trade is not 
for the purpose of discussing pleasantries, but expressly for the 
purpose of bringing men closer in touch with each other, develop- 
ing their resourcefulness and exchanging views important and 
necessary on condition in general. The information one receives 
from the others on such occasion is invaluable. 

There is a growing belief that the question raised by ages whether 
or not we have responsibility for our brothers’ welfare, is being 
answered more and more in the affirmative by the great growth of 
ali coéperative movements. Will it not then be economy as well 
as assuming our measure of responsibility to assist him in avoiding 
mistakes in which we must share with him the results? 

I contend one of the greatest evils that has presented itself to 
my mind is that of insane competition which often develops among 
the trade. Now this is a difficult subject to deal with, but I am 
convinced that insane competition is the bane of commercial success. 

It seems to me that many bad problems in which we have to 
contend can be partially if not entirely solved by sensible coépera- 
tion, and even coéperation has its limitations. 

The primitive law, “of every fellow for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost,” is still with us, and we are more or less 
subject to the operations of the unwritten law, which appears to 
be grounded into our very natures and therefore hard to over- 
come, but that is not what brings the greatest good to the greatest 
number, nor is it a safe proposition for ourselves. 

I have always contended and do now that the closer the three 
factors in the trade, namely the manufacturer and the distributors 
can get together and the more friendly the relations existing be- 
tween them the sooner shall we see reforms brought about in the 
grocery trade. 

In reality friendship, good will, reduced to its constituent ele- 
ments is the golden rule at work, it is as effective in business as 
in social life. Busines if anything. lends substantiability, it be- 
comes in a word coédperation. Codperation with our fellows and 
coéperation with our patrons, giving information to them and in 
return feeling that you yourselves are broader and better for what 
you have imparted to others. 

Competition is no longer the life of trade; this has come to be 
the fact as applied to the old unreasoning and unreasonable com- 
petition because of the condition of our day. The spirit of coépera- 
tion is upon us. It must, of necessity be the next great form of 
business development and progress. At this moment many people 
are looking askance upon the change, still believing in the old 
doctrine. ‘They hold to it for several reasons. First, because they 
have inherited the belief; second, because they think that com- 
petition means lower prices for commodities to the public. 

“From every point of view the codperative principle is to be pre- 
ferred. It is more humane, more uplifting and, with proper super- 
vision must provide a more orderly conduct of business, freer from 
failures and abuse. 

If, as many of us have come to believe, codperation in business 
is taking and should take the place of ruthless competition, if this 
new order of things is better for business and better for the con- 
sumer, then in order to succeed permanently it must demonstrate 
that it is better for all concerned. 

was particularly pleased to hear your Mr. Oram talk at the 
hearing on the Mann net weight bill. 

Your ready willingness to comply with a public demand disarmed 
suspicion and took away from some of our zealous lawmakers the 
chance to orate on the dishonesty of the packers and distributors 
of our food supply. 

That was a great gathering and the effect 
unanimous sentiment in favor of the bill will no doubt be 
reaching and beneficial to all concerned. 

In conclusion let me say, coéperation 
No organization, no business, no government can 
nounced and lasting success without it. 

We are emerging out of an age of competition, an age of bitter 
fighting, every man for himself, no sympathy for the under one. 

We Bave reached the age of coéjperation, when we realize there 
is room enough and to spare. We know each other, exchange views 
and formulate plans for the betterment of all. Your getting to- 
gether is not to restrain trade, but to promote it, fostering clean 
methods of selling, getting in personal touch with each other's 
experience. 

We are all men, we are all striving for something which many 
of us cannot define. In its last analysis it is contentment and 
happiness. 

Some are seeking for that goal 
position, some through power, but we find ultimately and finally 
that there is just one rule, and that rule is applicable to the 
affairs of business as it is to the affairs of the home, and to the 
moral and religious life, like all the simple and complete rules that 
we find. We find it in the book which is familiar to us all, and in 
this book we hear the report of a master mind of nineteen centuries 
who prescribed for the human ills this one invariable.rule, “Seek ye 
in the business world first, the principles and practice of honesty 
and square dealing, do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you, judge as you would be judged and all things shall be 
ready for you.” 

The world has got to take us every day, and by standards, which 
we impress upon the world’s principle of right and morality we de- 
termine the direction in which the world shall move and in which 
its activities shall revolve, and so I say to you the problem between 
you is broader than the problem of purely business life. It is the 


power to be wielded by 
specific purposes 


produced by the 
far- 


is the keynote to success. 
achieve pro- 


through wealth, some through 


fundamental problem of man to man. The citizen’s duty to his 
country is a patriotic labor of love. So should the association 
member’s duty be a patriotic labor of unselfishness. Here and now 
we give our all for the benefit of all and reap from the sacrifice 
the harvest of prosperity. 

VICE-PRESIDENT RoacH: The next address will come from a 
gentleman who will tell us how to do things. When we star: 
to perform any task, to do something that we have in our own 
minds, we want to be suré as to what we want to do, how we 
want to do it, and how we want it to look after it is done. 
You know how much one good friend can always do another by 
getting together and talking over matters, and I now have 
the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. MeMeans, of Indian 
apolis, a consulting engineer, who will enlighten us on’ the 
mode of operation and method of construction of canning fae- 
tories and food plants. 


R. B. GILLETTE, 
President Missouri Valley Canners’ Association. 


CONCRETE, DAYLIGHT AND ELECTRICITY IN THE CAN- 


NING PLANT. 


The pioneer days of the canning industry are but a generation 
behind us. Brave souls they were indeed, who launched upon such 
an untried and problematical means of earning a livelihood. They 
succeeded and we honor them for their success. The needs of the 
canner of those early days were simple. In common with primitive 
man in all times when setting out to labor for very long in one 
place they wanted first a floor to work on and a roof to work 
under. A few utensils necessary for cooking completed the plant. 

A second stage in the upward march not far removed from the 
first, but marking progress just the same, came to pass when 
Yankee ingenuity began replacing hand labor with machinery. 
This made necessary the hanging of a line shaft overhead with 
belts to machines and a driving belt to an engine at one end. The 
steam boiler, a necessary adjunct to the engine, also aided in the 
cooking. With the discovery that live steam at fifteen pounds’ 
pressure would forever end the career of the busy bacteria in such 
products as peas and corn, the same steam boiler took on more im- 
portance. Sterilizing by heat, that keynote of the canning industry, 
was recognized. 

In the further development from such primitive conditions to 
the present position of one of the great industries of this western 
continent, three cardinal elements must be recognized as controlling 
factors entering into the design and construction of canning plants. 
These are permanence, economy and sanitation. The first two are 
not peculiar to the canning industry. They pertain to any estab- 
lished line of manufacturing, where the owner wishes to go home 
at night and sleep with the reasonable assurance that the factory 
will be there in the morning. A!so. he finds that if his business 
is to continue for a number of vears in the same place. the greater 
investment in buildings of brick, stone, concrete and iron is well 
justified in the increased durability compared with cheaper wooden 
structures. ' 

Economy of production, the second item, is a vital one, affecting 
the very life of the industry. Next to the maintenance of quality 












in the goods, the ability to produce cheaply is the greatest factor 
in the broadening of the market. Sanitation, or the proper regard 
for cleanliness in design, construction and operation, finds its com- 
pelling force in the first great essential—Quality. The same ever 
present and ever busy bacteria which cause swells and spell trouble 
in large letters inside the can, also get to work with a will in the 
open, if given any kind of a chance. Given the best of equipment 
in buildings and machinery, the price of cleanliness is eternal vigi- 
lance. The longer the season the harder the fight and the winner 
of that twenty dollars must realize that in lengthening the oper- 
ating season he is also adding to the problem of sanitation. 

The study of permanence in building construction is largely a 
study of the hazard of fire, and in this the recommendations of 
the fire underwriters are valuable. A fire in any manufacturing 
plant is always a calamity. A fire in a canning plant at the be- 
ginning of the packing season may mean the loss of an entire 
year’s business, against which no insurance is available. 
“ The first precaution against fire is the separation of departments 
into buildings with spaces between ample to reduce the exposure 
hazard. In the canning plant this means separate buildings for 
power plant, for factory proper and warehouse. 

The canning factory power plant differs little from standard 
designs for other purposes. The short season and importance of 
reliability in operation compel the simplest and cheapest outfit 
without frills or many refinements which would result in economy 
if run the year round. The usual equipment will be return tubular 
boilers with steel stacks, feed water heater and duplicate feed 
pumps. Latest practice in setting such boilers indicates greatest 
economy with the boiler much higher above the grates than has 
been generally the case, from 40 to 48 inches giving good results. 
There should also be no filling above the floor level back of the 
bridge wall, making thus a large combustion space where all gases 
are burned before entering the return tubes. 

The walls of power house and factory should be of concrete or 
prick, the choice depending largely on local conditions. Brick 
gives the better appearance and will usually be chosen if rapidity 





of construction is important. Concrete will generally prove the 
cheaper. ; 
For a working floor in the factory proper, nothing has been 


found for its cost equal to that of Portland cement concrete. If 





J. P. OLNEY, 
York State Canners’ 


President New Association. 


properly finished as to surface it is practically impervious and 
may be easily cleaned with a hose. It is sufficiently hard to enable 
the setting of ordinary machines directly on it, and it resists wear 
due to walking upon it indefinitely. Careful attention should be 
given to the grading of the surface of the finished floor, where 
much water is used. The grade should be not less than one-eighth 
of an inch to the foot and one-quarter is better. The length of 
grade in any direction should not be more than sixteen feet. Where 
it is necessary that some water should run over the floor where 
persons are working, an excellent plan is to form in the surface 
of the floor half-round grooves one inch wide, four inches center 
to center. These grooves carry off the great part of the water, thus 
giving a reasonably dry working surface. 

Should it be necessary to use wheeled trucks continually over 
any part of the floor, no joints whatever must be made in the 
surface. The slight jar of iron wheels passing over joints will 
soon pound out the concrete, resulting in a hollow which must be 
patched. Naturally the concrete worker will insist that the floor 
will crack if no joints are made. In this he is right, but the 
cracks will be so small that trucking will not generally affect them. 
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Shall the canning factory building proper be one story or several 
stories high? The millwright or soochazle with some experience in 
the construction of grain elevators or flouring mills instinctively 
says one story for each operation.. He reasons that the raw mate- 
rial should be elevated once for all to the top floor and then flow 
by gravity through the various cleaning, grading and mixing 
machines until it reaches fillers and cappers on the ground floor. 

On the other hand the tendency in other manufacturing indus- 
tries is toward the use of one story buildings, with roofs of saw- 
tooth or monitor design. The advantages found are freedom from 
climbing stairs, better facility for supervision of operatives, and 
above all the opportunity of flooding every nook and cranny with 
daylight regardless of windows in the walls, resulting in increased 
efficiency in all departments. One story design for the canning 
plant brings these prime advantages and one more, namely, that 
of the sanitary value of daylight in abundance. 

All forms of bacterial and fungoid life live and grow only in 
partial darkness. Daylight is a preventative swift and sure. The 
beneficent effects of this germicide may be obtained in a one-story 
building by the simple. expedient of placing plenty of glass for it 
to come through. In some canning plants sawtooth skylights have 
been turned toward the south, especially in rooms where raw 
products are handled. This was done not without some fear and 
trembling, in the thought of summer days with the thermometer in 
the nineties. ,However, the results have been eminently satis- 
factory. In one case of a filling room without windows in the 
walls and lighted entirely with sawtooth skylights turned south- 
ward, a thermometer which registered 93 degrees F. hanging on the 
north side of the building was taken into the room and dropped 
at once to 90 degrees. This while all filling machines were in 
full operation. 

The objection to the one-story design in the canning plant is 
the necessity: of elevating the product for each operation. This 
means particular care in the design of elevating and conveying 
devices and, attention to cleaning out thoroughly after each day’s 
run. Much of this may be avoided by the placing of some ma- 
chines on overhead platforms above the next machine in order, 
particularly in the case of small machines or those requiring little 
attention. Corn mixers may thus be placed above the fillers, and 
revolving screen washers above pea fillers. In one factory of one- 
story design the pen graders are placed in the large monitor of the 
roof with but a narrow runway on each side, thus obstructing the 
light very little. 


In building the canning factory warehouse, other conditions 
govern the design. There is no sanitary problem. Daylight is of 
secondary importance. The value of the contents which may be 


high, involving high 


stored for some length of time, may run ver 
i The problem is, 


insurance premiums. in a combustible building. 
therefore, plainly that of building to resist fire. 

Many critical observations of the effects of local fires and con- 
flagrations on buildings of different construction have shown that 
of all materials in present use, concrete is best adapted to resist 
the action of fire and of the water which may be used to stop the 
fire. With concrete made of properly selected materials almost no 
damage is done by any ordinary fire. The results of recent tests 
made by Prof. Ira H. Woolson, member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, and his assistant, Mr. J. S. Macgregor, 
prove conclusively that a concrete building properly designed, with 
few projecting corners, will withstand long exposure to the hotiest 
of hardwood fires, with no resulting damage that can not be re- 
paired with mortar and a plasterer’s trowel. 

In using concrete for upper floors.and roofs and their supporting 
columns it is, of course, necessary to use steel as a reinforcement. 
Many so-called systems of concrete reinforcement are widely ex- 
ploited under patents controlling peculiar features. Some of these 
systems are excellent, and are well worth considering in some cases. 
However, a first class reinforced concrete warehouse can be erected 
from start to finish without infringing any patents or paying any 
royalties. 

The reinforcement of floor and roof slabs with their girders and 
beams should be made with steel bars having a mechanical bond. 
For columns, the use of structural angles with riveted lattice bars, 
offers much advantage in erection, and a certainty of the correct 
location of the reinforcement, which is highly important. 

In the selection of materials for the concrete itself and in the 
mixing and placing, the greatest care should be taken to have 
nothing but the best throughout. The mixing and placing should be 
under the constant supervision of an experienced concrete worker 
who can be trusted to see that nothing is slighted. The most 
complete designs can be rendered utterly worthless by skimping 
the cement or failing to mix well. 

In one case which may be mentioned of the erection of such a 
reinforced concrete warehouse, three-stories high, the cost was 
9.1 cents per cubic foot of total building contents, or $1.12 per 
square foot of floor space, 

Some details of general design in such a building erected with 
the purpose of securing maximum fire resisting qualities are the 
placing of elevator and stairs in a separate well or shaft com- 
pletely enclosed with brick or concrete walls, and with openings 
into the same protected with standard automatic fire doors. No 
openings of any kind should be made through the concrete floors. 
Windows subject to fire exposure from other buildings should have 
metal frames and sash and wire glass. 

Reinforced concrete has been tried as a material for the con- 
struction of tanks for cooling conveyors. The results in such use 
are being watched with much interest, as this material offers a 
tank which is not subject to rust or decay. A very similar situa- 
tion in which reinforced concrete has been used with entire satis- 
faction is the construction of tanks for evaporation of salt brine 
in the manufacture of salt. Such salt grainers as they are called 
are very similar in size to the ordinary cooling tank of the canning 
plant with much more severe conditions as to range of tempera- 
ture, the brine being heated from say 40 degrees up to 180 degrees 
Fahr. When thus heated, a concrete tank 150 feet long will 
expand one and one-half inches, returning to the original length 
when cool. Several tanks of this kind in constant use for three 
years are still brine tight. 

The use of electricity for lighting purposes in the canning plant 
is very familiar and its advantages are evident. Recent improve- 
ments in the incandescent lamp make possible the use of about 
three times the light at the former cost of current or a reduction 
in the lighting bill in the same proportion. The light of the 
tungsten lamp is also much whiter than that of the carbon lamp, 
and the very great fragility of the earlier lamps of this material 
has now been overcome almost entirely. 
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The use of electricity as a means for transmission of power offers 
many interesting possibilities. The host of advantages is offset by 
practically only one disadvantage, which may be mentioned first. 
This disadvantage is the increased investment over the trans- 
mission by shaft and belt drives, which, taken in connection with 
the usual short season, gives this objection much ow Any 
means of lengthening the season for the canning plant will operate 
to relieve this burden and — the canners on a more nearfy 
equal footing with other industries in laking advantage of this 
modern method of transmitting power. 

Looking at the advantages of electrical power transmission we 
find first, and of striking importance, its great flexibility. Ma- 
chines equipped with motor drives may be located ——- regard- 
less of relation to other machines, or what is perhaps more im- 


Fr. M. SHOOK, 
President Ohio Canners’ Association. 


portant, in exactly the right relation to other machines. ‘The 
necessity of lining up with shafting or getting a belt to the driving 
pulley is banished completely. 

The results of such freedom from line shaft restraint are some- 
times striking. Machines need not be set square with the world, 
and there is often good reason for turning them otherwise. They 
need not even be fastened to the floor in many cases, a point of 
much advantage where the floor is concrete. Moving a machine 
from one department to another is much easier. Distance from the 
power house is practically of no consequence. The long belt or 
rope drives to the ends of conveyors with numerous idler shafts 
can be replaced with a motor in a protecting box if out of doors. 
A pump may be placed at a deep well or at a stream half a mile 
away, being operating with practically no attention, and started 
and stopped from the power house. 

Among minor advantages of electric transmission there are the 
absence of the belts themselves, which obstruct light, endanger the 
workers and distribute dirt. There are no bearings overhead, re- 
quiring daily oiling and dropping this oil on anything below. Power 
and lighting are from the same electric generator and may be 
cared for by the same mechanic. 

The system of electric power transmission for the canning plant 
should embody, first of all, the elements of simplicity and _ re- 
liability following the same qualities so essential in the mechanical 
end of the power equipment. Three phase alternating current 
fulfills this requirement admirably. The motors have no commu- 
tator or other moving contacts. In the smaller sizes up to 7% 
H. P., they require no starting or reversing device other than an 
ordinary three-pole switch. If overloaded such motors will simply 
“ running with no damage done. 

The generator voltage for such a three-phase system will usually 
be 220 volts. Motors are wound for this voltage also. Lighting 
current from the same generator is taken off at 110 volts, by the 
use of a small transformer at the switchboard. Small motors for 
labeling machines can be single phase 110 volts, and used by 
plugging into any lamp socket. 

Tests of canning machinery equipped with individual motors 
have shown very accurately the power required to drive them under 
different conditions. The following may be of interest : 

Capping machine at 78 cans per minute requires .3 H. P. 

Corn filler at some capacity, .12 H. P. 

Corn brushing machine, 2 H. P. 


Corn husking machine at 75 ears per minute, 2.3 H. P 
Corn silker, .75 H. P. ‘ 
Dise can conveyor, 20 feet long, 60 cans per minute, .75 H P 
Corn drag from dump, corn carried 125 feet, 10 H. Pp. ° 
Corn cutter, corn fed as fast as possible, .72 H. P. 

Cooling tank, 5 feet wide, 60 feet long, continuous traveling wood 
bottom carrying, loose cans, 1.5 H. P. ” 

* gj Se, a t- . eae pine boxes wit 
20.4 nails, . . P. Nailin ds on hardwood boxes wi 2 
nails, 1.25 H. P. ’ a 

In no place in the canning plant do the convenience and flexibilit 
of electric power transmission show themselves better than in the 
equipment of power cranes for the processing room. In such cranes 
large and small, the motor is located directly on the crane, with a 
minimum of connecting gearing, no mechanical reversing device 
whatever, and an entire absence of belts or friction drives, which 
give so much trouble in the heat and moisture of the processing 
room. With cranes of large size the entire mechanism can be 
hung from the roof, leaving the floor clear, motors for hoisting and 
swinging being carried on the crane and controlled by the operator 
in a small cage hung to the crane and swinging with it. In the 
small type of crane the jib form is used with but one motor for 
hoisting, the swinging being done by hand. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the present position of the 
canning industry is largely due to the adoption of labor-saving 
devices in the factory and good business methods in the office. Its 
progress and further establishment in the industrial and business 
world must be accomplished in great measure through the adoption 
in as far as it may be possible, of those features of older and 
more thoroughly established industries which have contributed to 
their permanence as to plant and economy as to production. This 
paper is an humble attempt to plant a few signboards along this 
onward road. If these may be of some assistance in the march of 
the great army which you represent, its purpose has been served. 


Vice-PRESIDENT RoacH: Gentlemen, this afternoon at 2 


o’clock we are going to have a most interesting meeting—per- 
haps more so than any other session during the convention. 
We will have the Secretary’s report, and you can take my 
word for it that every canner, and every wholesale grocer doing 
business in this country, will be interested. The Secretary will 


W. O. HOFFECKER, 


President Tri-State Packers’ Association. 


have something to tell you to your interest, and that is what we 
are all looking for—things that go to our interest directly. 
You will also have another gentleman to address you, who will 
tell you the way to market your products and make money. 
Now, I know that you gentlemen all come down here to learn 
how to market the surplus product of the canning factory. I 
want you all to come this afternoon; I want you to bring your 
eustomers, and bring the jobbers. We shall all be very much 
pleased, to see them here, because we have something that will 
interest them as well as you. I thank you; and the meeting 
will be adjourned until 2 o’clock. 
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FOURTH SESSION 
Wednesday Afternoon, February 8, 1911 


~<a4) RESIDENT SEARS: The first thing on our pro- 

gram will be the report of the Secretary. This 

report covers in detail about all the important 

: transactions of the year. It gives a history of 

( UE some of the most important cases which have 

mCSS5|; been before the Directory of publicity—that is, 

those libelous stories published by newspapers. It also contains 

various other details of the office and, finally, the financial 

statement showing the income of the Association, of his office 

and the expenditures. He will only make a verbal statement 

covering the most important points, as his report covers about 

100 pages of closely typewritten matter, and would take en- 

tirely too long to read at this session. It will be published so 

that all can have the details if they care to. I now have the 
honor to introduce to you Mr. Gorrell. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY GORRELL. 


To the Members of the National Canners’ Association and 
Subscribers to the Publicity Fund: The report of the Secretary 
and Director of Publicity respectfully shows: 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee held in Chicago imme- 
diately after the Atlantic City convention, it was decided to estab- 
lish the office of Director of Publicity, and your Secretary was 
gene to that position in addition to his regular duties, with 
the understanding that he was to devote his entire time to associa- 
tion work. 

In this report we will not rely upon statistics to show the tre- 
mendous volume of business that has gone through our office during 
the past year. Instead we will devote that space to trying to give 
some little outline of the more important work which has engaged 
our entire time and energy. 

We regret the length of this report; but, as a large sum of 
money has been handled it is right that those who contributed the 
same should know how it has been spent. The report has been 
classified under certain heads, and we give only the barest details 
that can intelligently lay before our subscribers the years’ accom- 
plishments. 

It is our desire to record our appreciation of the splendid sup- 
port given the office , the Executive Committee, who have so 
ably and intelligently directed the business of the association for 
the past year. It has been our policy to as far as possible keep 
each member in touch with the work so that our association could 
have the full value of their most intelligent advice. 

As the one perhaps in the best position to know, we desire to 
specially commend the work of the Executive Committee. Your 
President, a man of large affairs in the business world, has given 
his time unsparingly for the advancement of your interests. It 
would be hard to express in dollars the value that he has been to 
the canning industry as the head of your organization. This 
report will show the days and days that he unselfishly gave up his 
important private interests to that of association work; and while 
his only reward will be your grateful appreciation, we feel sure 
that his compensation will be many fold greater than his modesty 
will permit him to accept. 

In the active management of the affairs of the association he 
has enjoyed the counsel and inspiration of your excellent Vice- 
President, who also ranks high in the business world. The can- 
ning industry today owes a great debt of gratitude to these con- 
scientious officials, who have devoted their time and very best 
endeavors to the perfection of an organization which stands for 
the best and most advanced thought in the trade. 

So, frequently the efforts of the trade papers are taken as a 
matter of course. ‘They have been doing such splendid service for 
so many years that we are prone to overlook the immense value 
of their work. Canners should give them their most sincere and 
hearty support, for we must largely look to them as the leaders 
and disseminators for advancing the most progressive interests 
of our industry. 

In general organization work the year 1910 will go down to 
history as a notable one. The State associations have shown most 
marked advancement and their close co-operation with the National 
association has helped materially the work of the latter. Their 
able and efficient officers are doing much for the betterment of the 
ey and they deserve the most loyal support of their mem- 
ers, 

We congratulate the industry on the bright outlook for 1911. 
The market price of all staples show a reasonable profit, and let 
us hope that the slough of despair, which for three years has made 
our business almost a constant losing game, may never come again. 
That it can be averted goes without saying, but it must be through 
successful and intelligent organization work which will take care 
of these general interests, which, because of their magnitude, no 
canner can personally shape for himself. First, last and all the 
time “pack good goods,” and then by intelligent publicity “let it 
be known.” 

In making up this report we have classified the work of the 
year under appropriate headings, as follows: 

Resolutions of the Atlantic City Convention. 

Libels on Our Industry. 

Advertising Campaign. 

General Publicity. 

Closer Relations Between National and State Associations. 

Visiting State Associations. 

Legal and Legislative Work. 

Representation at National 
Science. 


Convention of Clubs of Domestic 


“Story of Canning.’ 
Meetings of the Executive Commitive. 

Solicitation of Membership. 

Publicity Fund. 

Acreage and Pack Statistics. 

Location of Convention. 

Allied Industries. 

Corporate Requirements. 

Directory. 

Establishment of Standards. 

Program. 

General Recommendations. 

We will now consider each under its own heading: 


REPORT OF BUREAU OF PUBLICITY. 
Libels on Our Industry. 


Our principal | pena | efforts have been devoted to the investi- 
gation of damaging public reports regarding our industry. Under 
this head all classes of cases have been followed and in each in- 
stance we have gone as far as was possible without resorting 
to the courts to protect the interests of canners. 

We have been advised by our attorney that if we could estab- 
lish that the output of any members was libeled, the National Can- 
ers’ Association could successfully maintain a suit in its own name 
against the newspaper or publication making the accusation. How- 
ever, we deemed it unwise, with one or two exceptions, to go to 
this extreme, believing that in nearly every case the libel was an 
inadvertence or oversight, and this has always been our position 
in > 4 correspondence with the newspapers or magazines con- 
cerned. 

In reporting the work of this bureau since its organization it 
will be noticed that names and publications have been omitted and 
also the brand of canned goods. 

Our reason for this is that this report will 
into general print, and it is obvious that 
would otherwise be much more difficult. 

The records of cach case are on file in our office though and are 
accessible to the proper interested parties. 

Without further introduction we will proceed to consider some 
of these cases. 

A young man in Appleton, Wis., was alleged to have been 
poisoned from soup made from canned vegetables. The physician 
in the case reported to our representative that death was from 
overeating, causing stomach complications, and that the use of 
canned foods had nothing whatever to do with the young man’s 
death. This death was published in a number of newspapers and 
alleged to have been the result of eating canned foods, and in 
nearly every instance we succeeded in getting a retraction. 

“CAT’S INTELLIGENCE SAVES FOUR LIVES.” This startling 
headline goes on to say, “The feline awakens the mother, who finds 
children seriously ill of ptomaine poisoning caused by eating canned 
corn.” The family expressed to us their regret that such publica- 
tion should have been made, as the cause of illness was a mere 
supposition and it was doubtless due to some other cause. 

A case in New Jersey, reporting the death of a man of seventy- 
eight years of age, said to have been caused by ptomaine i 
from eating canned lobster, was thoroughly investigated by our 
bureau. On account of numerous entanglements it was hard to 
get the truth until several months after the alleged happening. 
We finally succeeded in obtaining the certificate of the physician, 
stating that death was due to the “indigestion of some overripe, 
decayed fruit and not canned lobster as reported.’”’” We sent the 
report of this case to the newspaper, but did not ask a retraction, 
because too much time had elapsed. The editor replied most 
courteously and the friendship of one of the leading newspapers of 
the United States was made for the industry. 

A report that seventeen sailors were poisoned on board one of 
the government's monitors was investigated. We were compelled 
to take this case up with Washington direct and under an order 
of the Secretary of the Navy, we learned from the commanding 
officer that no canned foods had been used that day, or several days 
previous on board the monitor. The newspaper making this publi- 
cation gave a retraction in every way satisfactory to this office, and 
was afterwards very helpful in the work of instructing the con- 
suming public of the purity and healthfulness of canned foods. 
As the army and navy are our best patrons, this case is a most 
important one. ; 

A publication in one of the prominent papers of Chicago, calling 
attention to sulphite of copper in all kinds of canned peas, was 
taken up. It was shown that no coloring matter of any kind was 
allowed to be used in the preparation of any canned foods in this 
country, and that only the peas imported from France contained 
the alleged dangerous coloring matter. 

In New Jersey we found a case where a family of five were 
reported near unto death as a result of eating canned tomatoes. 
Our investigation showed that there was no truth whatever in the 
assertion, although the head of the family insisted to the contrary. 
The physician attending the family said that there was not the 
slightest evidence of ptomaine poison and that probably these people, 
like most other foreigners, had eaten such a mixture of food as to 
cause illness in almost any case. He said he learned that on the 
day they claimed to be poisoned they had a dinner consisting of 
potatoes, cabbage, tomatoes and beer, which he regarded as being 
enough to upset any stomach. His prescriptions were of a simple 
nature, and when shown the newspaper ss he pronounced it a 
huge joke. The newspaper making the publication, one of the great 
Philadelphia dailies, gave a most ample and satisfactory retrac- 
ti 


robably find its way 
uture effective work 


on. 

Another New Jersey case was a young lady said to have been 
taken to a hospital suffering with ptomaine poisoning caused by 
canned food. Our investigation of this case shows that her illness 
was of an entirely different and delicate nature. When we called 





the attention of the editor of the paper to the false publication he 
promptly published a very satisfactory denial, but informed us 
that his first information giving the cause of the young lady’s illness 
came from her parents. 

A published report of a poisoning case in Shamokin, Pa., con- 
vinces us that it was a manufactured one, because our bureau 
has been unable to locate the party or anyone related or connected 
therewith from whom information could be obtained. 

An illustrated newspaper report, which came to us, gave a report 
of the illness of one of the prominent ministers of Texas, who was 
to deliver an address in St. Paul, Minn. It was said that he was 
taken suddenly ill from eating canned food. Shortly after this case 
was reported the gentleman went abroad for a number of months, 
and only after continued effort our bureau finally reached him by 
letter. He stated that his illness was in no way due to the use of 
canned foods, 

Ve desire to refer to certain literature which is-being put out 
by some preservative manufacturers, who are trying to increase 
the sale of their product by giving a broadcast table of the number 
ytomaine poison since the enactment of the Pure Food 
Law. We inquired into the merits of this table at the proper 
department in Washington and learned that there was none such 
recognized by any medical authority. We then located the record 
of the party who put out these articles, all of which are repetitions 
sent to newspapers whenever a local case is reported. Our first 
investigation was of an editorial in a Wisconsin paper which had 
copied the figures from one of the leading dailies of New York 
city. We found that these articles emanated from an employee of 
one of the borax companies having ‘an office in New York city. 
His record is best set out in the two following copies, which are 
credited to the papers as indicated: 


of cases of 








FRANK E. GORRELL, 
Secretary National Canners’ Association. 


The Journal of 
February 13, 1909 
As an example of the opposition which the chief chemist has 
met, a self-styled “food expert,” who sometimes signs himself 
H. H. Langdon and sometimes H. L. Harris, and who has done 
the “press agent’’ work of the Pacific Coast Borax Company, has 
attempted for years to villify and belittle both, Dr. Wiley and the 
work of his department. There is no doubt that as soon as the 
matter can be prepared such discredited journals and papers as 
will accept his “reports” will publish Langdon’s highly colored 
“original articles” based on false interpretations of the findings 
of the Referee Board. 


the American Medical Association, Chicago, IIl., 


Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, Friday, January 
20, 1909: 


This man Harris has long been in the office of the Pacific 
Coast Borax Company, in William street, while he has posed as a 
food expert under the name of H. H. Langdon, with an address 
in an uptown street. As a writer and speaker, pretending to 
scientific knowledge and independent judgment, he appears before 
the public as “Langdon,” and we have in times past received 
many communications from him in that disguise, some of which 
were printed before his real character was discovered. As Harris, 
which we understand to be his real name, he serves the Pacific 
coast corporation, that monopolizes the borax supply, and is con- 
cerned in its utmost use as a “preservative,” end haunts commit- 
tee rooms and lobbies where legislation is pending that may 
affect the interest that supports him. In Washington he has 
labored in both characters, appearing in one before the public 
and in the other behind the scenes. 


When we called the attention of the Wisconsin paper to this 
publication it gave an editorial very commendatory to canned 
foods and derogatory to all food manufacturers who use unnatural 
preservatives. 

The attention of our bureau was directed to a publication which 
appeared in one of the medical magazines reflecting on the health- 
fulness of canned foods. We took this matter up with the editor, 


who gave our industry a complete exoneration. 
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An Indiana case reported a young married woman taken il] after 
eating canned tomatoes, which had been prepared in accordance 
with the directions printed on the can. the investigation of ‘this 
case proved that the victim was a suicide, having taken a heavy 
dose of “Rough on Rats.’”’ The newspapers in this case were most 
liberal in making publications exonerating our industry. 

A number of magazines have at different times attempted to 
magnify and misstate the facts relating to the seizure of a ship- 
ment of tomatoes in Fort Worth, Tex., alleging that they contained 
large quantities of filthy, decayed and putrid matter. This case 
will be referred to elsewhere, but in each instance we wrote to the 


newspapers and food magazines, telling them that the alleged 
“filthy, decayed and putrid matter” was nothing more or less than 
the usual swells from natural causes and are bound to be in all 


kinds of canned foods. 

In a Michigan case it was alleged that a whole family died from 
ptomaine poisoning from eating canned corn. The article goes on 
to say that “A neighbor who was visiting at the home ate some 
of the corn and it affected his heart and caused him to fall to the 
floor, injuring him slightiy.’”” An investigation showed that there 
was nothing whatever to substantiate the charge, and the case has 
now worked itself down to a claim not for canned corn but canned 
salmon, and one of the parties is attempting to get money from 
the packer. We have the doctor’s letter, saying that all of the 
cases were typhoid fever. 7 

A case was investigated in a suburb of Boston. 
that a woman died from ptomaine poison caused by canned soup. 
Our representative found that the husband had also partaken of 
the same and was in no way affected and that the victim was the 
subject of many stomach troubies, claiming to have been poisoned 
by canned corn eight years before. 

During the year several patent medicine advertisements calling 
attention to the dangers of ptomaine poison from canned food, 
based probably on the table of alleged cases spoken of before, and 
offering a positive cure, have been brought to the attention of the 
bureau. We have addressed letters to the parties responsible for 
these advertisements and in each case obtained promises that there 
would be no repetitions. 

In a New York paper we ran across the table referred to, in 
which we found the article of H. L. Harris quoted as an authority 
to substantiate the alleged number of ptomaine cases since the 
enactment of the Pure Food Law. The editor made promises to 
make a publication, which was entirely satisfactory to this bureau 
and helpful to the canning industry. 

Another borax preservative case was the table published in a 
Minnesota newspaper. Our bureau sent a — to this, giving testi- 
mony to the selfishness and the motive which prompted the publi- 
cation. 

A southern poisoning case, now in the courts, was very thor- 
oughly investigated by this bureau. The evidence discloses an un- 
fortunate fatality, which the survivors of one of the victims are 
trying to turn to monetary advantage. We found that where a 
number of cans of salmon had been used without the slightest 
danger, a portion of one can was allowed to stay in the hot sun for 
several hours after it had been opened and then used as food. As 
is well known, ptomaine poison would develop under such circum- 
stances, even if the fresh salmon had been thus exposed to climatic 
conditions. 

In a Maryland case it was reported that a pen of hogs had been 
killed by eating canned corn. Our investigation showed that it was 
some spoiled home-packed stuff that had been fed to some chickens 
also and caused their death. Our objectié to this publication was 
the comment of the newspaper, which said, “If canned corn will 
kill hogs, what will it do to human beings?’ The paper made a 
most ample retraction, entirely exonerating canned foods. 

An investigation of much interest was a reported ptomaine case 
alleged to have occurred at Los Angeles. Canned peaches were 
blamed. The original publication duplicated this case, one stating 
that it occurred in Sawtelle, Colo., and the other in Sawtelle, a 
small town on the outskirts of Los Angeles. The number of 
victims in each case were reported as eleven, and by running the 
reports together it was used as a double article, making twenty- 
two in one newspaper headline. It was found that the cause 
of death was preserved pears, which had been put up by the family 
at home. In commenting upon this case the Department of Pure 
Foods and Drugs of California said, ‘‘The pears in question were 
not commercially canned pears, but those preserved in j 


It was claimed 


jars at 
home, and that it was almost impossible for ptomaine poison to 
come from pears because of the exceedingly small presence of 
nitrogenous material. Some of the pears in question were fed to 
rabbits, rats and mice without the slightest physical effect. It is 
more than probable that as the family had also eaten tamales, 
the poison was due to that rather than the pears.” We carried 
this case to the manager of the Associated Press and laid before 
him all the facts. He issued an order cautioning correspondents 
to use more care in the future in reporting cases of a like nature. 
It was deemed wise not to ask for a retraction, as several months 
had elapsed between the deaths and the time when all the facts 
could be gotten together. 

An investigation of a Wisconsin case wherein canned tomatoes 
were alleged to have caused ptomaine poison has given this bureau 
much trouble. ‘The first evidence of our representative strongly 
indicated foul play and the case was such as to warrant our turn- 
ing the same over to the district attorney. When we came to sub- 
stantiate our evidence it appeared that the physician upon whom 
we relied largely to establish our case refused to corroborate his 
former statements and the case was therefore dismissed. Whether 
or not there was genuine ptomaine poisoning we cannot say with 
the same degree of certainty that we feel about other cases; but 
such a strong preponderance of evidence is in favor of the negative 
that we feel it is right for our bureau to take that view. 

A case in Ohio reported a little child’s death from ptomaine 
poison from canned beans. It was found that the baby had in some 
manner gotten hold of a whole can of beans and died from over- 
eating. The newspaper refused to make a retraction and we could 
not go into law and successfully refute the charge against our 
industry, because the packer of the beans was not a member of the 
National Canners’ Association. i 

Exception was taken to the syndicate services of one of our 
largest publications. In a cartoon, canned foods were placed with 
other adulterated foods. We took this up with the manager of the 
service and he most courteously promised that there should not be 
a repetition, nor has there been. 
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Our bureau has felt called upon to take very serious exception 
to a western publication, which stated that canners were employ- 
sanitoriums to work in the fac- 


ing the inmates of tuberculosis 2 ‘ 
tories We regarded this as being one of the most damaging 


publications that has appeared respecting the industry. Taking up 
the same with the newspaper, the editor claimed that he had the 
right to make such a statement, giving as his authority a recent 
report of the Board of Health of the state. We obtained a copy of 
this report, but could find nothing to justify any such publication. 
Our bureau recommended that this case be taken up by our attorney 
and suit docketed, but it was deemed inadvisable, in view of subse- 
quent promises of the editor. : 

A case in northern New York, which attracted much attention, 
was the one reporting twenty-seven ptomaine cases and also pub- 
lishing a letter from the health officer warning the public against 
all canned foods. This interview was repudiated by the health 
officer, who afterwards came out in an article vigorously denying 
any such statement. He wrote our bureau further that he was a 
friend of canned foods and 
recommended the use of 
his practice. He 


same in 

went to all the newspapers 
publishing the report and 
forced them to publish his 
denial. His article was 
widely circulated through 
the Associated Press and 


he used his very best en- 
deayors to try to get this 
pody to correct the mis- 


take. . : 
A publication ina 


Massachusetts paper re- 
ported that a child had 
been killed by being fed 


milk preserved by_boracic 
acid. The article con- 
tinued, “People are eating 
boracic acid more or less 
every day, as it is used in 
all kinds of Canned and 
bottled foodstuffs.” Ve 
took this up with the pa- 
per making the publication 


and through the influence 
of a mutual friend our 
office was able to get an 


exceedingly satisfactory re- 
traction. 

Our bureau frequently 
has to contend with a con- 
dition which seems to pre- 
dominate in the minds of 
some physicians today who 
are not following closely 
the modern trend of ma- 
teria medica. We have 
found that it exists in 
varying degrees in all 
s the profession, 
felt called upon to 
take up the matter with 
the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in reference to an 
interview put out by one 
of its prominent officers. 
This officer afterwards de- 
nied the interview, stating 
that while there was a 
basis of truth in the state- 
ment that all kinds of 
canned foods contain arti- 
ficial preservatives, he in- 
tended to say that the 
refuse of canning facturies 
is sometimes used, being 
prepared by the use of 
artificial preservatives. 

One case which has 
given us_ considerable 
trouble occurred in north- 
ern Minnesota. The objec- 
tionable publication was 
ornamented with an im- 
mense headline, which, 
while not a direct charge, 
was a suggestion that 
death might have been 
caused from eating canned 
spinach. We investigated 
it fully and could not find 
the slightest evidence 
justify the charge. The 
death certificate showed that the woman had died from overeating. 
fhe newspaper making the publication declined to make a correc- 





of 





President National 


tion, claiming that it had only suggested that a canned product 
might have caused her death. Thus great damage was done our 


industry, yet we were not able to obtain a retraction through the 
hewspaper because of the narrow-minded policy of the editor. 

We investigated another Massachusetts case of a young lady 
alleged to have died from ptomaine poisoning caused by canned 
foods. She had partaken of a church supper, which was eaten by 
120 other people, not one of whom was made sick. This is another 
evidence of the tendency of physicians to blame canned foods when 
they are in doubt as to the cause of illness. 


A Toronto, Ontario, case, published in a number of the news- 
papers. alleged that a young woman and man were poisoned by 
canned foods. We have been unable to authenticate this because, 


letters and made every effort to investigate 
Perhaps it is another 


although we have sent 
the case, neither of the parties can be found. 
Instance of manufactured news. 

Our attention was called to au article written by Dr. Otto 
Hehner, advising against the use of all kinds of canned foods on 
account of the presence of salts of tin. We wrote the newspaper 





W. R. ROACH, 


which made this publication and it said that it had only published 
portions of the original article, which had appeared in full in the 
London Lancet, the leading recognized medical journal of the 
world. We secured a copy of this paper and found the article, 
which stated among other things that salts of tin is present in 
canned tomatoes in quantities from 27-10 grains per pound up to 
6 8-10 grains per pound, and in the opinion of this eminent food 
official, with the possible exception of the first mentioned grade, all 
others were unfit for food. He then went on to say, “What I have 


said of these samples of tomatoes applies to most other tinned 
foods—pineapples, pears, peaches and apples, all carrying consid- 
erable quantities of tin. . . . In my opinion I consider the 
preservation of acid foods in tin to be entirely improper unless 
some means is taken to protect the inner surface of the canister. 

I take this opportunity to raise my voice in warning 


against the consumption of food of this kind.” 

Our bureau immediately addressed a letter to Dr. Hehner, calling 
attention to several investigations that had been made by the 
food authorities in Wash- 
ington and that in no case 


had the presence of any 
such quantities of salts of 
tin been’ reported. We 
suggested that perhaps his 
analysis had been made 
with leaks or swells. He 
replied most courteously 
and stated that he did not 
take a_ hostile attitude 
toward canners generally, 
but felt that the consum- 
ing public should know of 
the high presence of the 
salts of tin. Learning 
that the tomatoes which 
he had analyzed were 


probably of Italian origin, 
we purchased a half dozen 
samples from one of the 
largest stores in New York, 
and expressed the same to 
him, asking that he make 
an analysis and advise us 
of the result. In due 
course we received a letter 
from him stating that the 
examination had been most 


satisfactory and in one 
ease only he had found 
the presence to be 1.19 


grains per pound and that 
all the other samples con- 
tained less than 1 grain, 
some lower than grain 
per pound. 

This we regard as one 
of our greatest victories 
for American canned goods, 
and it is to be hoped that 
the investigation of Dr. 
Hehner, who is a _ food 
analyst of important stand- 
ing, will be the means of 
opening the doors of Euro- 
pean countries to the 
products of our industry. 

A case in Washington 
state, also investigated by 
the California Fruit Can- 
ners’ Association, which 
has recently been investi- 
gated by the Bureau of 
Publicity, is one that illus- 
trates the great damage 
done the industry by do- 
mestic canning. A whole 
family was made sick from 
eating asparagus tips, 
which, however, were the 
product of the kitchen of 
one of the victims. Dur- 
ing the existence of this 
bureau we have found sev- 
eral similar cases. It is 
no more than natural to 
expect newspaper  report- 
ers, in the rush and hurry 
of preparing an article, to 
overlook the distinction be- 
tween foods put up in the 


y%, 


Canners’ Association. kitchen and those scien- 
tifically prepared in a 


modern canning house. In 
this particular case we have written to all newspapers which made 
mention of the same, asking them to give the widest circulation 
to the fact that this was a home-canned product. From it the con- 
sumers could learn a lesson not easily forgotten. 

A case in Ohio reports the death of a nineteen months’ old 
child from ptomaine poisoning caused by canned corn. The ab- 
surdity of this case is apparent upon the face of it, yet the canned 
goods industry is made to suffer. 

During the year we have been repeatedly called upon to correct 
publications that have been made regarding the alleged health 
officer’s interview above referred to. There is_ probably no more 
widely copied article and again and again has ft been referred to, 


frequently as an official statement in calling attention to the possi- 
ble dangers of canned foods. Wherever we can our bureau is en- 


deavoring to correct the first publication by submitting a copy of 
the health officer's own letter. 

In a North Carolina case in which ptomaine poison was alleged 
to have followed the eating of canned kraut we found from the 
death certificate filed in the case that the contributory cause was 
congestion of the lungs. Strange, indeed, it is how every possible 
malady that human flesh is heir to will some time or other be 
charged up to “canned goods,” 








A case in lowa reports the death of one child from eating canned 
corn and another very serious illness from the same cause. This 
case was gone into and after months of delay we finally succeeded 
in getting a certificate from the physician, which stated that the 
probable cause of death was infantile paralysis. Of course, we 
did not ask a retraction, because so much time had elapsed. 

It is not always easy to investigate an alleged case of ptomaine 
poisoning, especially when there is a spirit of commercialism which 
prompts the recovery of damages.. We have met with one con- 
spicuous evidence of this kind in New York city, where one of its 
most prominent citizens it is claimed was killed by ptomaine 
poisoning caused by eating some canned food on a dining car. The 
door of investigation has been shut tight on this, largely because 
we did not get hold of the case until some time after its occurrence. 
Canners can always materially help the work of the Bureau of 
Publicity by promptly sending in every clipping of the kind that 
they see in the papers. It is better to get a dozen copies of the 
same clipping than none at all. 

We regret to say that there are times when persons interested 
in our industry feel that the easiest way is the best way. A con- 
spicuous example of this was a request made of our bureau recently 
not to further investigate an alleged case of poisoning from canned 





oysters. We are perfectly satisfied that if the truth had been 
reached the canning industry would have been exonerated. How- 
ever it was a distributor whose label was affected, and as he 
is in no way connected with our association we felt that his re- 


quest to cease further activity should be respected. We have since 
regretted, however, that we did not follow it up regardless of his 
request, because, after all, it was a case affecting the entire trade 
and not simply one individual. 

An alleged case of ptomaine poison in Ohio from eating canned 
sweet potatoes is authenticated by a letter from the physician, who 
states that the victim showed symptoms of ptomaine poisoning. 
But he said he was not sure of his diagnosis, as other members of 
the family had eaten of the same can of sweet potatoes. His 
certificate strengthens a recommendation that this bureau has else- 
where made regarding the necessity of conducting a campaign of 
publicity in medical journals, which will acquaint physicians with 
what ptomaine poison really is. 

A case investigated in western Iowa shows the death of the 
victim from eating canned salmon which had been left in the can 
for several days. This information we obtained from the attending 
physician. Ptomaine poison would have formed in fresh fish left 
in any open receptacle for the same length of time, but we felt it 
was best not to force a retraction from the newspaper because of 
the possibility of further misstatements. 

Our bureau has been called upon several times to take up cases 
with the journals which are near enough associates of the industry 
to know that they are making publications not justified by facts. 
This report seems hardly the proper place to question the motives 
of such journals, but the unbiased mind can reach only one con- 
clusion, and that is the temptation to draw upon the unexpended 
portion of our advertising appropriation. 

While we have endeavored in every way to seek the friendship 
and support of every newspaper, yet our bureau has never felt that 
sinister motives should be permitted to make it a possible victim 
ef blackmail. This form of demand for tribute we cannot condemn 
too strongly, and we believe that our position will be justified by 
those we represent. 

We learned that one of the largest and most respectable maga- 
zines in the country was preparing to launch a series of articles 
dealing with the problem of injurious foods, and that, incidentally, 
there would be some derogatory paragraphs pertaining to canned 
foods. We immediately wrote to the eaitor of the magazine in 
regard to the proposed article and received a prompt reply, thank- 
ing us for the intormation and guaranteeing that no such publica- 
tion should be permitted. 

Running through the syndicate of Sunday comic supplements, 
we found material which was calculated to bring into disrepute 
our industry and we took the matter up with the publishers, who 
were using their syndicate matter. It is pleasing to say that 
prompt recractions were made and that the guarantee was given 
that repetitions would not be permitted. 

One of the most libelous articles we have seen appeared in the 
Sunday edition of a paper with probably the largest circulation in 
the United States. It was a studied article, well written and 
illustrated, and calculated to create conditions in the public mind 
which would make the sight and thought of canned foods repulsive. 
We took this up with the editor, and in a correspondence most 
friendly he poinied out to us his reasons for the publication of the 
article. Through a series of letters we endeavored to show him his 
mistake and cited pertinent evidences on record in the food depart- 
ment in Washington to substantiate our claim. We are glad to note 
that a few months afterwards this same paper published another 
article, which handled most unmercifully almost all kinds of pre- 
pared articles of diet excepting canned foods. We have ample as- 
surances from this source that hereafter we need fear no repetition 
of the former attack. 

Another Iowa death, which the paper stated was caused by 
ptomaine poisoning from canned salmon, was found from the death 
certificate to be heart disease, which the certificate goes on to say 
was hastened by ptomaine poison. In this case the physician said 
that the salmon had been left in a can open for some time before 
its contents were removed and consumed. He recommended that a 
label be placed on canned foods directing that the contents be 
emptied from the can as soon as opened, especialiy meats and 
fish, 

We found that Mr. 





Harris, of borax fame, has not confined his 
operations to the United States alone. A clipping from a London 
paper showed the same stereotyped letter which he has written so 
frequently. We took this up with the editor and sent a proper 
correction, together with credentials, which gave his correspondent’s 
motives. 

A case in Indiana in which canned peas were the offending 
vegetable is one that we have not been able to determine in our 
own mind. The parties in this case—father, mother and daughter— 
were all taken ill from some local cause, but whether it was the 
yeas or not our bureau has not been able to determine. The 
nterview with the physicians by our operative was most satisfactory 
and we still have this case in mind, trying to reach the truth. 

A Philadelphia publication, which the bureau is now working 


upon, is a “rehash” of the old story about canners using articles 
of preservatives in 


the preparation of their foods. This case we 
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still have active in our files, and we hope to shortly show i 
editor of the paper his error by convincing proofs and sect fe te 
requested correction. ire the 

A western Iowa case reports ptomaine poisoning from 
oysters. Our representative investigated this case and 
the cause of the trouble was a pint of fresh oysters 
been presented to the husband of the alleged victim. That evening 
he took them home and his wife ate four or five raw makina’ = 
stew of the rest of them. He also ate the stew, but felt no bad 
effects. The reporters heard of the case and wrote it up for the 
papers; they went to him about printing an article in which ‘oan 
was no truth, as it was not possible in any way to lay the blame 
to canned foods. This is one of our latest cases and we have me ro 
taken the matter up with the editor of the paper. . = 

In a case in central Ohio, where a woman and little child are 
both alleged to have been poisoned by canned corn, the doctor gave 
a certificate that the cause was ptomaine poisoning, the result of 
eating cold canned corn after it had been exposed to unsanitary 
atmospheric conditions for about twenty-four hours. The doctor 
further states that the germ causing the trouble had made a culture 
in the corn subsequent to its primary removal from the original 
tin can. This entirely exonecrates canned corn, and at the time 
that this report is being made up the office is so writing the news. 
paper. A copy of the doctor's certificate will be enclosed and q 
retraction asked. : 

In one of the Maryland papers we have again run across the 
old preservative argument; the same stock letter has been used, but 
the editor very promptly and kindly published the correction ‘that 
we requested. 

SAVED BY WIRELESS is the heading of a sensational article 
which recently appeared in one of our large city dailies, The 
story given is a most attractive one from a newspaper standpoint 
It tells how a sea captain one hundred miles from shore was able 
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E. REYNOLDS, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


to have his symptoms flashed by wireless to a naval station, where 
a physician was stationed. The physician diagnosed the case to be 
ptomaine poisoning, and, although one hundred miles off, promptly 
blamed it on canned salmon, giving a prescription for the necessary 
medicine, which cured the captain in a very short while. As this 
gentleman happens to be on a tramp steamer, it may be months 
before we can strike a port where he will touch. Sooner or later 
though we hope to come up with him and we presume that there 
will be the usual denial which has been our experience with all 
these highly sensational articles. 

The Bureau of Publicity has added to its friends one of the most 
America 


noted authorities on kitchen economics that there is in € 
today. For years this good lady opposed the use of canned foods 


because she was under the impression that they contained artificial 
preservatives, and only as late as a year ago was she advising 
against their use on the grounds that they might be injurious. 
Through a lengthy correspondence with this office she was induced 
to go on the market, purchase canned foods and have them 
analyzed in her own private laboratory. In keeping with her life’s 
splendid record she was quick to acknowledge her wrong when she 
found the truth. Since that time she has become one of the warmest 
and most sincere advocates of the use of canned foods on the 
ground that they are healthful, economical and nutritious. 


























In conclusion let me say that the above is not every case that 
has been investigated by our Bureau of Publicity. This lengthy 
report is presented because it is believed that it is unique of its 
kind. A short Synopsis of each case is given so that members of 
the industry may form some idea of the character of attacks that 
are daily being made on the products of their skill and the way in 
which they have been met. : - 

The work of investigating each of these cases has involved much 
responsibility. In many instances the correspondence has run up 
to volume size. In every case we have tried to be painstaking and 
fair. We have had every class of human nature to deal with and 
no two cases could be handled exactly alike. ; 

The experience that we have had leads us to believe that our 
present methods can be improved upon, but as the field is entirely 
a new one, the only way that the werk can be done is to profit by 
the mistakes of previous efforts. ; 

Our correspondence has been courteous. As set out in our ex- 
planatory, we have always assumed that the injury done the indus- 
try was accidental unless the contrary was plainly apparent. We 
ean hardly recall an instance when we have not won the friend 
ship of the editor who has been asked to make the correction and 
jn no case have we found a second “offense” in the newspaper 
in which one case has been handled. It can be said to their credit 
that the newspapers by a very large majority have shown every 
spirit of fairness and honesty. When this work was first projected 
it was said that no corrections could be obtained except through 
advertising columns. To their credit let this bureau record that 
only in one instance, and that a small weekly, has even such a 
suggestion been made. While newspapers, as a matter of course, 
derive nearly all of their income from their advertisements, yet 
this bureau desires to go on record in saying that we believe that 
the reading columns of every paper and periodical of any moment 
in this country can be reached for a correction of a misstatement 
if the matter is properly laid before the editor. 

Advertising Campaign. 

The years 1909 and 1910, comes so closely together, it is not 
amiss to again recall the space which was purchased in the different 
periodicals as heretofore set out. 

Our association found that in order to increase consumption 
it was necessary to disabuse the public mind regarding the use of 











M. S. BAILEY, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


chemicals and other unnatural preservatives in the preparation of 
canned foods. Large advertisements were considered most con- 
vincing and the very best advertising writers were employed to pre- 
pare the copy. It is a well known fact that the highest salaried 
ad writer in the United States wrote all of the copy that was used 
in our advertising campaign. In order to be prepared for this 
work it was necessary for him to become familiar with the methods 
of canning and also discover the greatest objection that the con- 
suming public had to the use of canned foods. This he found was 
the supposed use of unnatural preservatives. Elaborate copy was 
written and space purchased in the following publications : 
Circulation. 












Ladies’ Home Journal 1,200,000 
Ladies’ World 500,000 
Baturday Bvening Post. . 2... cacccccccccccccs 1,500,000 
NN DEMO occ canneccoosicscconvowass 300,000 
ME as 4.4.5.5 6,0 %S.0's 6.0: 4.'300.05 Ko w0 8 we es 650,000 
VORTUOG D ac ivcccencccercecseceesedecceces 650,000 
Designer, Delineator, 1,500,000 
Good Housekeeping 300,000 
PCED MOIIEIIO oc vc cewrctcrecseeconcsas ess 1,000,000 
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The Saturday Evening Post was found to be most far reaching 
in its circulation and we ran subsequent advertisements in it until 
our funds were exhausted. 

In going over the above figures it will be seen that nearly 7,500,- 
000 homes were reached through these excellent advertising medi- 
ums, going into several two or three times. 

In connection with our advertising work a number of. interesting 
readable stories on canning and subjects akin were run through a 
representative list of newspapers of the United States, and it is 
interesting to note that out of over 500 selected, 70 per cent of 
these accepted the articles and they were published as news. The 
titles of some of them were: “An Inventory of the Kitchen,” 
“Napoleon the First Food Crusader,’ “American Peas Not Colored 
With Copperas or Other Artificial Dye,” “Methods of Cooking by 
Machinery Used in the Canning Factory.” 

This character of educationa!: work is hard to estimate in dollars 
and cents. If it had been paid for at regular space rates it would 
have cost considerably over 5,000, but as it was made educa- 
tional the managers of the newspapers selected gladly accepted the 
same because of its general interest in their readers. 

This general advertising is broad in its general effect. It teaches 
the housewife the folly of ber prejudices against canned goods and 
shows her their economy and purity. But this advertising not only 
educates the housewife; it reaches and instructs the magazine 
editor and the newspaper writer as_ well. In fact, the entire 
American press, who we know write and permit articles to be 
printed in their respective publications which are harmful to the 
canning industry, just because they themselves are not acquainted 
with the real tacts of the canning business, is enlightened and 
changed from ignorant enemies into warm friends. Then, too, 
think what the government official learns from our advertising. In 
fact, it is quite impossible to exactly calculate the real value the 
canning industry derives from it, for it does its work in so many 
wonderful ways. The time is now opportune to begin another 
advertising campaign. The best months for consumption are yet 
before us. Well prepared advertisements appearing in two or three 
of the large weeklies in March and April and in women’s publica- 
tions of May, and even June, will do incalculable good in clearing 
up any possible surplus that there may now be in the factories or 
the warehouses of the packers. 

The industry is on the road to success once more. While going 
upward it is easy to help it in its course. Now is the critical time 
to establish new business records in keeping with the tendency of 
the times. 

It is a well recognized fact that consumption of canned foods 
has not kept pace with the developments of other industries of this 
country. When the cause is studied experts place it upon the manu- 
facturers themselves. It is charged that S the past haphazard 
methods of trying to increase consumption have brought about the 
disorganized market conditions. 

Be that as it may, the new life of daily stronger markets ought 
to and will inspire in the progressive canner the desire for the 
best and most improved methods not only in the manufacture but 
in the distribution of the product as well. 

General Publicity. 

Your secretary has been able to do considerable publicity work 
in the way of furnishing newspaper editors with timely suggestions 
on articles pertaining to the canning industry. These articles, 
possessing a news value, were published without cost to the asso- 
ciation, as they were accepted because of their close relation with 
the every-day interests of life. Nothing comes nearer to the home 
than matters pertaining to food, and if the proper reading material 
is furnished newspapers are always glad to get the same and give 
it the prominence of news. 

From our experience in the investigation of ptomaine poison 
cases we found that there is much needless alarm throughout the 
country respecting its general prevalence. It seems to be the uni- 
versal custom, whenever the cause of illness or death is obscure, to 
lay the blame on ptomaine poison. The diet of the victim is in- 
quired into, and if canned foods have been used even some time 
back the blame is laid at their door. Feeling that newspapers 
should have this information, we addressed letters to the editors 
of all the larger newspapers of the United States, giving them the 
above statement and urging that in the preparation of copy their 
managing editors be instructed to use greater care in the investiga- 
tion of alleged ptomaine poison cases, especially if canned goods 
were blamed, as such are rarely ever the cause. 

The October number of Judicious Advertising contained an article 
on our publicity campaign, which fully covered the work. <A copy 
of this issue was mailed to all our subscribers, so that they might 
be in full touch with what we are doing. It is not amiss here 
to say that our publicity campaign has been most favorably com- + 
mented upon by many of the larger advertisers. It was first 
thought impossible to accomplish any good results, as the fund, to 
their eyes, looked so insignificant. Experience shows, however, 
that the National Canners’ Association is able to get far more 
and wider publicity with the same sum of money than is the indi- 
vidual, because it is working for an entire industry. 

It should be borne in mind that our field is a broad one. Our 
efforts are directed solely to the prejudiced consumer’s mind, 
which has for years been influenced by the yellow journalism and 
muckraking articles that have been published to the great detriment 
of our industry. We commend the personal advertising of the 
canner and believe it is excellent work, but his is only an argu- 
ment in favor of brands. It is not our mission to convert the one- 
third who are already using carmed foods, but to go out in the 
broad field and try to show the other two-thirds the healthfulness, 
purity and cheapness of our product. 

Few canners realize how small the per capita consumption of 
their product is. According to official figures only one and one- 
third cans of peas, two and two-thirds cans of corn and two and 
two-fifteenths cans of tomatoes are consumed by each person in 
this country. In point of fact those who actually do use canned 
products consume many more than that many cases during the year, 
but it is the vast majority of people who use none at all that make 
the per capita so small. It is our intention to reach this vast 
majority and it can be done with a very modest sum of money. 

A part of our general publicity work has been personal inter- 
views with a number of representatives of the press who have 
been exceedingly hostile to our cause. In no instance do we record 
a failure to make these powerful molders of public opinion our 
friends, but such personal work by one individual charged with the 
many other responsibilities of the office can, as a matter of fact, be 
but insignificant. 

The office is now engaged in sending out to a specially prepared 
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list of the leading newspapers of this country a copy of the booklet, 
“The Story of Canning,’ accompanied with the request that it be 
given such notice as the editor deems worthy. For convenience 
we have included a specially prepared notice, which will suggest 
about what our request means. We cannot tell what the returns 
from this will be, but will have the same keyed for future refer- 
ence, 

We were most fortunate in obtaining a carefully selected list of 
the names of 10,000 housekeepers, who have by their correspond- 
indicated a special interest in food economics. To each of 
these persons we are now mailing a copy of our booklet and believe 
that while the direct results of this cannot be traced, the benefit 
to the industry will be great. 

Through the influence of friends made by the Bureau of Pub- 
licity we have been enabled to secure the instruction of lecturers 
who are now being schooled in addressing domestic science clubs 
throughout the country. In one particular we have been especially 
fortunate in having the assistance of one of the greatest teachers 
in this country, who informs us that in her course she devotes a 
special section to the healthfulness, purity and economy of canned 
foods, 

Unfortunately in our general publicity work it is not practicable 
to disclose in a written report some of the most important factors 
that are working for the good of the cause. Your Secretary has 
today interested and sincere co-laborers, who are doing a splendid 
work for the cause but whose efliciency would be very much less- 
ened, if not altogether destroyed, were credit claimed in_a report 
that may ultimately find its way into general print. We regret 
we cannot here incorporate striking and forceful exhibits, but the 
file in our office for the inspection of interested 


ence 


same are on 
parties. 

Closer Relations Between National and State Associations. 

At the inception of our year’s work the wisdom of the closest 
relations between National and State associations was apparent and 
the different visits of the Executive Committee to the State asso- 
ciations were largely instrumental in bringing about much of the 
friendly feeling that exists today. 

Deeming it most important to have the officers of the different 
bodies in the closest working harmony, a meeting of the Presidents 
and Secretaries of all the associations was calied in Chicago on 
July 1. This meeting was attended by many of the able officers 
of our State bodies and letters were received from others, who, on 
account of the busy season, were unable to come. A number of 
important topics were gone over and it was decided to issue a call 
for a general meeting of the Executive Committee of the National 
Canners’ Association and the Presidents and Secretaries of the 
State associations, to be held in Cleveland on December 6. It was 
suggested that at this meeting the statistics of the packs of peas, 
corn and tomatoes be issued, after comparison with the State and 
National figures, and that matters of pending legislation and other 
subjects of interest to the industry be considered. 

Full minutes of this meeting have been published and between 
that time and December 6 several sets of letters were sent out to 
State Presidents and Secretaries, urging them to keep alive the 
interest that was shown at the Chicago meeting. 

The Cleveland meeting, the outcome of the above work, was most 
successful. All associations were represented by delegates, with 
the exception of three, and letters from their officers commending 
the objects of this meeting were received. It is not within the 
province of this report to discuss in full the proceedings of this 
meeting, but the results show most significantly the necessity of 
harmony with all organizations interested in our industry. 


Visiting State Associations. 

Carrying out the resolution of the Executive Committee hereto- 
fore referred to, President Sears and different members of the 
Executive Committee and the Secretary visited the following State 
association meetings : 

New York (Rochester), March 10.— Addresses were delivered by 
President Sears, former President Bailey and Committeeman Dickin- 
son. A resolution endorsing the publicity work was adopted. 

Virginia (Troutville), March 15.—Addresses were delivered by 
President Sears, Committeeman Hoffecker and your Secretary. A 
most flattering reception was tendered the National officers and the 
greatest amount of good-will shown. 

Tri-State (Wilmington), March 17.—Addresses were delivered by 
President Sears and Committeeman Orem. Resolutions endorsing 
the work of the association were adopted. 

Ohio (Columbus), March 22.—Addresses were delivered by Presi- 
dent Sears, Committeeman Dickinson and your Secretary. Favor- 
able resolutions endorsing publicity work were adopted. 

Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange, April 12.—-Addresses were 
delivered by President Sears and Committeeman Hoffecker. Com- 
mitteeman Orem was toastmaster. The addresses at this meeting 
were most flatteringly received. 

lowa (Des Moines), May 5.—Addresses were delivered by Presi- 
dent Sears, Vice-President Roach and your Secretary. Resolutions 
favoring publicity work were adopted and every packer present who 
was not a subscriber handed in his subscription for the proper 
amount, realizing a substantial sum. 

Indiana (Indianapolis), May 26.—Addresses delivered by Presi- 
dent Sears and favorable resolutions on our publicity work were 
unanimously adopted. 

Illinois (Chicago), October 18.—Your 
meeting and a commendatory resolution 
unanimously adopted. 

lowa (Cedar Rapids), November 6.—Your Secretary attended 
this meeting and delivered an address. At the conclusion a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed endorsing the publicity work of the 
previous year and pledging the support of its members to the 1911 
effort. 

Western Packers’ Association (Chicago), November 14.—Addresses 
were delivered by President Sears, Vice-President Roach and your 
Secretary. The work of the National association was enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed and a resolution was passed doubling all subscrip- 
tions to publicity. It was adopted by a rising vote. 

Wisconsin (Milwaukee), December 8-9.—President Sears, Vice- 
President Roach and your Secretary attended this meeting and 
addresses were made. While no formal resolutions were adopted, 
the officers of the association made the public statement that this 
visit of the National association had been most helpful in makirg 
the members of the State association acquainted with the work of 
the National Canners’ Association, which had not before been 
fully understood. 


Secretary addressed this 
endorsing the work was 


Minnesota (St. Paul), December 14-15.—Several addresses w 
made at these meetings by Vice-President Roach and your fant 
tary. It is interesting to note that before this visit the National 
association had no members in the State of Minnesota and bt oa 
subscriber to publicity. During the meeting nearly every ~ ae 
present became a subscriber to the fund, and a “resolutiog —— 
adopted raising the dues of the State association so as to in a 
the dues of the National Canners’ Association for all its ; mee 
howell S mem- 

Tri-State (Wilmington, Del.), January 19, 1911.—-This meet; 
was attended by Committeeman Orem and your Secretary who de 
livered addresses on the work of the past year. Much 9 
mentary interest ssa ade eae : . — 

During the month of January your Secretary was compelled 
eancel engagements for addresses which had been arranged te Ho 
delivered before the Virginia Association, January 10: the Ol = 
Association, January 12; and the Missouri Valley Association, J; _ 
ary 17 These cancellations were very much’ regretted but “the 
strain of heavy work in the office prevented your Secretary fr = 
carrying out the requests of the Executive Committee to be resent 
at each of these meetings. — 


Legal and Legislative Work. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee held in Balti re 
April 13 the attention of the Executive Committee Fe pore pe 
recent court decision in Fort Worth, Tex.. which in the opinion at 
those interested was a great hardship to the canning industry 
because it attempted to force impossible conditions on the manu. 
facturer of canned goods. In this case the court took the groené 
that the presence of swells and leaks in goods that had entered 
interstate commerce was a sufficient justification for a seizure by the 
States food authorities, although it was shown that the ‘sales 
contract permitted the return of such swells and leaks to the 
manufacturer, the purchaser not being required to accept the same 
in the delivery. ips aks 

By direction of the Executive Committee your Secretary investi- 
gated this case, taking such steps as were deemed necessary Ff 

In March, during the session of the Ohio legislature, our asso- 
ciation took part in the opposition of some measures’ which we 
deemed detrimental to the canning industry. We are very glad to 
report that the proposed: legislation was defeated. ‘ 

Executive Committeeman Orem’ and your. Secretary visited 
Washington on April 26 in regard to the net weight bills which 
were then being considered by the. Washington food authorities 
and Congress. During the months of April and May it was néces- 
sary for your Secretary to attend the numerous daily hearings on 
these several measures, so that the association could be in full 
touch with any legislation which might be contemplated at that 
session of Congress. Our office was in constant touch with: the 
Washington food authorities and also the different committees 
and as a result of such familiarity it was deemed best that our 
association at that time take no part until the suggested legisla- 
tion had shaped itself so as to give an intelligent idea of what 
might be pressed at the next session of Congress. 

In September this office received notice that the presence of 
salts of tin in canned foods was under serious consideration by 
the Washington food authorities and that a hearing affecting more 
directly another branch of the industry had already been held 
We learned that as an outcome of this hearing it would be neces- 
sary for the department to issue a ruling which, while primarily 
intended for the portion of the industry above referred to, would 
as a matter of course by its general publicity become of serious 
moment to the entire trade. Your Secretary succeeded in having 
the case reopened and a hurried meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee was called at Washington on September 20. At this rehearing 
the question was ably argued by the members present and in con- 
clusion the food officials assured our Executive Committee that 
in making up the final text of the necessary decision due regard 
for all interests would be considered. In about two weeks’ time 
I. I. D. 126 was issued as the outcome of this hearing. 

; Anticipating the probable legislation of a coming session of 
Congress, your Secretary interviewed a number of persons interested 
in the proposed net weight legislation, including the inspiration 
which backed what is now known as the Wilson net weight bill. 

Our office took up the matter of express rates on samples of 
canned foods and found that there were many apparent inequalities 
which should be remedied. After considerable correspondence we 
succeeded in arranging for an interview to be held between repre- 
sentatives of our association and representatives of the American 
Express Company, Adams Express Company, United States Express 
Company and the Wells-Fargo Company. This conference has not 
yet been held because of pending matters in Congress, which will 
probably vitally affect existing rates, which are conceded to be 
unequal and lacking in uniformity. 

_ Without previous notice this office learned that a net weight 
bill had been introduced in Washington on December 19 by Con- 
gressman Mann. Immediately upon receipt of this information 
he sought two different interviews with Congressman Mann, who 
outlined in detail the particulars of the bill which bears his 
name. Copies of this bill were sent to every canner in the \United 
States and criticism of the same were invited. The office received 
many letters in response, those favoring the bill being in the ma- 
jority. As it became necessary for our association to assume some 
position on this proposed legislation, the matter was put to vote 
in the Executive Committee. A maujority favored our association 
going on record for the bill. 

By direction of the Executive Committee your Secretary at- 
tended a meeting in New York of the representatives of interests 
which would be affected by the proposed legislation and as per the 
above instructions the vote of the National Canners’ Association 
was recorded in favor of the Mann bill. Immediately upon the 
Secretary's return, his office was in receipt of a copy of the reso- 
lution adopted by the canning interests of California, urging the 
endorsement of the Mann bill, with the amendment that the manu- 
facturer’s name be required upon the label. This proposed amend- 
ment was submitted to the Executive Committee by wire and ap- 
proved by a strong majority vote. 

It was decided to call for representation from the Executive 
Committee at the hearing which was held in Washington on Janu- 
ary 27 on the proposed bill. At this hearing the National Canners’ 
Association, through Committeeman Orem and F. A. Aplin, repre- 
senting the canning interests of California, urged upon the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee the passage of the Mann 
bill, coupling with it an amendment prepared by our attorney, 
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which inserted the necessary working requiring the name of the 
manufacturer in addition to the net weight. a - 

This suggested amendment aroused the opposition of powerful 
interests, and while from all that could be learned the committee 
seemed most favorably impressed with its fairness, it was feared 
that in the anxiety to pass the net weight portion of the bill it 
would be dropped as a matter of expediency. 

Your Secretary and our attorney then prepared the bill in the 
form that the Executive Committee desired it to be passed and it 
was taken to the United States Senate, where it was introduced by 
senator Chamberlaine, of Oregon. This puts our association on 
record as being favorable to the most progressive food legislation 
that has appeared on the Congress calendar. : 

The attention of this office has been directed to the investigation 
of the proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada, looking to an ad- 
justment of the tariff on American canned foods. This matter has 
been taken up for us by a prominent member of the House of 
Representatives and will be closely followed by this office. 

On account of the large number of government prosecutions on 
the technicality pertaining to the weights on stencilled boxes, we 
issued a communication urging canners to be careful that the propet 
stencils be used. Our trade papers did splendid work in giving 
this communication the widest publicity. | 

Joining with other interests our association entered a protest 
against the increase in freight rates, which was filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington. This protest 
was properly acknowledged and duly entered. _ Our office addressed 
communications to the presidents and secretaries of the state asso- 
ciations, asking that they join in making this protest as general 
as possible. These officers -have been codperative in the resultant 
accomplishments. 

Representation at Annual Convention of the Clubs of Domestic 
Science. 

By direction of the President, Committeeman Hugh 8. Orem was 
appointed to represent the National Canners’ Association at the 
annual convention of the Clubs of Domestic 4cience, held at Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York. Accompanied by Committeeman 
Bailey and your Secretary, Mr. Orem went to New York and on 
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September 21 delivered his address, ‘“‘A Revolution in the Kitchen.” 

The canners are already familiar with this address, which has 
been pronounced a kitchen classic, and will be so recognized in the 
history of the canned goods industry. It has been published and 
republished many times and our Bureau of Publicity also finally 
issued a special edition, which is now exhausted. Splendid pub- 
licity work for the industry has been done by individual canners, 
who have had portions of this address printed in their local news- 
papers. It is hoped that this good work will be kept up, for in no 
other way can we obtain such publicity as under these favorable 
conditions, 

“The Story of Canning.” 


Under a resolution adopted at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee held in February, this office proceeded to carry ‘out the 
instructions to have prepared appropriate’ literature descriptive of 
the canning industry. Circulars were sent to each canner, urging 
that lre contribute photographs, factory write-ups, recipes and any 
other suggestions that might be deemed helpful, as it was origin- 
ally intended to have this booklet made up of material contributed 
by the ecanners themselves. This line was most assiduously fol- 
lowed by letters, follow-up letters, etc., until it was clearly demon- 
strated that for some reason canners did not consider this method 
a popular one. It was then thought best to adopt a different 
course, 

By direction of the Executive Committee, Mr. Bailey and your 
Secretary had a conference with Mrs. Marion Harland, in New 
York, looking to the preparation of the necessary recipes. It was 
found that this eminent authority was willing to accept the entire 
work of “The Story of Canning,’ and the recipes at one compen- 
sation, and her services were engaged. 

Your Secretary held several meetings with prominent printers 
to get practical ideas on the preparation and printing of this 
booklet and at the meeting of the Executive Committee held in 
Washington it was decided to invite bids for printing the same. 
After the contract was awarded it was thought best to change the 
original cover page, this office working in harmony with the print- 


ing company which received the contract. From numerous draw- 
ings presented the one now used was finally adopted. As this 
was our initial work, methods of illustration and other details were 
changed as expediency required. All preliminaries of the booklet— 
proofs, cuts, etc., were finally approved and in the meantime sev- 
eral sets of letters were addressed to the canners, urging them to 
subscribe to the booklet at cost. The first edition is exhausted by 
private subscriptions and office purposes and the second edition is 
now being arranged for. Comment on this work of publicity is 
unnecessary, as the work speaks for itself. 
Meetings of Executive Committees. 

During the year the following meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee have been held: 

Chicago—February 25. 

Baltimore—April 13. 

Chicago—August 26. 

Washington—September 20. 

Chicago—October 7. 

Chicago—October 22. 

Cleveland—December 6. 

Chicago—January 10. 

Washington—January 16-17. 

In addition to the above meetings many matters of business 
pertaining to the association were disposed of at informal meet- 
ings during the visits to state associations. In no year in the 
history of our association have the duties of the Executive Com- 
mittee been so arduous. The work of the association has grown 
to such a magnitude that the acceptance of this position now 
carries with it great responsibilities, which mean many personal 
sacrifices by the members. 


Solicitation of Membership. 


During the year our office has sent out invitations and sets of 
follow-up letters, soliciting membership in our association. Our 
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policy has always been to try to interest and encourage the smaller 
packers to become active in our work by joining the association 
and the minimum dues have been made especially low for that 
purpose. However, for some reason we have not been able to 
arouse the general interest that we so especially desire, and it is 
hoped that some effectual means can be devised whereby we can 
induce them to oo. 

Our membership lists include nearly every large packer in the 
country. ‘These lists have been greatly enlarged by the acquisition 
of the great Chicago and Omaha interests. Your Secretary, by 
direction of the Executive Committee, took up the matter of mem- 
bership with each of these firms and found that they would be 
willing to join if consistent with our articles of incorporation. 
As this provides that packers of all kinds of food can become 
members of our association, the Executive Committee voted to 
extend the invitation to these firms to join and all have done so. 


Publicity Fund. 

of the Atlantic City convention it was 
discretion of the Executive Committee to determine 
the basis on which subscriptions would be solicited during the 
coming year. The Executive Committee found that as many con- 
tracts had been made on a three-year basis it was thought better 
to continue the rate of $1.00 per thousand cases. It was decided 
to extend invitations to the wholesale grocers, the brokers and 
the machinery and supply men to subscribe to the fund. The 
Executive Committee also decided to make a personal canvass 
and the members voted to attend any meeting of the state as 
ciations to which they might be invited. Visits were made 
accordance with these resolutions as are more fully set out else- 
where in this report. 

In event of subscriptions warranting the same, it was also voted 
to write the Wholesale Grocers’ Association, the Machinery and 
Supplies Association and the Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association to appoint representatives to confer with 
the Executive Committee of the National Canners’ Association as 
to ways and means of expending the fund. 


Under the resolutions 


left to the 











this resolution, Committeeman Dickinson and your 
Seretary visited President Bethard, of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, and advised with him as to the best manner 
of presenting our publicity proposition to the members of his 
association. President Bethard was most courteous and his sug- 
gestions were carried out at the Louisville meeting of his asso- 
ciation. In accordance with the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee, President Sears, Vice-President Roach, Committeeman 
Dickinson and your Secretary went before the board of directors 
of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which was held 
just previous to their annual convention at Louisville. A hearing 
was afforded us, President Sears presenting the matter of publicity 


Carrying out 








in a most effective manner. However, for some reason we fail to 
find in the record of their convention’s proceedings any mention 
of this matter being brought before the convention for its con 
sideration. ° 

Your Secretary on April 16 held a meeting with a number of 


prominent Maryland commission men. A unanimous resolution was 
passed urging each commission firm to take up the question of pub- 
licity with the packers whose accounts they control. 

Our office also mailed a letter to all non-subscribers to the fund. 
This letter brought a number of substantial responses. ‘ 

In the menth of June we devoted much effort to building up 
this fund, sending out large quantities of personal literature, not 
only to non-subscribers, but to those who had made subscriptions 
for only one year. 

We also addressed subscribers of the publicity fund letters giv- 
ing them lists of non-subscribers in their immediate territory and 
urged that they take the matter up with each one personally. This 
work was productive of much good in some localities, especially 
in the state of New York, which has only one or two canners who 
are not subscribers to the fund. 

At the suggestion of the president of the brokers’ 
we addressed each of its members a personal letter, which was 
shortly afterwards followed by another personal letter. President 
Jones then took the matter up personally with each, and we desire 
to compliment him in his effort to help the cause. 

We also issued a letter to all fish and oyster packers, soliciting 
their membership and contributions to publicity. 

On invitation your Secretary visited the Baltimore Canned Goods 
Exchange on July 12 and made a statement of the publicity work, 
soliciting the renewal of the previous year’s oo of $500. 
The same was voted unanimously in the most complimentary man- 
ner. 

The office issued a general letter to all non-subscribers, together 
with subscription blanks filled out on the basis of the previous 
year’s pack of the packers to whom they were sent. The re- 
sponses to these were not encouraging. 

During the first part of August we again sent out appropriate 
literature to the non-subscribing canners. This letter was two 
pages, typewritten, and covered the subject fully. We followed 
this work up by additional letters during the month. 

In September we sent out a follow-up letter on publicity, urging 
at the same time support to the booklet, which we were preparing 
to issue. 

During October our association started the matter of publicity 
with the Chicago jobbers. We made arrangements to bring about 
a meeting of the interests and after several efforts found that the 
plan was not feasible and had to be temporarily abandoned. 

Publicity was also taken up with interested parties in New 
York City who are either in the jobbing business or closely allied 
with the trade. After considerable preliminary work we decided 
not to further press the subject until a time when the movement 
could be brought about in a more general way. 

It was suggested that we consider the matter of publicity with 
the retail grocers, who handle large quantities of our product. The 
conference was held with several representatives of the largest in 
terests and it was decided not to press the matter further, at 
least for the present. 

During the months of January our office has sent out letters to 
the presidents of the different state associations, asking each of 
them to send a personal letter to the non-subscribers in his terri- 


association 





tory. These letters were prepared at the Secretary’s office and 
accompanied the request. The codperation of the presidents was 
most sincere. So far several have turned in varying sums, the 


aggregate of which is a decided help. 


Acreage and Pack Statistics. 


In June this office sent out return postal cards to get intelligent 
figures on the acreage of the three principal products, peas, corn 
and tomatoes. As this was a radical departure from our former 
practices, the returns were not as general as desired. Yet the 
percentage shown in our report has been practically borne out by 
the figures on the pack, and the work, while experimental, was 
most useful in predicting the probable totals, weather conditions, 
of course, not being considered. It is believed that if canners will 
support this effort next year a very valuable table can be prepared 
which will be useful to them in their business. 

Carrying out the suggestions of the meeting of the state officers 
office out blanks, first asking 


held in Chicago July 1, this sent 
for the reports of the pea pack. This was followed by a second 
request mailed the first of September. Blanks calling for the 


three staples were sent out the latter part of September and let- 
ters were also addressed to the state secretaries, urging that they, 
too, collect the figures for their territory, so that the same could 
be compared at the Cleveland meeting. This work was followed 
vigorously during October and November, and while the larger 
proportion of the pack was in our hands in good time, yet in order 
to make the accuracy of our work certain it was necessary to use 
several sets of follow-up letters before the information sought 
could be compiled, 

Through these strenuous efforts, in which the state secretaries 
did splendid work, we were enabled on December 6 to complete 
the most accurate report on the pack that has ever been issued 
by this association. 


Location of Convention. 
various committees appointed to consider the 


25 


A conference of the 
location of the 1911 convention was held in Chicago on March 


After consultation it was decided to select the city of Milwaukee, 
provided proper terms could be arranged. 
Representatives 


of the different committees, accompanied by 
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your Secretary, met the Milwaukee authorities on March 
negotiations were entered into. 
zater on it was found that the 


and 


terms were likely to prove 


; :. . Bape ‘ un- 
satisfactory and your Secretary visited Cincinnati ‘and Louisville 
looking the situation over in each place. Both cities mac propo- 


sitions for the location committee to consider and thes: 
tions were presented at a meeting in Chicago. 

The Location Committee held another meeting in Milwaukee or 
June 11 and as the proposition of the Hotel Men's Association hoon 
garding rates was unsatisfactory, it was decided to held the matter 
open until June 30th. In the meantime, Mr. T. A. Scott was ap- 
pointed a committee of one to go to St. Louis and see what prop». 
sition that city would offer. 

The final meeting of the Location Committee was held in Mil- 
waukee on June 30 and while the general proposition was “not 


proposi- 


deemed a satisfactory one, it was considered expedient to accept 
the same because of other advantages that the city possesses, 
It was agreed to enter into the formal contract and the same 


was accordingly prepared and executed. 
Allied Industries. 

During the year the workings of our office and the allied asgo- 
ciations, machinery and ouppiiee and brokers, have been in the 
closest possible touch. It is a pleasure to here acknowledge the 
many courtesies extended by the officers of each and these courtesies 
were in the tangible form of assistance of a material kind, which 
has substantially contributed to whatever success our year’s work 
shows. 

Corporate Requirements. 

In accordance with the law of Delaware, where our association 
is incorporated, we have filed the regular report required by the 
laws of that state to keep our charter in existence. : 

We have also filed with the internal revenue office the proper 
statement showing that our association is not run for profit and is 
therefore exempt from the law requiring a tax on the net profits. 

Directory. 

The work of compiling the 1911 directory was begun early in 
March and on account of its tediousness was not compiled until the 
first of June. There is nothing more difficult than to get together 
a correct list of the canners of this country, and this effort of our 
office, while more accurate than any of its predecessors, still 
leaves room for improvement. We hope with the codéperation of 
the canners this year to prepare one which will be the most per- 
fect that has yet been published. It was necessary for us to send 
out several sets of letters soliciting advertising in our directory, 
and while the allied industries did not support the work nearly so 
liberally as last year, yet through extraordinary efforts and on 





MADSEN, 
Wis. 


S. 
Manitowoc, 


account of its immense popularity we were able to sell enough 
copies to make practically the same profit, about $600, that we did 
last year. This directory is a splendid advertising medium and 
we cannot see why all supply men do not more generously support 
it, especially when every dollar of the profit goes to the general 
fund of the National Canners’ Association to help build up an in- 
dustry, the success of which is as necessary to them as it is to us. 
Establishments of Standards. 

Under the head of unfinished business, the establishment of 
standards, which was considered at the Atlantic City convention, 
will again be brought up. The following suggested definition is 






























submitted to this convention for its consideration. It may be well 
to state that the Executive Committee, at its meeting held on 
February 29, 1910, notified the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation that it would be willing to consider the subject with a 
committee from its association at such time as would be most 
convenient. a x 

The suggested definition is: 

A can of goods shall be deemed to be adulterated, when upon 
opening, it shows the presence of added water, juice, liquor, brine 
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CHARLES VOIGT, 
Wisconsin 


Secretary Canners’ Association. 


or syrup in excess of that necessary for the proper preparation and 
preservation of its contents, unless the net weight of the solid con- 
tents be clearly set forth and the addition of water, juice, liquor, 
brine or syrup be declared. 

A can of goods shall be deemed to be slack filled or short weight, 
when upon opening, it is found that the contents do not occupy 
as much space as in a well filled can of like goods—unless the net 
weight of the contents be clearly set forth. 

It is recognized that cans containing vegetables, fruits and like 
products cannot be put up with the same accuracy as dry mate- 
rials in packages like coffee or rice. Some articles take up little 
or no water in processing and need only such additions of water, 
brine or syrup as will fill the interspaces. Other articles, as peas 
and lima beans, take up varying quantities during the processing 
and thus the relative amounts of solids and liquor will vary in 
the completed product. Other products, as tomatoes, will break 
down in processing and form their own — and no water should 
be added, but instead only enough additional tomato juice as may 
be necessary to fill the can. The solid articles can be made to fiil 
the cans while the very soft or succulent fruits and vegetables 
will shrink more or less due to the cooking. 

The practice of the better canners shows that the variation in 
net weight and fill is within reasonable limits for the various prod- 
ucts when due care is exercised in their preparation. 


Program. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee and the Program Com- 
mittee for the Milwaukee convention was held in Chicago on August 
26th. <A general plan of the program was gone over and it was 
resolved that the 1911 convention should be a working one and 
that speakers be invited to discuss subjects pertaining to the in- 
dustry only. The months that followed this meeting have been 
largely devoted to preparing the program as outlined, and on 
January 10, at the meeting held in Chicago, the details as worked 
out by your Secretary were submitted and adopted by the com- 
mittee. 

Resolutions of Atlantic City Convention. 


The resolution asking that former telephone rates be restored 
was sent to the president of the Bell Telephone Company and prop- 
erly acknowledged. 

The resolution on labor laws was sent to the presidents and 
secretaries of the different state associations, with a recommenda- 
tion that the same be presented to their state legislatures, urging 
uniformity in the enactment of measvres of this kind. 

The reply to the letter of Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, which 
was sent to the National Canners’ Association while in convention, 
was promptly forwarded to the Secretary, and his acknowledgment 
is of record in our office. 

The resolution of the Committee on Nominations that the num- 
ber of members of the Executive Committee be increased from five 
to nine, and that the proper by-law be peers. was unanimously 
endorsed by the Executive Committee and said by-law regularly en- 
tered on the minutes of the association. 

The resolution endorsing the establishment of permanent boards 
of arbitration in certain cities therein named, which was endorsed 
by the Atlantic City convention, has been largely worked out 
through the efforts of Mr. William Silver, chairman of the Arbitra- 
tion Committee of the National Brokers’ Association. This report, 
naming the boards of the different cities, was finally approved by 
the Executive Committee and is is now recorded in our minutes. 

General Recommendations. 

Based on the year’s work of the office, your Secretary desires 
to make the following recommendations: 

(1) Starting an advertising campaign in several of the prom- 


inent weeklies during March, April and May, and periodicals of the 
May issue, which circulate most 


largely among housekeepers and 
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other persons interested in domestic economics. The _ intelligent 
use of advertising space at this time, when consumption is sup- 
posed to be greatest, will have good effect on market conditions 
by increasing the consumption of the pack now in course of dis- 
tribution, and right and maintain prices for the 1911 product. 

_ (2) The publication, state by state, of articles on the canning 
industry. which should be written by leading canners of each terri- 
tory to be designated by the president of the local association. The 
general information on which this story is to be based to be fur- 
nished by the secretary’s office. Such stories, with the localism 
that the canners preparing them give, would be eagerly taken by 
the newspapers, and if properly worked up and illustrated, could 
be made to form a very valuable part of a publicity campaign. 
These articles should show the disposal of farm products, employ- 
ment of labor and other monetary advantages that canning fac- 
tories bring to the communities in which they are located. They 
should carry no atmosphere of an advertisement, and should con- 
tain information of value to the housewife, who perhaps has here- 
tofore been putting up her own canned goods. The newspapers of 
each state are vitally interested in their own industries and articles 
of this nature will be most acceptable to them. 

(3) A set of ads be prepared which are to be offered free to one 
retailer in each town. He will be asked to run these ads as a 
help to sell his stock of canned foods, which generally form a 
large portion of every grocery store. With his attention thus 
directed he will doubtless be glad to insert the ad in his local 
paper. However, a copy of the ad will be sent to the leading paper 
of the town with the suggestion that the advertising manager 
solicit this business from the grocer. As both the newspaper and 
the grocer would have this matter exclusively, we believe that the 
stimulant for effective advertising would in most cases secure space 
without cost to the National Canners’ Association. 

(4) In all advertising it is suggested that the same be keyed 
with an offer to furnish the booklet—‘The Story of Canning and 
Recipes’’—free of charge to all persons who would write for the 
same. In this way we couid form an accurate estimate of the num- 
ber of persons who have read our advertisement. 

(5) A publicity campaign with the physicians of this country 
through the mediums of the medical journals. An article on the 
purity and healthfulness cf canned foods could, if properly man- 
aged, be obtained from some eminent physician of this country, and 
the medical journals would gladly insert the same free of charge. 
A limited amount of advertising space used in the medical journals 
at the same time would be of material help. As elsewhere shown, 
many physicians are too apt to diagnose obscure ailments as be- 
ing ptomaine poison; nearly always they are unfamiliar with the 
preparation of canned foods and perhaps have seen recently pub- 
lished the alleged table showing the vast number of ptomaine 
poison cases in the last four years and naturally place the blame 
on the products of our industry. 

(6) Many schools, colleges and universities are today requiring 
a special course in domestic science as a part of routine study. Ap- 
propriate literature scientifically prepared should be furnished, so 
that the real science of our preservation of foods can be correctly 
taught. A properly prepared text book should be placed before 
the Boards of Education of all the states and could with profit be 
furnished free of charge for the instruction of the teachers. 

(7) The general instruction of lecturers to go before the Domes- 
tic Science Clubs of this country, giving appropriate talks on the 
manufacture and preservation of the products of our industry, and 
the preparation of moving picture films which could be used to 
illustrate the lectures. 

(8) The preparation of moving picture films showing canning in 
the different stages, from the grower to the consumer. Other in- 
dustries with profit have adopted this form of effective advertising 
which reaches a class of the consuming public that has neither 
the time nor inclination to read. Pictures are always a most 
forcible argument. 

(9) A representative of the National Canners’ Association should 
get in personal touch with the editors of all of the larger news- 
papers of this country. By proper letters of introduction, the 
most exclusive sanctums can be reached, and much of the existing 
prejudice against canned foods could be most effectively and in- 
telligently explained. 

(10) Write-up through the medium of descriptive articles pre- 
pared by experienced magazine writers. If properly managed our 
industry could gain much publicity in this way and the magazines 
would gladly give the space if the articles were prepared by prop- 
erly accredited contributors. 

(11) In the investigation of alleged ptomaine poison cases, we 
have discovered several, which while personal to the manufacture 
of the foods that are alleged to have done the damage, are of such 
a general nature as to affect the whole industry; we therefore 
recommend the establishment of a Bureau of Mutual Casualty In- 
surance. Our year’s experience with this class of cases convinces 
us that in no single instance has there been sufficiently established 
a single case of genuine ge ge poisoning caused by canned food. 
Each publication and suit of this kind affects the whole industry 
and we feel the National Canners’ Association should have set 
apart a certain fund sufficient to fully investigate, defend in court, 
if necessary, and afterwards make examples of the defamers. 

(12) Our Bureau of Publicity has received the offer of a prom- 
inent broker of one of the cities to raise one-half of the cost of a 
local advertising campaign for canned foods in that city, provided 
the association would provide the other half of the cost. While 
our fund is supposed to be spent on general work, yet this sug- 
gestion commends itself and could probably be worked out to the 
point of providing much additional publicity at small cost to the 
associatior 
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Publicity Fund 
Statement cf Frank E. Gorrell, Treasurer, 1910. 
(American Audit Co.) 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand January 31, 1910............$ 
Sale of badges and commissions from _ ho- 
tels, Atlantic City convention............ 
Membership dues, Atlantic City and during 


year 
Advertisements and sales of directory...... 








Total $ 4,525.59 









DISBURSEMENTS. 


Expenses Atlantic City convention......... $ 514.15 
Expended on account Milwaukee convention. 77.25 
Traveling expenses Executive Committee... 648.92 
Salaries secretary-treasurer, stenographers, 





typewriting and other office help........ 382.50 
Teiegrams, telephone and 51.29 
Subscriptions to trade papers 28.00 
Traveling  CXDEMSCES. 0.22. ccccccccccccccces 820.81 
Printing, stationery and 128.33 
TD. © ook 666 060.6088 0600666 45.6.008 066600 291.83 


Directory, printing and postage (net profit on we 
directory credited to this account, $580.48) 365.02 
9 


Statistics 95 











Membership refund........-.6.eeeeeeeeeee 5.00 
Balance on hand, deposited in national banks 113.56 
_ re ee rere ere ye er ee $ 4,525.59 
General Fund. 
Report of Frank E. Gorrell, Treasurer, 1910. 
(American Audit Co.) 
RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand February 1, 1910..,......$ 2,501.01 
Collected from subscriber 18,466.96 
Interest on bank balances.............06. 112.00 
Hes dens gh bee bodtns cenhatenss eve’ $21,079.97 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Office expense—Rent, light, janitor, etc....$ 195.86 
Fixtures purchased during year........... 189.81 
Advertising, Saturday Evening Post.:..... 1.485.00 


Salaries and expenses, employes and rep- 
resentatives 
SSE OE. Pe... 
Balance due 1909 per order 
Executive Committee......... 
Salaries—Director of publicity, 
stenographers, typewr iting, 
physicians’ and coroners’ cer- 
tificates, Pinkerton detective 
DEPUEENE caccsocscvcescescesces 3,220.96 
Advances on account of booklet (to be repaid 
in sales of same) 
Postage 
American Audit Co 
Printing, stationery and supplies.......... 
Telephone, telegrams and expressage....... 
GI, nc ccc ccccdccgeccccnese 1,768.65 
Extra expenses Executive Committee...... 278.60 
Expenses of Cleveland meeting, state presi- 
Ge ND MIE co coc cease cecssccacee 


278.00 


500.00 


3,798.96 


1,631.35 
694.08 
00 





338.68 


Legal expenses per order Executive Com- 
DE, habbo cebesdicevierisneioseisdcee 2,484.82 
Treasurer's bond (Fidelity & Deposit Co.).. 50.00 
Representation and filing fees (State of 
reece ree eee 27.00 
Balance cash on hand deposited in national 
DE cc cc ccccns ccctcencscceceséocess . 7,229.30 
_— - $21,079.97 
Net Assets 
The net assets of the National Canners’ Association February 


1, 1911, are as follows: 
Cash deposited in national banks.......... x 
Advances on account of booklet (to be repaid 
by collections from sales of same)...... 
Accounts receivable 
Publicity—Subscriptions 
Due from sale of booklets...... 


7,342.86 
1,631.35 


$8,408.00 
968.69 


Dues from incidental accounts. . 112.36 9,579.05 
Fixtures at cost, as per statement........ 693.83 
ee I 6 a K40:6 On eee teed dee cke $19,247.09 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Bel Air, Maryland. 

FIXTURES IN TREASURER’S OFFICE 
January 31, 1911. 


(AT COST). 


le Ns 6.5 ce cNiwid bed sos bN eee bss pas edeereeus ee 
Addressograph stencils 
One Remington typewriter and stand................... 
One Remington typewriter................ 
ee ED MN os oo 6000 6046:6066 02806666 66K0 
ee es. 66 blaine SS b.0 CCD AOR Seen bead ee 
EE GUN co sec eb esectcowet ines ese 
CO GOGE GRE CMARF. 0.2 ccccccsccas 
EP eee rer ere re eer eT te ee 
re Cs 6 <cckdidcaseGenoeé oe eannd oe £06 RO 0S 








$69: 





Mr. HaAserot: Mr. President, we now come to the adop- 
tion cf the report of the secretary, and I move that it be 
adopted as read and placed on file, and the recommenda- 
tions adopted by the convention. 

The motion was duly seconded and declared 

PRESIDENT SEARS: We member of our executive 


sarried. 
have a 


board who has always kept in close touch with the work of 
our organization, and especially with the publicity work, and 
it devolves upon him today to present this subject to you, 
and after you have heard the report there will be an open 
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discussion. I now introduce to you Mr. Haserot, the father 
of the ‘‘thought.’’ 
PROBLEMS OF PUBLICITY 
Look back three years. ‘The country had passed through a stage 


of acute financial distress, coupled with industrial fear and the 
silver lining was again beginning to appear around the edges or 
the commercial cloud, showing as the months went by an ineseie 
ing expanse of brightness. Cheerfulness was beginning to take 
the place of doubt in the business world and faith in the country 
was reasserting itself. 

Look back to three years ago in the 
Orders for canned food were few and one of the 
dustries of the time suffered—from what? 
too much publicity of the kind that sent people down the other 
way. Men identified with our industry and its allied products 
when they met with one accord discussed the burning question 
of the hour, “What's the matter with the canned goods business 7" 


canned goods industry. 
greatest in- 
Lack of publicity, and 

















S. F. HASEROT, Cleveland, O. 
Vice-President National Canners’ Association. 
Buyers when they met at lunch asked each other the question. 


Brokers in their offices, or stopping each other on the streets asked 
the question. Buyers who were solicited by men who had ware- 
houses full of gceods asked the question. Editors, writers, think- 
ers, students and families who depended, in one form or another, 
upon an industry which had grown to remarkable +. — 
in twenty years, all asked the same question: “What's the mat- 
ter with the canned goods business?’ . 

Prices averaged below cost. This was the case not only with 
the staples that one would naturally suppose people would still 
buy, but with the delicacies, so called. Canned peas were in the 
same category with asparagus. Preserved strawberries running 
a race with pumpkin; ali being offered from every conceivable 
section at less than cost of production. There must be a reason 
for such a condition. When food of every other description was 
beginning to show a much higher range of values and when dairy 
and creamery products were constantly advancing: when it was 
recognized by the broadened students of agricultural conditions in 
the United States that with the influx of people into the big cities 
food prices must naturally advance; in the face of all this, three 
years ago our lines were laid in shallow places and the rocks of 
enforced competition forced many a good man down. 

The business was suffering with too much adverse publicity, 
the principal portion of which was represented by all kinds of 
unjust criticism in the daily press—garbled reports of people who 
were injured by eating canned food, sensational headlines as to 
poisons that were used in preserving food. The business was suf- 
fering from too little publicity in the use of printers’ ink. 

There was an awakening. You remember how it came about. 


Money was gathered together. Educational forces were set to 
work. Individuality was called into play. Personality became a 
factor. You know the result. 


Compare conditions today with those of three years ago. There 
is a better feeling. Every product put up and sold as canned 
food indicates a higher range of value, more nearly the value 
that should exist. It is true that a portion of this was brought 
about by light crops, but a good deal of it, without question, was 
brought about by increased consumption. There was brought about 
a gradual change in the way in which people looked at it. The 
benzoate of soda bugaboo disappeared when it was found that 
eanned food, such as put up by the men who are here assem- 
bled, presented no element of danger in its use; on the contrary, 
absolute freedom from every stain of impurity. This idea was 
rammed down the throats of newspaper editors, writers, physi- 
cians, chemists, scientists, cooks and ali those who had some 
thought to the contrary and used the canned food industry to 
cover every possible ill of mankind. 

How long is it since you have seen the kind of a sensational 
headline in the newspaper of wide circulation, the reputable 






























daily, such as you saw three years ago? An entire revolution 
of public opinion has been brought about by a systematic policy 
of education. All this accomplishment, while a splendid tribute 
to the men that stood for business integrity, is but a shadow of 
the things to come, but you must get ready now for the second 
lap in the problem. rhat means money—lots of it—for reai 
advertising purposes,-printers’ ink spread on thick and plenty. 

If with a business life spent in an occupation that has given 

me both pleasure and profit I did not have the utmost faith im a 
wider use of canned food would I, could I suggest putting out 
big money unless I believed in the idea? 
As I see it now, looking back to the period of depression of 
three years ago and coming on down through the months since 
that time to the present rosy, optimistic outlook for 1911, we 
have gone through the period of discussion and through the period 
of enlightenment and we are fairly embarked upon the road to 
eanned goods prosperity, provided we study the problems of pub- 
licity and bring to bear that intensity of purpose which every 
pusiness requires in its development. 

Whether or not this convention endorses a_ broader plan of 
publicity, and there is not a question in my mind as to its suc- 
cess, broadly engineered, this you should clearly keep before you 
as a producer of canned food: 

Don't get away from the earth. 

Don’t expect that the good people of this country are not going 
to know that a can of strawberries is not a can of strawberries 
if it contains three strawberries and a little muddy liquor; that 
2 can of tomatoes which should represent the clean, bright, ap- 
petizing love apple is not a can of tomatoes when it is filled with 
a little core and some real fresh water: that a can of peaches 
which represents the culls of orchards rather than the selection 
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that appeals to the eye and the palate will be a detriment to the 
canned food industry every time that it is permiited to masque- 
rade before the public under a four color and gold label. 

Let in the daylight. Pack good canned food and let 
know it. Open wide the doors to the sunshine. Press the 
button of the lighting system. We have convinced the people 
that we have nothing to be ashamed of in our business; now, then, 
let's ram it down with such arguments of publicity, backed by 
the purity of the goods that we put up, that will permit no ques 
tion as to the increase in consumption, and forever the thought 
of three years ago, “What's the matter with the canned goods 
business” will be behind us. 

The daylight has been let in. In 


the people 
master 


some cases willingly: in a 


number of cases by force, and it has improved the quality of 
canned food produced in the United States, in my opinion, im- 
measurably during the past two years. To us the report of the 


United States census should be an incentive to further progress. 

Figured out upon a per capita consumption or consumption by 
the family, based upon the actual returns secured, of production 
of the United States for the year 1910, it would work out like 
this on the three great staples: 

Production of canned peas in the United States, cases 4,137,000. 
Allowing five persons to a family, which is the recognized aver- 
age, it means five cans per family in the United States for the 


season of 1910 to 1911. Hardly enough to make a black dot. 
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Production of canned corn in the United States, cases 10,063,000. 
Allowing five persons to a family, it means twelve cans per an- 
num for each family. Not enough to give people a reasonably 
good taste. 

Production of 


canned tomatoes in the (United States, cases 
8,031,000. 


Allowing five persons to a family, it means ten cans 
per annum. Do you really appreciate how insignificant ? 

The lesson of the census should be to you an incentive. It 
should mark the era of a better understanding of your possibili- 


ties. It should instill a deeper conception of your position. It 
should mark another milestone of progress. And so it will if 


the spirit of enthusiasm enlightens this discussion of the problems 
of publicity. 

Besides minor questions 
use of improved 
but knowing 


which should be solved, such as the 
machinery, the knowing of cost—not guessing. 
eternal vigilance with the raw product, better con- 
tainers, sound boxes, curtailment of promoted plants, building up 
of the rank and file of employes to a higher plane of efficiency. 
utilizing by-products—there are two great problems of publicity 


which must be mastered: 

First—Clean canneries and a systematic method of improvement 
in quality. 

Second—Werld-wide use of printers’ ink. 


The first brings into play personality. It is the primary educa 


tion —the training school. The second strikes out into a broader 
field, delves into the highways and byways of life, touches the 


young and the old, the rich and the poor, the strong and the 
weak. 

You are helping to better feed the world and to let the world 
know it—what a fascinating problem! 

I have been asked during the past month this apparently simple 


question: “If you had your way what would you do?’ Just 
this: Organize a Pure Canned Food Publicity Company. Hyno- 
tize one hundred canners whose goods are known to be reliable 
to pay in $1,000 each and take preferred stock. I would not 
think of making a move toward buying space until the $100,000 
was deposited in cash in the bank. Then I would set aside $10,000 
for talent to devise and to execute. 

Then would come the selection of a trade mark which should 
stand for pure canned food. Following that, its exploitation. Pre- 


use of the trade mark for 
might want the use of it 
the restrictions in con- 


ferred stockholders should have the 
10 cents per thousand. Others that 
should pay 25 cents per thousand, and 
nection with its use should be drastic. 

I should ask for the endorsement of the National Canners’ 
Association and pay into its treasury at the rate of one dollar per 


thousand cases ar annum, thus keeping its bureau of publicity 
a continued and substantial power for good. Result—increased 
consumption. Then what visions of prosperity for the canned 


food industry! ‘ 
The world has acknowledged the success of our campaign. We 
have established the integrity of our business. We have a splendid 
cause. 
Is this the time to stop? 


Mr. HorrecKer: You called attention to the very low fig- 
ures on the consumption of canned goods per family of five, 
which was, I believe, ten of tomatoes, twelve of corn and five 
of peas. 

Coming out of Philadelphia I met a gentleman from my 
state, Delaware, and I heard him say that his habit was 
to have all the cans used during the week in his family put 
into a box when the cans became empty, and just for idle 
curiosity he counted the number of cans that his family of 
five had used only last week, and found there were twenty- 


one. There is a family of five using canned goods in a 
week to the amount of twenty-one cans, and here on an 


average we are getting ten in a year. I just thought I would, 


mention that to you. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Now, gentlemen, you have heard a 
very complete dissertation on the publicity feature of our 
organization. We have told you where we get the money, 
and how we spend it. I was a little preoccupied and didn’t 
catch all that our good friend said. But it seemed to me 
that every time I did hear it was something about money. It 
reminded me of a story about the old nigger man who had 
an extravagant wife. He said, ‘‘ You know, she is the most 
extravagant woman that ever lived; she is asking me for 
money all the time—she wants fifty cents, twenty-five cents, 
seventy-five cents and a dollar twenty-five, and sometimes a 
dollar and a half, and IT never hear the end of it.’’ His friend 
said, ‘‘Mr. Jones, what does she do with all of the money?’’ 
He said, ‘‘I don’t know; I never gives her any.’’ 
(Laughter. ) 

Now, gentlemen, you who don’t give us anything don’t 
need to worry, but we shall keep asking you all the time, 
because we are going to get the money. If you don’t believe 
in this cause, it is because you haven’t studied it. If you 
haven’t got it in your system yet, you have sat on the wrong 
chair, because this is so plain and: such clear logic that you 
don’t need to have brains; all you need is a good absorbing 
system. (Applause and laughter.) Now, our campaign con- 
sists of this: From the statistics one normal family can use 
twenty-one cans a week, and it shows that there is only a 
small proportion of the people of the United States using 
eanned goods, and it shows that the reason that they do not 
is because they don’t appreciate their true virtues and their 
true value. They have gathered the impression that there 
has’ been something wrong with canned goods, and, there- 
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fore, they do not take them into their families with confi- 
dence. Now, we are going to remove this prejudice. I de- 
clare to you that I believe we have gained 10 per cent, not 
on the people who have already been converted, not on the 
people who are using twenty-one cans a week, but on the 
people who have not used any. Those are the ones we have 
been reaching, and we have made good progress. 

Now I am going to hear today from other gentlemen on the 
floor, and I will eall upon Mr. Jones, of Peoria, Il. 

Mr. C. S. Jones: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
was on this platform yesterday and I thought I was through 
with it, but it is really a pleasure to speak for the Brokers 
Association on publicity. A broker selling canned goods that 
does not want publicity for them stands in his own light. 
Our organization, in May, I think, issued a letter to the 
members of our association and sought to point out to them 
that they were interested in this publicity campaign; that it 
was an expensive proposition and that the canners should not 
bear it all, but that we ought to support it as best we could. 
1 am very glad to say that a great many brokers today are 
subseribing to this publicity campaign, and I think the coming 
year we will have practically every broker who belongs to 
our organization subscribing to this campaign for the three 
years, or longer if necessary. (Applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, there is a great deal of work being done 
by other interests in the campaign that is being carried on. 
It is not being done jointly, as I would like to see it. I refer 
to tke wholesale grocers—I do not speak for the wholesale 
grocers, but I do know that they are doing a great deal of 
work in showing the consuming public that canned goods are 
all right. A great many of them are carrying on a campaign 
today with demonstrators making a house to house canvass 
with the various canned goods that they are distributing, and 
[ hope it won’t be long before every industry, every organiza- 
tion that is in any way connected with the packing and dis- 
tributing and selling of canned goods, will join us and help 
to earry on the campaign. There was a good suggestion made 
some time ago that I briefly referred to at an executive com- 
mittee meeting of the canners in Cleveland. I thought the 
vanners ought to carry it out; and, briefly, it was this. We 
all admit that the public generally knows very little of the 
value of canned food. Take our physicians. I believe there 
is a field in which to do wonderful work. They are organ- 
ized, and in fact their state organizations are exceedingly 
strong. I think their national association, which is called 
the American Medical Society, is one of the strongest organ- 
izations in the country today. I wouid like to see the canners, 
through their state associations, when those medical societies 
have their state meetings, give a practical demonstration of 
canned food to these doctors. (Applause.) When they have 
their national organization meetings—the doctors of the world 
or of the United States are in attendance—have your men 
there, you practical canners, and show them your goods, how 
you can them, what is in them, and I believe you will have 
then a lot of boosters—a lot of people that will stand for 
eanned foods that today know practically nothing about it 
except what they read in the press and what we tell them 
as we go upon our various lines of work. I think that this 
is a big proposition that we all ought to go at together; but 
it is a pretty hard proposition for the canners to tackle alone. 
And I would like to see the great organization that our friend 
Mr. Green represents come in and help it out. You might say 
that is far reaching. Gentlemen, there are thousands and thou- 
sands of retail grocers in this country today. Five dollars or 
three dollars or one dollar a piece for three years from these 
retail grocers would make a big fund, and they, I am sure, 
would be invited by the canners to help spend it in the 
right way. Gentlemen, I thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT SEARS: I think it a right good time now to have 
a little speaking meeting. I believe that the sincere thoughts 
of the individuals and the ideas which they have could be 
brought out here. If there is anybody here who is not in sym- 
pathy with this movement it would be a good thing to express 
that idea, and I want you to feel at liberty to stand up in 
your place, and you will have consideration from the chair. 

Mr. JAMES M. Srorrar, of Burlington, Iowa: Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to make a suggestion. I am not a canner, 
but I am a broker, and I want to support what has been said. 
My experience of late years as a rule has been that there is a 
demand for a better quality of goods. We all know that the 
jobber, as a rule, carries two lines—one, the very fines the 
ean buy, and the other, a line with which he can meet cut 
prices; but I believe that more and more of them are looking 
to the quality. 

Another suggestion I would like to make is this: Mr. Jones 
said something about the retail grocers. I think you will! find 
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that retail grocers, if they put money into it, will feel a 
greater interest and they will be boosters, and I think that the 
retail grocer requires education more than the public. A very 
great deal depends on the retail man. He can get the honse- 
wife to buy when neither the canner nor the wholesale grocer 
ean do it. The retail man comes directly in contact with the 
household consumer, and I know he will act when he puts his 
hand in his pocket and pays out two or three dollars for 
publicity. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT SEARS: There is a gentleman in thé audience who 
produces one of the necessary articles of manufacture. I want 
to call on Mr. Dickie. 

Mr. Dickie: In regard to the report that the secretary has 
read, I consider it quite remarkable that such excellent work 
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has been done with the expenditure of such @ small amount 
of money.; During a visit to Cleveland at the time the pub- 
licity subject was first broached, I was a little fearful that 
this might be only a shert advertising campaign, and because 
I thought that the work should be thoroughly done, I sug- 
gested that a motion be put that it be made thorough and per- 
manent. I am glad to see by the report of the secretary that 
this very work is now being accomplished, and I do hope it 
will be earried along uninterruptedly. Speaking for the con- 
cern that I have the h@nor to represent, you will understand 
that our interests are identical with yours. We are boosters 
for consumption of canned goods, and we want to do our part. 
We want to put our shoulders to the wheel, and to continue to 
contribute to this fund. We also feel sure that if all the 
supply houses will come in ‘on the same basis that you will 
have an ample fund to continue the work that Mr. Haserot has 
so ably and thoroughly started. 

Mr. Sears: I have noticed in this audience a gentlemen 
whom I have had the honor of knowing for a good many years. 
He was the first gentleman I ever asked to buy my products, 
and I want to introduce to you Mr. Aplin, and ask him to 
express his views on the publicity campaign. 

Mr. APLIN: Mr. President, I feel much at home in a can- 
ners’ convention, because I believe I was the first wholesale 
grocer to go before a canners’ convention and advocate the 
passage of a national pure food law, and that convention 
unanimously adopted my suggestion. There has not been— 
at least to my knowledge—at any time a convention of canners 
or a meeting of canners in the country that has not backed 
up pure food legislation. It is to the honor of your organiza- 
tion and the men who are in your industry that I can stand 
here and say it. It would be in my judgment very unwise to 
stop publicity. Mr. Haserot asked, in an emphatic way, What 
are you going to do about it? The two reports that we have 
heard this afternoon answered that question completely. Eco- 
nomically handled, money well expended, with reports placed 
before you in such complete shape, answers the question what 
are you going to do. You have done it. Now, what are 
you going to do next? You are going to do it again, in bigger 















form and in greater measure. Some gentleman spoke about a 
family down in his neighborhood that kept track of the empty 
cans. 1 think if I should keep track of the canned goods that 
are eaten in my house I should want to take the benefit of 
the bankruptey act. They enter into a part of our food twice 
a day, and I think I am safe in saying that our average is 
rather high, as nearly every year I ask my friend Timms to 
send us about thirty or forty cases of canned goods. So I 
stand here as an advocate of canned goods; and the suggestion 
in regard to individual publicity that was made by one of the 
speakers was most excellent. You would be surprised, if you 
were to go out among your neighbors, to find how little they 
know about canned goods, and how little your next-door neigh- 
bor knows about what he can buy at the grocery store, that 
just fills the bill. This gentleman spoke of that most wisely. 
T have had some experience; therefore, let me say just one 
word more. I have been a retail grocer, a wholesale grocer, 
a broker, and a manufacturer, and all my life has been spent 
in exploiting and handling and thinking about things to eat. 
Your retail grocer is the man. He is the foundation for the 
kind of publicity that develops and increases the consump- 
tion. I thank you. 

Mr. SToRRAR: I have another matter to suggest. I had a 
certain lot of canned goods that I wanted to place before my 
jobbers. I called upon a friend of mine, and asked him to per- 
mit me to show these goods in his place; he said, certainly I 
will. I took the goods there and showed what they were, and 
I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that some of the traveling men 
present, who were selling these goods, had never seen a can 
eut open. I eut into all the cans and showed them what they 
contained, and they tasted it and were quite delighted, and 
they went away better able to make bigger sales of these 
eanned goods. And J suggest that it is a good thing to open 
cans and show them to the traveling men. That will be about 
the best kind of education that the retail men can have. 

Mr. S. B. STEELE: I am glad to say that I am connected 
with a wholesale grocery house, Mr. Chairman; and I am glad 
that the gentlemen attending here are friends of ours. We 
are continually sending out demonstrators all over the country 
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calling upon families and explaining the merits of good 
eanned goods. I want to say that our house spends $10,000 a 
year in exploiting the line. I believe that our salesmen know 
what they are talking about. That is what I call practical 
work; and I think where the grocer can spend from ten to fifty 
thousand dollars in exploiting canned goods, the canner ought 
to do something—to come out and make their display as 
great as any found anywhere for that purpose. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Now, there is a gentleman present wh: 
is connected with the National Canners’ organization, one of 
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most 


of the 
effective and efficient workers we have had—a man who has 
given as much of his time and his money to the national 


the members of the executive board, and one 


organization as anybody connected with it. I want to hear 
from Mr. W. R. Roach, of Hart, Mich. 

Mr. Roacu: Mr. President, I certainly have listened to 
the very able address of Mr. Haserot and the addresses of 
others this afternoon, with a great deal of satisfaction to my- 
self. I believe that I am in the same position that Mr. 
Sears referred to a little while ago when he said that the 
man who didn’t take notice didn’t need to have brains. I 
am inclined to believe I have absorbed more publicity today 
than I ever had in me before, because of the fact that pub- 
licity has been so fully and so ably presented by Mr. Haserot 
in its every phase. A man doesn’t need to know very much to 
know that publicity is what all the organizations of this coun- 
try want; and, gentlemen, I am speaking to canners now. I 
don’t believe a man has very much interest in his own busi- 
ness who has got his money invested in canning factories, 
supplies, etc., and is not willing and ready to give up liberally 
and freely without being asked, without being drummed, with- 
out waiting for another year to see what this proposition 
amounts to, or to see what his neighbors will do. It is too 
simple to need argument. And a man should follow along 
the lines laid down by Mr. Haserot in the very able paper that 
he has read to us, and I hope that it sinks right into every 
canner that is doing business in this country. 

[ was very much pleased with the remarks of our good 
friend Mr. Jones. I consider him a very able and talented man, 
who is working along the right lines, and I believe and have 
faith and confidence that the brokers will do all they cau to 
support the National Publicity Bureau. I have listened to 
Mr. Steele with a great deal of satisfaction, and what he says 
he is doing I know to be the fact. That is a great work. We 
all ought to appreciate it very highly, especially the work of 
gentlemen who send out their representatives to demonstrate 
canned goods and bring in the orders, and prove to the satis- 
faction of the good housewives that they have got the best 
goods in the world. That is one kind of publicity—that is 
publicity for profit. The work of a publicity bureau is not for 
individual profit. It is directed to produce increased consump- 
tion of canned goods just as much for our good friend the 
broker as for Mr. Steele or W. R. Roach & Co. or Mr. Sears, 
or any other man that manufactures canned goods in this 
country. Now, that is what the publicity bureau means. It 
doesn’t mean, gentlemen, going out and selling goods. That is 
what I am doing personally; that is what my representatives 
are doing. I thank you. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: I want to hear from another friend of 
mine, who has been an active worker in our association. He 
has always responded when cailed upon. He is the gentleman 
who read a paper on ‘‘ Factory Costs,’’ and treated it in such 
a scientific manner that it has called forth the highest praise. 
I should like to hear from Mr. J. W. McCall. 

Mr. J. W. McCauut: Mr. President, the subject under dis- 
cussion this afternoon is very important, not only for the can- 
ner but to the distributor, whether it be the broker or the 
retail grocer. Our interests in this proposition are mutual, and 
while perhaps the packer’s interest is the largest, yet the 
interest is very considerable to the wholesale grocer. They 
recognize that in the great development of merchandizing 
there has been a great. deal of specializing adopted. There is 
no one question with the wholesale grocer that is of as much 
importance today, I believe, as canned goods, and it is quite 
important to the wholesale grocer to have confidence restored. 
It has been restored to a considerable extent, but I think 
through the excellent work of Mr. Gorrell it has been restored 
sooner than it otherwise would have been. 

That the consumption of canned goods has been increased 
by those efforts I am quite confident. It is important to the 
brokers of this country that the consumption of canned goods 
has increased. It oceurs to me it is just as vital to the 
brokers’ interests as to the packers’ to boost this publicity 
proposition. I think the good work that Mr. Steele mentioned 
a while ago has demonstrated it is a good thing for the 
wholesale grocer, and I think his good work in that direction 
is of interest to us all, and I do not quite agree with the 
expression which has been made here that that is all in the 
line of profit for the individual. I want to say that these dis- 
tributors have access to a lot of houses where they overcome 
the prejudice against the use of canned goods, and at the same 
time create a demand for canned goods, and while they are 
building up profits for their own individual houses, they are 
creating a demand for canned goods. Now, it is a fact that 
the greatest consumption of canned goods is among the 
middle and lower classes. They buy things that are cheap 
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and wholesome. The facilities that we now have for trans- 
porting southern vegetables and fruit from the South almost 
the year around have resulted in the wealthy class of people 
discarding canned goods, and I think that the report read by 
Mr. Gorrell should be seriously read by every member of this 
association, and the very wonderful work that has been cone 
by the publicity department will become more apparent. I 
think the most important work that has been done is the 
running down of this bugaboo of ptomaine poisoning. When 
a man dies suddenly it is the popular fad that he was killed 
by ptomaine poisoning. They have fads in death as well as in 
anything else. Doctors have fads. [I recall a year or so ago 
that I went down to my office one morning and I wasn’t feel- 
ing quite right and saw my family physician. I says, ‘‘ Doe, 
I am not feeling right this morning.’ He said, ‘‘ Let me see 
your tongue.’’ I let him see my tongue, when he said, ‘‘ This 
is a very bad case, you had better go home and go to bed.’’ 
I says, ‘‘What is the trouble, Doc?’’ Well, he says, ‘‘ You 
are pretty sick, you have auto-intoxication.’’ I says, ‘‘ What 
is auto-intoxication?’’ He ‘*You have got a ease of 
auto-intoxication,’’ and he gave me a prescription to have 
filled. I took it to the druggist and the druggist looked at 
it, and he said, ‘‘ What is the matter with your horse, has he 
got colic again?’’ (Laughter.) There wasn’t anything the 
matter with the doctor and I don’t think there was anything 
the matter with me. Now, this bugaboo of ptomaine poisoning 
has been run down and we find there is absolutely nothing 
in it. What has run it down? Simply money, and the 
energy that has been expended by our publicity department. 

Now, there has been more or less talk this afternoon about 
publicity. We all favor it, but how about the money which 
you have got to have to do the business. You have got to get 
down to the proposition that you must have cold, hard, sound 
eash. I am sorry there are not more brokers here this after- 
noon, for they would be interested in this matter, I am quite 
sure. They take it for granted that because they have cver 
sold largely this year that they are never again going to see 
dark days; but that is incorrect. We have all seen dark days, 
as you are well aware. I believe that the fact that some ten 
million eases of corn have gone into the hands of the distrib- 
utor will likely scare everybody to death, but here is where 
the publicity bureau comes in. The good work of this asso- 
ciation has convinced the people of the United States that 
there is no more healthful or wholesome or economical food 
for the people of America than good canned goods. The work 
has shown what can be done with publicity, what money 
properly expended, with brains behind it, can do. I dare say 
that the good market conditions today are largely due to the 
publicity campaign. We have got the Now, gentle 
men, it is up to you—do you want any of it? You say, yes, 
of course I want it, but I want to find out what Bill is going 
to do. It is up to every one of you. Publicity is a good 
thing. Now, gentlemen, come right down to the long green; 
what are you willing to do? You have got to do it. We 
ought to have a campaign fund of at least a hundred thou- 
sand dollars before we make a move. One hundred thousand 
dollars is not much to spend on publicity. It must be done in 
a very short time. I think this, however,—the idea advanced 
that the brokers are interested in this publicity movement, 
and I think that the idea advanced that the retail grocer 
should be interested in it is a splendid one. I think the job- 
bers ought to do their part in it, and they will line up some 
others. 

[ think Mr. Haserot’s idea of forming a syndicate of one 
hundred canners, putting up a thousand dollars each for a 
publicity campaign, is a good one. I don’t know whether that 
ean be done under the head of association work or not. I 
think the packers who cannot afford to put up one thousand 
dollars ought to put up what they can. I[ think if anybody has 
any suggestion to add as to the one hundred subscribers to 
the one hundred thousand dollars that it should be made 
now. We all know we want it. We know publicity is a good 
thing, but how are we going to get it? The only way is for 
each man to loosen up and be willing to contribute some of 
the money himself and not expect the other man to do it all. 
Gentlemen, [ thank you. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Now, gentlemen, if there is anybody 
in the room who has anything to offer on this subject [ hope 
you will rise. 

Mr. KorHe: Mr. President and Gentlemen, What I have 
heard this afternoon has interested me very much. This idea 
of publicity is a wonderful thing. We have a man down home 
who is canning milk. A few years ago canned milk was a 
joke with us, but we sell as much canned milk now as we 
do any other kind of canned goods. Why? Because there 


says, 


goods. 


has been a world of advertising done to show how much better 
a ean of milk is than the fresh milk. 

Publicity has educated the people to know how good canned 
milk is, and as a consequence we are selling a world of that 
kind of stuff. 

Now Mr. Haserot has asked whether or not anybody has 
seen any articles in the paper within the last six momhs 
speaking about anybody losing their life through eating canned 
goods. I didn’t answer that, because I think I have not 
seen an article within six months, but a little longer ago than 
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that I saw something that was published in a paper in a town 
not far from Indianapolis, and it has quite a large circula- 
tion, | understand. The heading of the article was: ‘‘A Cat 
Dies from Eating Canned Salmon.’’ Now, canned salmon 
is an article that is growing in favor rapidly, and the dedue- 
tion drawn from that article would be, it is fair to presume, 
that anything that will kill a cat will kill a man. Now, the 
truth of the story was that a family, after eating this can 
of salmon, had left a little in the can which the cat got after, 
and got its head in the can and couldn’t get it out again, and 
consequently the cat died. Those are facts, and I will ven- 
ture to say that not two out of ten people took the time to 
read the article, but they got it in their minds that the salmon 
killed the cat. 

This house to house movement, and the demonstrating of 
canned goods, has been spoken of. Now, there is nothing in 
the world so powerful as a big newspaper, and they certainly 
do seem to like to harm us. This publicity campaign would 
do away with this sort of thing. 

I will give you another little sample of what publicity does 
with a different ending. I was in Detroit last summer and I 
met a prosperous looking gentleman who said he was from 
Bay City, but he was in business in Hart, Mich.; and in goimg 
to the races I met the ladies of the party, and the subject of 
canned raspberries came up, and his were recommended as 
being the finest in the world. He finally agreed to send them 
some samples, and when he left it was said that they would 
never get the raspberries; but they finally did get them rasp- 
berries—my wife was one of the recipients. Now, one of the 
ladies who received one of these cans ordered two eases for 
her own use. Now that shows what publicity will do. If the 
stuff is right, and the people get a chance, the goods will get 
recognition, and it will do us good. 

I believe that the canners and wholesale grocers can well 
afford to work together. We need the canners and they need 
us. We understand that when such a matter as this comes up 
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we have got to help it along, and in our humble way we do 
what we can. For instance, this month we have had an edu- 
eational campaign on in Indianapolis among the grocers, and 
have paid special attention to high grade canned goods. Why? 
Beeause we think that fresh fruits are becoming entirely too 
popular with the people that can afford to buy good goods. 
We are spending quite a bit of money this month to educate 
the people as to high grade canned goods. 

As I said before, I believe that this publicity business can- 
not receive too much attention. (Applause.) 

Mr. HAsEerot: I just want to suggest that each of us go 
down to the room below and look at that sign of which I 
spoke, and I think it will be appreciated what that sort of 
publicity will do for us. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: I want to thank Mr. Kothe for his very 
generous remarks. 

Mr. GENE DICKINSON: Mr. President, I have listened with 
a great deal of interest to the suggestions made, and I have 
heard about the great demonstrations on the road, but I know 
their talk is mostly confined to how good the goods are and 
exploiting their good qualities, also showing the hygienic way 
in which they can be prepared; but about the latter they do 
not say very much, and most people do not know anything 


A. APLIN, New York, N. Y. 


about the care that is exercised in the preparation of canned 
goods, and I want to say to you people that during this coming 
canning season we should invite visitors to the factories and 
show them how it is done; also have your traveling salesmen 
visit the canneries and see the packers, and see just how ihese 
goods are produced. In addition to that it would be well to 
invite the salesmen of the wholesale grocers to comé and 
see how it is done, and invite all the retailers in the neighbor- 
hood into your factories, so that they can see how it is done, 
and in this manner we will accomplish the results we are seek- 
ing, and thus get the goods into the hands of the consumer. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: I would like to mention that I am also 
connected with the canning business, and sometimes I have to 
go out and visit the trade. We are doing what we call mission- 
ary work for the retailer and wholesaler. When I am in the 
retail store sometimes customers come in while I am there, 
and I have often offered them a spoon to sample the goods, 


and I believe that one out of four or five will refuse to touch 
canned goods, saying, ‘‘I never use canned stuff,’’ and it is 
so; why? Because they think that something that is injurious 
is put into the cans, and so I enter upon an argument with 
them and try to convince them that there is nothing of the 
kind put in the cans. We all know that it would be more 


Il. P. STRASBAUGH, Aberdeen, Md. 


expensive to put something in. (Applause.) I think there is 
no better way than the way we are doing now. 

One thing that was mentioned in the secretary’s report was 
the use of the Saturday Evening Post. The management of 
the great World’s Fair of St. Louis and the last one at 
Seattle entered upon a campaign of publicity, and they spent 
a considerable amount of their money in advertising, of course ; 
and they did it through experts right in the city of Washing- 
ton, and had these experts send out the stuff to the newspapers 
of this country. I believe that can be done by us in the most 
economical way possible, and a large percentage of newspapers 
will adopt the idea and very readily receive and publish the 
matter furnished them in this way. And if we just raise the 
subscriptions you will get enough money to reach the people 
in that way who wil! read the articles in a paper like the 
Saturday evening Post. 

You have got to keep up this work of publicity, because 
you will get results in the consumption of eanned goods, vnd 
everybody will be amply repaid in the added revenue. 

Mr. STRASBAUGH: It goes without saying that we want 
publicity, and I believe that these remarks show that we wre 
trying in some way to give a little help on the matter. It 
seems to be the sentiment of some of the members present 
that it could be attained in one way only. 

After hearing the very interesting report of Mr. Haserot, 
and after having talked with him often in the last two or three 
years, I am free to say that I want to go on record on his final 
proposition. I would be pleased to have the honor of letting 
Mr. Haserot have his own way, and of making a motion to that 
effect. 

I would still further appreciate the honor of being one of 
the one hundred to subscribe to the fund suggested by Mr. 
Haserot to the extent of a thousand dollars whenever Mr. 
Haserot is ready to receive the money. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT SEARS: If there is nothing further to come be- 
fore this meeting I will announce now that I want to see the 
members of the following committees right here at the stage: 
Committee on Nominations, Committee on Ways and Means, 
and the Committee on Resolutions. 

I also want to have the members of the Executive Committee 
who are present on the stage immediately after we adjourn 
the meeting. 

I now declare this 
morning at 10 o’clock. 


convention adjourned until tomorrow 
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FIFTH SESSION 
Thursday Morning, February 9, 1911 


gag) RESIDENT SEARS: The first address on the 

| program this morning is to be by J. J. Nairn, 

| general manager of the Dominion Canners, 

Hamilton, Ontario. I take pleasure in intro- 

ducing Mr. W. W. Drynam, also a member of 

the Dominion Canners, Ltd., who will give Mr. 
Nairn’s address in his absence. 

Mr. DrynamM: I will say that Mr. Nairn is the general 
manager of our company, and it is through his invitation I 
am here with you. We have our representatives here every 
year. We are not conspicuous in.this meeting, but perlaps 
are more so in the supply and machinery department. Mr. 
Nairn could not be here, but he selected this subject because 
he considered it one of the most important that canners have 


to do with. 


“INCREASING OF CROPS BY IMPROVED SEEDS AND 
PROPER FERTILIZING,” By J. J. NAIRN. 


Everywhere the complaint is about the high price of food prod- 
ucts. This increase is very noticeable in recent years and applies 
to nearly all goods consumed and is perceptible all over the world. 
Various ways of ameliorating the hard conditions of the consumer 
have been promulgated. Kailway rates, high tariffs, luxurious 
living and many other things are blamed for the increase of cost 
price. A slight reduction may perhaps be made by such manipu- 
lations, but the way to decrease cost price of food products is by 
increased production. it has been well and truly said that the 
man who makes two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before deserves well of humanity. this applies to other crops 
as well, and as this meeting is vitally interested in food products 
which are easily amenable to improvement in many ways, it is 
my purpose to devote the time at my disposal to show how this 
can be done by two intelligently applied scientific methods. 

There are two means which are specially adapted to the farmers 
and vegetable growers for increasing the production and improv- 
ing the qualities of seed crops, as corn, peas, tomatoes, etc. These 
are: 

1. The sowing of better seeds. 

2. The use of proper fertilizers. 

Taking the first method the question arises, What is the defini- 
tion of good seeds? Good seeds should have the following qualities: 

1. High percentage of germination. 

2. Should produce plants true to type. 

‘Those of us who have sometimes been very disappointed in crops 
produced from ordinary commercial seeds are anxious to find better 
seeds—seeds which shall conform to above essentials. With refer- 
ence to germination, proper harvesting and storage will do much 
to preserve the vitality. Rigorous tests should be applied and if 
any doubt is entertained the growers should get the percentage 
marked on the bags or invoice. I must say here that it is not 
always possible to guarantee even under the best conditions that 
seeds shall be of high vitality. The influence of climate and 
weather are important factors in good seed production. There- 
fore the germination test should be mentioned. To illustrate this: 
A farmer who grows corn procures seed true to name but of low 
germination. Suppose he knew that the corn was only 70 per cent 
germination he could by the sowing of three or four pounds of 
seed per acre above the usual quantity reap an average crop. All 
seeds should be tested so that exactitude in sowing be attained. 
To regulate in this way enables the grower to calculate the amount 
of his future crop. 

Apropos of trueness of type: 

It may not be generally known, but it is a fact that practically 
all the field roots, both vegetable and flower seeds, are imported 
into Canada. The main sources of supply are Germany, France 
and Great Britain and the United States of America. In the proc- 
ess of seed growing, specialization is common, and if the seedsmen 
want the best in certain lines they must inevitably go to certain 
growers. Also there are about a dozen great merchants and 
growers who have a reputation, and deservedly so, for excellence 
of quality. Every seedsman in America of any standing buys 
from these sources. The point is that where all buy from the 
same sources there cannot be much difference in the quality to 
entitle “Jones” to advertise in lurid type that his seeds are in- 
finitely superior to “Robinson’s,” whereas in many cases they 
come from the same merchant or grower and sometimes in the 
same car. The ordinary seedsman buying from places thousands 
ot miles from the place of business has no guarantee, except the 
word of the grower that his seeds are produced from plants true 
to type. In some cases he may have special iron-clad contracts, 
but 5b most cases the seeds come from the general stock and usu- 
ally are good, but they are all equally good, the same to everybody. 

Many seeds go through three or four hands before they reach 
the planter. This, of course, invites mistakes. The name may 
be altered or the seeds mixed. Nothing is more annoying to the 
planter to get, say, early and late peas mixed. This is much 
worse than a thin crop of one kind. 

The importance of these two essentials being recognized the 
question is how can they be established and maintained. 

First, I advocate the growing of acclimatized seed. The im- 
portance of this has been to some extent overlooked. After research 

find that numerous experiments in Canada have proved that 
acclimatized seed produces better plants than imported seed. The 
famed Agricultural College in Guelph, Ontario, has demonstrated 
this beyond a doubt in field root and vegetable crops. A little 


assimilate 


reflection and observation will convince anyone of this, but, of 
course, as in the animal world, adaptability to an environment 
takes time. It cannot be accomplished in one or even two sea- 
sons, but ultimately the rewards are great. To give one instance 
out of many which I could give: 

It is wonderful what even one year’s acclimatization and _ se- 
lection will do, as shown by experiments of the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College in Guelph, Canada. In the fall of 1906 they se- 
lected a few roots of the yellow Leviathan mangel and brought 
same through the winter and had a good crop of seeds. When 
these were planted in 1908 they gave an enormous yield of 53.55 
tons per acre, whereas the best imported seeds yielded only 39.71 
tons per acre. 

Experiments have also been tried on corn and other seeds. The 
results have been so satisfactory in Canada that the matter was 
taken up some four years ago and now Canadian grown seeds are 
a commercial success. What applies to Canada is true about other 
places. Amend the recommendations to grow plants for seeds 
near the places of use is in the supervision one can have over the 
selection of the best plants for raising stock seeds, thereby im- 
proving the strain. ‘The selection and improvement of seeds is 
an interesting and painstaking work and in some ways it is‘ fasci- 
nating. Shortly one method employed may be given as a case 
in point. r 

‘rhe best plants are selected which come nearest to a very high 
ideal taking everything into consideration. The seed from these 
different plants is saved by itself and planted out the following 
winter by itself, and where there is a possibility of cross-fertiliza- 
tion this must be carefully avoided. All the offspring of these 
plants are carefully inspected to ascertain whether the good quali- 
ties of the parent plant have been inherited and become fixed. 
If a certain number do not come up to the standard the whole 
family is discarded, as it shows that the variation must have been 
due to some local influences. Plants which have passed this ex- 
amination are again harvested separately and the seed planted 
out in multiplying plots to produce the stock seeds from which 
in turn is grown the general crop. This is easily enough de- 
scribed on paper, but involves a large amount of work by seed 
experts. 

From experiments we find that the vitality and earliness of 
northern grown seed is very much greater than when grown further 
south or in Europe. Vice versa does not hold in this case. Good 
and reliable seed is necessary. It is best to grow it yourself 
or at any rate have it grown by reliable men where it can be 
readily inspected and rogued by yourself or by your experts. 

The second means to increase our crops by proper fertilizing 
of the soil. Different plants require different nourishment for 
their growth, which nourishment they take partly from the air 
and partly from the soil. If the nourishment is not in the soil 
the best ground cannot produce crops even in the best climate 
and with the best weather. These nutriments are the same for 
all plants and in all sections of the world, but the quantities 
which are required vary and also the ability of the plants to 
them. ‘The only way to return these important +¢le- 
ments to the soil is to fertilize same. As previously mentioned, 
some plants take part of their nourishment from the air. These 
are the legumes, such as peas, beans, etc., which must be fer- 
tilized differently from other classes of plants which take the 
whole of their food from the soil. The following elements are 
necessary to obtain maximum crops: Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
potash and lime. All plants require these in very large quan- 
tities and same are extracted from the soil by the raising of 
grain, potatoes, cattle, etc., so if we are not careful to put back 
the sufficient amount of nourishment, the soil will soon become 
exhausted, which is the condition already of too many of our 
soils. It is impossible to bring back the old fertility by using 
stable manure alone, and it is therefore absolutely necessary to use 
artificial fertilizers, in order to get maximum crops, which alone 
bring the profit a to meet the high wages and other ex- 
penses which the farmer has to pay at the present time. It is im- 
possible to give infallible prescriptions how to fertilize certain 
kinds of plants. A doctor can give certain medicines for certain 
illnesses if he knows the nature of the disease, but, even if he 
knows same, it also depends upon the general condition of his 
patient as to the extent of the dose he can administer. So with 
the soil also, and therefore the farmer should ask some expert 
in regard to the illness of the soil if he does not receive satisfac- 
tory crops. Only one with knowledge of the soil and the effect 
of the different fertilizers can be able to tell what fertilizers 
should be used to restore the old fertility to the soil. A healthy, 
well nourished plant can withstand the many attacks to which it 
is exposed. Enormous devastations, wrought by insects, mildew 
and other kinds of plant diseases, and the losses caused by frost. 
drought and excessive rains have become less frequent, although 
they have not completely disappeared. Any harm that the plant 
sustains, be it by frost or the ravages of insects, it is able to 
repair in most cases, if properly fed. The plant is consequently 
better able to hold its own on account of its healthiness and its 
greater energy. It withstands drought with its deep reaching 
roots and the superfluous moisture of the soil by greater develop- 
ment of leaves and the consequent production of sap and the more 
copious use of water. 

his great success in the culture of useful plants and the 
production of crops the European farmer and gardener generally 
ascribes to the fact that ne values highly and applies practically 
the results of scientific research in the culture of plants. 

Many may think that what can be adopted in Europe is unsuit- 
able here. But let me remind my friends that the laws of nature 
are the same all over the world. I fully believe that the value of 
the harvest in America may be enhanced by millions of dollars 
and is certain to be increased in time if the American farmer and 
horticulturist will but use commercial fertilizers in connection 
with his ordinary barnyard manure. 
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A heavy one-sided fertilizing should be avoided. Many failures 
with commercial fertilizers are for the most part the result of 
this. It even depends upon the nature of the material used as 
fertilizing agent. Fertilizing with nitrate of soda is not effec- 
tive, if potash and phosphoric acid are not added at the same 
time, or if they are not present in the soil in sufficient quantity. 
To fertilize with phosphoric acid wiil not do if the soil is poor in 
nitrogen and potash. For the same reason fertilizing with potash 
is not effective if nitrogen and phosphoric acid are wanting. Any 
one element is only able to operate in the extent in which ali the 
others are present in sufficient quantity in the soil or are supplied 
in a mixture. ‘Therefore if any one of the fertilizing agents, for 
example nitrate of soda, does not operate, it is wrong to conclude 
that the soil does not require fertilization given by the nitrates. 
The cause of the nitrate not Hoe og may just as likely be the 
absence of potash or the phosphoric acid or of lime. All failures 
with commercial fertilizers should not be explained by saying 
that the soil does not require any addition of artificial fertilizers. 
The experiments should be repeated by avoiding. the errors, of 
course, and the right result will be sure to follow. 

Barnyard manure is not to be considered as discarded by the 
foregoing. It is a good thing when used intelligently. Its princi- 
pal use is to form humus without which no plant would grow. 
There is also much manurial properties, but even these properties 
are very often useless until brought out by the addition of the 
suitable artificial fertilizer. 

Improved crops are a natural benefit; proper cultivation is a 
national necessity. Intelligence, skill and science applied all along 
the lines I have briefly indicated will produce these results. Edu- 


W. SILVER, 
Director National Brokers’ Association. 


cational facilities for the carrying out of these ideas should be 
extended. The raising of more corn and such may seem a prosaic 
thing to do, but it would silence much of the outcry of the present 
day and cure many ills which the body politic is heir to. 


PRESIDENT SEARS: We are somewhat unfortunate this morn- 
ing: a couple of our speakers have failed to appear, but 
it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. That is an 
accident as well as a good one. It gives us an opportunity to 
near from the people—the representatives of our friends, the 
wholesale grocers. I will introduce to you Mr. A. H. Beck- 
mann, secretary of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF ALFRED H. BECKMANN, SECRETARY NA- 
TIONAL WHOLESALE GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association of the 
States extends to you its friendly greetings. 

While the pleasure and privilege accorded me to be. present at 
this most representative gathering is, I assure you, appreciated, I 
must confess embarrassment at being requested, on short notice, 
to represent our worthy president, Mr. Fred R. Drake, who is un- 
able to be with you, due to his own physical condition as well as 
that of his partner. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association has no better talent 
than President Drake to emphasize the benefits of association en- 
deavor and results obtained thereby. 

There is doubtless little cause to dwell upon the need of this 
work, as we are a bm in an age of organization and association, 
without which results in our business as well as social lives would 
be less interesting. That you believe this to be true is best illus- 
trated by this attendance. 

Gentlemen, if association work has done vege more than 
made better merchants of some of you and faster friends of more 
of you it has served a laudable purpose. 

The attitude of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association is 
that the wholesale grocer is the most economical channel of dis- 
tribution for the manufacturer or packer of food products. 


United 


That this position is logical is best borne out by facts ané@ 
existing conditions, 

Our interests are mutual and our respective positions of manu- 
facturer or canner, wholesaler and retailer will outlive our mem- 
ories; therefore we should, through fair and legal methods of or- 
ganization, perpetuate our respective vocations, leaving it to the 
dreamer of schemes, on his awakening, to still find us master of 
our respective positions in the trade. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association has done more to 
promote and enact pure food legislation than this country has any 
ae of, and we are proud of our attitude in that direc- 
tion. 

By reason of the fact that we have members in forty-five states 
and that our aggregate membership represents about 80 per cent 
of the food distribution of the United States, we can be and are 
helpful in recommending legislation of benefit to the trade as well 
as the consumer. 

There are this year forty state legislatures in session, several 
of which have introduced weight and measure branding bills. 
The efforts of this association are directed towards uniformity in 
our laws, with the federal law as a model, enabling you to pack 
and we distribute wherever called for on a uniform basis. With 
this end in view we recommend and invite your co-operation in an 
endeavor to have all state laws conform to the federal law. 

In this connection we have recently attended a hearing in Wash- 
ington on a weight and measure branding bill, known as H. R. 
29866, introduced by Congressman Mann, and which bill we are 
pleased to say has been favorably reported by the house committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce. 


F. F. WILEY, 
Secretary Western Canners’ Association, Edinburg, Ind. 


Your association was also represented at that hearing, but with 
a different motive than inspired us. In the opinion of some of 
you, and we believe only a few of you, the packer or canner’s name 
on a label will better protect the consumer than the name of the 
wholesale grocer who distributes the product, a deplorable position 
for the wholesale grocer, your customer, to be placed in, and by 
you who seek his patronage. 

That only a few of you believe in this packer’s name on label 
idea is emphasized by this representation of canners from all sec- 
tions of the United States, very many of whom pack only for the 
distributor and not for their own distribution, not having the 
facilities for so doing as has the wholesale grocer. 

Gentlemen, those of you who are opposed to packing or can- 
ning for the wholesale grocer, unless he flies your banner and 
advertises you at his expense, need not do it, but by all means 
refrain from attempting legislation which will place an embargo 
on the packer, whose business interests are concerned. In addition 
to which we believe your position is impractical and cannot be hon- 
estly complied with, the reasons being familiar to you all. You 
can serve your interests as well as the consumer by advocating the 
passage of Congressman Mann’s bill at this session of Congress 
and we hope you will do so. 

Suggestions for more desirable contracts as between canner and 
distributor will be made known to you no doubt during your 
deliberations. I wish to say in conclusion that as our interests 
are mutual, let us strive to build up, on legal lines, our respective 
organizations, in which efforts you will always find the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association a willing contributor, serving, as is 
our purpose, the greatest good to the greatest number. 


PRESIDENT SEARS: I am sure that the paper just read fur- 
nishes food for thought to those here. Probably there are 
some of you who have not accomplished some of the results 
brought to your attention by this paper. 

The net-weight bill has been endorsed by the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, as well as by the Canners’ 
Association. 

Mr. Beckmann has also very properly called your attention 
to other legislation, notably that requiring the packer’s name 
to appear on the label. I don’t think it is necessary to give any 
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definite notice of what the program is going to be, but I think 
perhaps it would be well to make a short statement concern- 
ing the matter. 

Your executive committee has endorsed this legislation by 
However, the motives actuating the votes 
Some were influenced by the ethical 
who 


a good majority. 
are somewhat diffusive. 
reason that the consumer should have the right to know 
made the goods that they put on the table; others voted for 
it for the that they thought it would be better for 
their business. Members of the executive committee who 
voted in favor of the measure did so for the reason that they 
thought it was right to let you pass on it on the floor of this 
convention. 

In order to apprise you of the policy of the executive com 
mittee of the National Association on these points your chair- 
man, in his recommendations of yesterday, stated that the 
action of the executive committee on this subject has fixed 
the policy of the National Association unless otherwise ordered 
by this convention. 

Now, | want to give you notice that this afternoon our 
committees will report. The resolutions committee has finally 
consented to bring in a report in relation to the label without 
recommendation, and on the floor of this convention the ques- 
tion will be settled. In deference to the representatives of 
the Wholesale Grocers’ Association, the said committee has 
voted to allow them the privilege of the floor to present their 
side of the case. I am going into the subject now, so that you 
will understand our position, and be here this afternoon, so that 
there will be no snap judgment taken. 

We will now have a paper from Mr.’S. G. Chamberlain, of 
Missouri, on the subject of ‘‘ Future Medium of Advertising’’ 


By Ss. G. 


reason 


“THE FUTURE MEDIUM OF ADVERTISING,” 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


The fullness of time has come; the world is ready for it; and 
we as manufacturers have perfectly clean, sanitary and wholesome 
canned foods for the consumer. But how are we to get this knowl 
edge before the public in such a way that they will believe it to 
be true? In the good old one-ring circus days of advertising, the 
advertiser could make statements thet would convince the public 
and would get results. But in this three-ringed circus day the 
public has become educated to the doings of the day. They are so 
familiar with the unreliable, catchy advertising that we must do 
something more than spread ink. 

Our canned goods are pure, clean, wholesome and entirely free 
from preservatives. They are prepared fresh from the field. Our 
factories and surroundings are sanitary and pleasant; are always 
open to visitors, and our owners are asking for the most stringent 
inspection laws to be passed and enforced. Having to comply with 
such stringent laws——-which are just—we should at once seek a 
inedium through which we may get better results from our stringent 
laws and from our advertising. 

This medium must be in vogue with the modern trend of educa 
tion, as advertising is one way that the public is educated in 
regard to things that are and things that will be. Take our modern 
methods of teaching our ing generation the sciences, mathematics, 
history, and even the arts, and you will find that we no longe1 
accept the mere facts stated on the printed page that water is 
H,O, or that sound travels so far per second, or that the causes of 
an eclipse are so and so; but we supply our schools with elaborate 
laboratories for the purpose of demonstrating these facts to th: 
people or pupils. The modern trend of education is to emphasize 
the teaching of those subjects that the boy and girl are going to 
use in life; that is, the trend in education is to vocationalize the 
school curriculum at least to a minimum amount, and possibly that 
of the future will contain a maximum amount of vocational train- 
ing. Such things as agriculture and domestic science are at present 
sweeping the nation and these sciences must be furnished with 
laboratories. Now, how can we better make use of an opportunity 
than to offer our canning factories as the part of this laboratory 
equipment that pertains to the cooking and preparing of canned 
food products. By this method we will be able to demonstrate to 
the young mind that we prepare these things in a sanitary condi 
tion, and that we prepare them cheaper than they can. Such 
impressions planted in the young mind of today are going to cause 
the action of tomorrow. Hence our products will be consumed by 
the public of tomorrow if the above is put into effect. 

We expect to do our future advertising of canned foods by teach- 
ing the school children of this nation the scientific principles of 
our work and showing them the results. We will not allow our- 
selves to think of this as theorizing, for have we not the worked 
out and proven example of our temperance teaching? Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt and Francis E. Willard, by their skillful leadership of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, have secured the passage 
of laws by most of the states requiring scientific instruction in the 
public school room relative to the effects of alcohol and other 
narcotics on the human body, and have emphasized the importance 
of beginning the instruction in the primary grades. Our teachers 
are daily helping to bring the arrest of thought to millions of 
memories “that like wax to receive and marble to retain” working 
it into the minds of our youthful boys and girls that science is 
on the side of temperance reform. And we now believe that these 
laws enforcing these teachings in our public schools are the direct 
causes for the great sweep of prohibition over so many of our 
states. To my mind this kind of teaching in our public schools 
of the scientific principles of canning and preserving food would 
be of particular benefit to us as manufacturers of canned foods. 

The teacher makes the school, and we know that as a whole these 
teachers are very anxious to get all the information possible along 
all scientific lines of knowledge... Our kind of teaching to the 
teacher and pupil would be thorough. There would be no veneer 
about it, but real solid wood that has no flaw from first to last; 
and I plead for us to make it possible for the teacher to secure 


this knowledge so that she will be able to Go more of ti, light 
kind of teaching. The public school teacher can here do a mi = 
work for humanity and we as food canners can do some o y 
advertising which will get results. 

All factories where food is manufactured will be clean and sani 
tary and pack only wholesome food with the public schoo! as the 
inspectors. The principle on which this kind of advertising reste 
is that our factories and our products will be perfect or we must 
not use this medium of advertising. 

It will only be a few years till the school pupil of today will pe 
the food commissioner and the lawmaker of tomorrow, and if we 
will make it possible for the teacher to help us demonstrate to the 
schools the process of canning our foods we will have no trouble 
about pure food laws or pure food rulings made by food commis- 
sioners. We will then have officers who will know for themselves 
and not have to depend on theorizing or on some book worm’'s 
knowledge, but can feel justified in relying on their own knowledge 
in the making of laws and rulings, as they have been taught some- 
thing of the business, 

I would develop such legislators and food inspectors by teaching 
the young mind the facts of onr business that pertain to the 
scientific tests for solids, etc., that the lawmakers and pure food 
inspectors are trying at present to pass. We, as canners, believe 
in pure food laws; but we do not believe in the passing of such 
laws as require a food product to contain a high efficiency of solids 
when it is a food that when the canner packs it will possess that 
efficiency, but is of a nature not to maintain such efficiency after 
it has been shipped here and yonder by wholesale dealers, and 
finally lands on the shelf of a retail merchant where some pure 
food inspector comes along and takes a can, puts it in his valise 
travels across the continent to his summer or winter home—as 
the case may be—and after all this if it does not possess the said 
amount of solids, puts out the report that such and such a firm's 
food products do not come up to the standard. Let us educate the 
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school children on such things, and we will not have men filling 
such positions in a few years who are not aware of the fact that 
some foods will not maintain their efficiency of solids unless they 
are handled with care. Here I may digress a little from my text 
and say, that we as canners only hope that the lawmaker of today 
will use leniency, to speak in terms of the pessimist, but in my 
mind it will only be using justice toward us, to postpone the 
passing of such laws as the “Dating Law” and others till we, 
through the medium of educational advertising. will be able to 
show to the public that a can of tomatoes does not have to be 
canned a month ago to be fit for the table, but that age does not 
affect them if properly sealed. 

Arrange with the school management to get one grade after 
another to visit our canning plants. When this grade with its 
teacher arrives at our factory, show them the factory surroundings, 
the cleanness and pleasantness of the factory and warerooms ; show 
them that the fruits and vegetables as we receive them are fresh 
und sound, that we sort them over carefully; go over with them 
the process of washing, calling their attention to the careful, thor- 
ough work that is accomplished by the washing machines. Get 
them to notice in particular how carefully the food is prepared 
for the can, how carefully the filling is done, and how we are filling 
each can just as nearly alike as possible, and that we positively 
will not allow anything to be placed in the can that is not good 
food. Show them the sealing machine, explaining to them that 
unless we seal the cans perfectly we cannot expect them to keep, 
as we use no preservatives. Explain to them the method of steriliz- 
ing—that nothing is used but heat. Go over with them, showing 
them that our goods are sealed perfectly and sterilized by heat. 
and that that is all we do to keep our goods. Naturally the teacher 
will have the pupils write compositions on such a trip, and we 
should get the teacher to give us copies of these compositions 
which we may use as advertising matter. Most all school children 
will only be anxious to do thelr very best on such compositions 
should they know that their writing is to be used by the managers 
of the factory as matter to be printed in the newspaper. 

Knowing that this work could only be of the best results for all 
of the people of the nation, let us as a National Canners’ Associa- 
tion not be afraid te push this kind of advertising. 
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PRESIDENT SEARS: Ladies and Gentlemen, I think there is 
a great deal of meat in that paper and I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if a good deal of. it can be put into effect. I want to 
tell you of an incident that happened a few weeks ago. The 
Ohio state association -had a demonstration of canned goods 
at their meeting, held in Dayton, Ohio, recently. A demonstration 
of canned goods for a whole week. We had a booth for every 
kind of goods packed in Ohio, and demonstrators who _pre- 
pared the food, and u chef that presided over the whole affair ; 
and we had afternoon meetings for the ladies in which they 
were given lectures on the subject of canned goods and the 
way they were made. Mr. Warvel, president of the Ohio asso- 
ciation, was chief of the affair, and I want to tell you that it 
went off fine. The first move he made was to interest the iady 
who had charge of domestic economies in the high schools, and 
on approaching her he found out that she was not very much 
opposed to canned goods. She had never heard much about 
canned goods; she used fresh vegetables and fruits, but there 
was some objection to that, because sometimes it was very 
expensive and sometimes they couldn’t get them, and they had 
to do without. They had never thought of such a thing as 
canned goods, and she-wanted to try them, and finally we 
sent her a number of cases of our fruit and some other 
things, and she commenced to use them; and in two weeks’ 
time she was delighted with canned goods. She could make 
the demonstrations better with canned goods than with fresh 
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vegetables and fruits from the garden. She was asked if she 
would consent to come down to our demonstrations and lecture 
to the ladies in the afternoon. She said she would be delighted 
to do so, and so we made the arrangement, and the professor 
of domestic economics of the Dayton high schools demon- 
strated our canned goods and lectured upon them. It will 
be only, a few years before the boys and girls of the high 
schools will be heads of families, and they will never have to 
be taught the value of canned goods, because they have already 
acquired the habit. Now, it is our policy next year to have 
that demonstration in some other city, and we are going to 
have the situation in other states as it will be in the state of 
Ohio, so that in the years to come there will be a very kindly 
sentiment throughout the country towards canned goods. 

Now, you no doubt have read with interest the article pub- 
lished in pamphlet form on factory cost, delivered before the 
Western Association in Chicago a year or so ago. I have 
been told by people who are experts on the subject of factory 
cost that that pamphlet will go down into literature as a gem, 
a classic; and now, gentlemen, the subject is to be diseussed 
this morning by the same gentleman, and I want to introduce 
to yon Mr. McCall, of Gibson City, Ill. 


MR. M’CALL DISCUSSES FACTORY COSTS. 


Ur. President and Gentlemen: Unfortunately, I am on the pro- 
gram for a paper on the Theory of Cost, which is a topic of such 
vital interest to every member of the canning fraternity that I feel 
altogether unqualified to handle the subject in a manner which its 
importance deserves. However, having been assigned this task, I 
will use my best endeavors to throw some light on the matter, and 
to especially dwell on some phases of a science of cost finding 
which I am inclined to chink have unfortunately escaped the atten- 


tion of many packers. ‘There seems to be a tendency upon the 
part of the packer to under rather than over estimate his cost, 
with a view of making himself believe that he can undersell or at 
least meet the price of competitors. The worst fooled man is the 
man who fools himself, and the sooner that every packer gets his 
business established on the basis of his own cost, as determined 
and proven when his books are closed at the end of the year, the 
quicker will the canned goods industry get down on a stable and 
— basis like that enjoyed in many other lines of manu- 
facture. 

The utter lack of system and knowledge of determining cost has 
become a topic of paramount importance in many lines of manu- 
facture and merchandising within the past few years, and a great 
deal of time and thought has been directed towards perfecting and 
simplifying cost finding in many branches of trade. This is not 
only true of the manufacturer but of the merchant as well. lt is 
a subject which each and every manufacturer and merchant must 
master before success rewards his efforts. 

The wholesale grocer, for instance, who prior to the time when 
he had mastered this subject, was content, in many instances, to 
do business on a 10 per cent gross profit basis, but since becoming 
aware of the fact that it cost him 8 per cent, on an average, to 
handle his merchandise, he quickly saw that it was necessary for 
him to receive more than 10 per cent gross profit or he would little 
more than break even at the end of the year. 

The subject is now being carefully studied by the retail grocers, 
and many of the journals affiliated with them are laying great 
stress on the importance of the merchant knowing what it costs 
him to do business. One of the leading grocer papers that I have 
in mind has gone so far as to maintain a cost finding department, 
wherein it is educating the merchants upon this most vital and 
important subject. This work is very commendable, and in my 
opinion should be taken up by journals affiliated with other lines 
ot industry and some light on this subject, together with the 
importance of it, should be driven home with each issue. 

A little over a year ago I was appointed on a committee together 
with your worthy president, Mr. L. A. Sears, and Mr. C. W. 
McReynolds, of Kokomo, Ind., to prepare an article on the prin- 
ciples of cost to be read before the Western Canners’ Association 
in Chicago, and the paper which I am now reading is substantially 
the same as the one read before that association, and before going 
further into the subject, it is my desire to inform you that much 
of the matter which is to follow was furnished by Mr. Sears and 
Mr. Mckeynolds, and it is my wish that they receive due credit 
therefor. 

Accurate cost accounting has been neglected by many manufac- 
turers in sundry lines, and several decades ago was not of the 
paramount importance that we find it today; in those days com- 
petition was less keen, and the manufacturer would put a price on 
his product that he knew to be high enough to yield him a good 
profit after allowing liberal leeway in his supposed cost, but those 
ideal days for the manufacturer no longer prevail, and we find 
ourselves face to face with economic conditions which are bound to 
be the undoing of the manufacturer who is not ready and willing 
to meet them by studying any article, book or document that will 
in any manner throw light on this important problem, He can 
afford to neglect nothing which will aid in the accuracy and ¢€ase 
with which his cost of production is to be determined. Here is a 
matter in which guess work will not do, and where a fraction of a 
cent, in the ultimate findings, is of serious moment. 

Mr. A. H. Revell says, “Considering the importance of figuring 
cost of products to the finest fraction, the ordinary method of 
computation is surprising. When it is remembered that the price 
the manufacturer is to receive for his product, and consequently 
the extent of his profit, depends upon the exactness with which 
he is able to arrive at the cost of production, no argument will be 
needed to make plain to the uninitiated the importance of this 
factor in the manufacturer's office system. However, I cannot 
refrain from affirming that here is the common stumbling block, so 
far as the accounting methods of the manufacturer are concerned.” 

We think that Mr. Charles J. Watts has hit the bull’s eye, as far 
as canners are concerned, when, in his works on Cost Accounting, 
he says: “To devise a simple, effective and economical system for 
securing accurate factory costs is a problem many manufacturers 
have yet to solve. In these days of fierce competition the average 
maker of a standard line of goods is tempted to use the selling 
price of his competitors as a guide in determining his own. 

“But he cannot be certain that the results obtained by this means 
will insure a profit under the conditions peculiar to his factory. 
He is at all times confronted with the idea that his competitors 
may be more progressive and that the systems employed by them 
may facilitate the operations in their factories and thus reduce the 
cost of production. With this uncertainty of his competitors’ 
methods and systems he cannot with safety base his cost simply on 
their selling prices. 

“Again, the manufacturer who operates his factory on the basis 
of the cost of material and of flat labor, adding a percentage to 
cover non-productive labor, manufacturing expense and general 
expense, as well as contemplated profits, is no nearer solution of 
the problem of factory costs than the one relying simply on the 
prices charged for similar goods by other concerns.” - 

This brings the problem right home to the canners, and it is an 
unquestioned though unfortunate fact that most prices quoted by 
them are based upon those of his competitor who was anxious to 
get his books filled with future orders, and quoted prices on futures 
early to get in ahead of the others. 

It does not follow that all packers who come on to the market 
later with their prices will quote just the same prices as the packer 
who anticipated him, but the last packer on the market will take 
the price of his competitor as a guide, he will reason to himself 
that he can get the same price for his product, or he may think 
that he is entitled to a few cents per dozen more, or possibly less 
than that of his competitor, but the fact remains that he uses the 
first named prices rather than his own cost of production as a basis 
upon which to fix his selling price. 

We fully recognize the fact that prices on canned goods are 
frequently regulated by the time-worn rule of supply and demand ; 
this more generally applies to spot goods, however, and futures 
cannot be said to be so much affected thereby. 

The lack of accurate information regarding cost of production 
is responsible for many packers actually seeking to close future 
contracts for their products, in which they are bound to net a 
substantial loss. ‘There is some shadow of excuse for a packer 
who is compelled, through force of circumstances, to sacrifice some 
of his spot holdings in order to liquidate obligations, or perhaps 
for other causes, but it is unquestionably the height of commercial! 
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folly for him to contract for the delivery of goods yet unpacked, ac 
prices that he does not know will make him a profit, and he cannot 
know where is the dividing line between profitable and 


possibly € 
prices unless he knows accurately his cost of pro- 


unprotitable 


duction, é f 
I will venture the assertion that there is no class of manufac- 


turers today who maintain selling prices so near the danger mark 
as do the packers of canned poe § and in few branches of manu- 
facture are the lines so hazardous. It is the one class of manufac 
turers who are content to merely exist, and who base selling prices 
on precedent rather than on actual cost of production determined 
by a proper system of accounting. 

It is not the purpose of this report to cast reflections on the 
business ability and sagacity of all the packers, for I know that 
many of them now have very complete accounting systems, and I 
am indebted to several of them for information used in formulating 
my recommendations for a system to be adopted by those packers 
who have not yet put an adequate system into effect. 

I am also indebted to many other authorities on economics and 
cost accounting for some of the matter contained in this report. 

As I understand my duties, they are to outline the fundamental 
principles of cost finding, rather than to say arbitrarily that the 
cost of packing corn, tomatoes, peas or what not is so much per 
dozen. If the actual cost on some articles was mentioned in this 
meeting, without going into detail as to the method used in deter- 
mining the figures, many packers would be skeptical and would 
say. offhand, ‘Those figures are too high, and I know that I can 
pack goods at a lower cost,”’ therefore, I have decided to confine my 
remarks to the “Principles of Cost” and make suggestions which I 
hope may prove of value to members of the fraternity and enable 
some of them to figure a little closer on cost than they have in the 
vast. 
, I wish to say that I have studied the systems of several cost 
accounting experts, and the underlying principles are all the same, 
though some of them express some phases of the problem in dif 
ferent terms. 

I wish to impress upon the members of this association that they 
ean each and every one of them install in their business a system 
of cost finding which will be accurate enough for all practical 
purposes. The packer with a small business and packing only one 
line of fruits or vegetables will find the task much more simple 
than the packer with an extensive and varied assortment of prod- 
ucts, yet the principles involved are identical. The packer who cans 
only corn, for instance, knows that his entire operating cost, from 
purchase of materials to depreciation on plant, is chargeable to his 
eanned corn account, which stands the burden of the entire works: 
it, therefore, is a simple matter to determine the cost on any article 
packed when “burden” or “overhead’’ charges does not have to be 
apportioned to several lines. 5 

The most essential thing in cost finding to the packer is not to 
overlook any one item which enters into the cost of his product, 
and instead of satisfying himself with the “prime” or “factory” 
cost, he should determine the “cost to make and sell.” 

Most authorities on cost finding divide the problem 
divisions, viz. : 

1—Price cost, or cost of all materials used plus the direct labor, 
Burden, ofttimes called “general” or “overhead” expense. 
Selling, or cost to market the product. 

The subdivisions under the above heads are as follows: 


into three 


MATERIAL COST. 
-Salt. 
Tomato sauce. 
-Meat. 
1—Labels. 
Tissue. 


—Caps. 2 
3—Direct labor. 
4 


-Solder. 
Sugar. 


BURDEN. 


23—Indirect labor. 
Interest. 24—Spoilage. 
-Insurance. 25—Loss in accounts. 
Taxes. 26—Rents. 

Fuel, light and water. 27—Legal services. 
Maintenance. 28—Depreciation. 
Sundry supplies. 29—Storage. 

Sundry expense. 


Salaries. 


SELLING COST. 
36— Discounts. 

Traveling. 37—Office supplies. 

Salaries. 38—Postage. 

-Advertising. 39—Freight. 

Demonstrations, 40—Express. 

Samples. 41—Telegraph and telephone. 


Brokerage. 


ACTUAL COST. 
Prime Cost. 

Prime cost, or cost of all materials used plus the direct labor, 
is the first great factor in the cost of an article to the manufac- 
turer, and great care should be exercised to see that each and every 
article of raw material used in a product is charged against it. 
While some of the items may appear small and of little consequence, 
you will find that in a pack there are a number of such items, and 
n the aggregate the total is considerable. 

Every material entering into your production may be classed as 
raw material. Mr. H. C. Carey says in his Manual of Social 
Science: “What, however, is raw material? In answer to this 
question, we may say that all of the products of the earth are in 
turn finished commodity and raw material. Coal and ore are the 
finished commodity of the miner, but the raw material of pig iron. 
The latter is the finished commodity of the smelter, yet only the 
raw material of the puddler and to him who rolls the bar. The 
bar, again, is the raw material of sheet-iron, that, in turn, becomes 
the raw material of the nail and spike. These in time become the 
raw material of the house, in the diminished cost of which are 
concentrated all the charges in the various stages of passage from 
the crude ore lying useless in the earth to the nail and spike, the 
hammer and saw, used in the construction of a dwelling.” 

I think that special stress should be placed on the items of raw 
materials, and that the packer should be impressed with the fact 


that the waste in raw materials is a very important factor in his 
prime cost, and frequently amounts to several cents per dozen on 
the cost of his product. 

On account of this uncertain item of waste, it is practically 
impossible for a —— to determine a close approximation of his 
cost, except by closing his books once a year and determining th» 
actual quantities of raw materials bought and paid for and dividin 
the amount by the actual number of cases of goods packed oan 
marketable, to find the cost per case. 

I think there is too much of a tendency among packers in their 
haphazard method of determining cost, to base their raw materia] 
cost on_some test runs whereby they find that a ton of corn wil] 
make 650 cans, for instance, and lose sight of the important fact 
that they annually pay for many tons of corn as well as other 
vegetables or fruits which never go into cans, but which are sorted 
out on account of being too mature or imperfect in other ways. 
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There is no fixed rule by which such waste can be figured, as it 
depends almost entirely upon the caprices of the elements and the 
season. The waste on other items of raw material is worthy of 
consideration, while it is seldom as great as in the perishable 
fruits and vegetables, nevertheless there are thousands of cans 
bought and paid for which are not used. They may have become 
jammed or perhaps rusted or may have been rendered useless 
through some other cause. The same will apply to boxes, labels 
— canes every other article of raw material purchased by the 
packer. 

Mr. Charles J. Watts, systematizer and factory cost accountant, 
says: “Cost on material may be subdivided as follows : 

Cost of Material. 
Material. Freight. Express. Drayage. 
The elements of freight, express or drayage are constituents of cost 
of material. In figuring on material the cost at the factory is first 
taken, to it is added the laying down the material at your factory 
door. There may be either freight or express charges and also 
drayage charges at one or both ends of the line. 

Transportation charges of whatever kind on raw material should 
be so distributed as to be borne proportionately by material incur- 
ring the expense. If they are not, and freight, express and drayage 
are made general charges, an article may be put out bearing a 
disproportionate burden of such charges wrongly placed.” 

Transportation cost should be charged against each item of raw 
material as it is received. The can account should be charged with 
freight on cans, also with the expense of unloading and stocking 
the same. The same practice should be carried out with every 
other item of raw material received. 

I recommend that every packer keep a stock book. In this stock 
book should be a debit record of all raw materials received at the 
factory, each character of material entered under its proper 
account. When supplies are drawn from stock to be used in the 
course of manufacture, the stock accounts should be credited with 
the materials thus drawn, and the finished commodity account, for 
which the materials are used, should be charged therewith. ‘This 
not only is important in your cost accounting system, but the stock 
book is an up-to-date inventory of all raw materials, and is inval- 
uable as a reference to guide you in purchasing supplies. 

Book accounts should be kept for each article of raw material 
which is used in any quantity. The corn packer should have an 
ear corn account, against which he should charge all of the corn 
bought from farmers. If he raises his own corn he should charge 
the rent for the land on which the corn is grown against this 
account, likewise the team hire and other farm expense incident to 
growing and delivering the crop. He should charge his tomato 
account with all farm rents, expense, etc., incurred in growing and 
delivering tomatoes, and so on down the entire list of fruits or 
— grown. 

he packer who owns the land upon which he grows his canning 
crops should charge rent for the same against the proper account 
just the same as though he had to pay the rent out to others, and 
the amount of rent thus charged should be based on the prevailing 
rates existing in that locality. 

Such items as cans, boxes, labels, sugar, salt, solder and fuel 
should also have special ledger accounts. 

For minor supplies, such as flux, salammoniac, lubricating oils, 
belts, hose, coppers, ete., etc., there should be a sundry supplies 
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account, which properly comes under the head of burden and will 
pe taken up later. 

The second factor in prime cost is direct labor, sometimes termed 
productive labor, and is defined by Mr. C. E. Woods as “that labor 
employed in a plant whose efforts are directed solely to processing 
material into a product for sale. 

“Non-productive, or indirect labor, is that labor which is em- 
ployed in a plant whose efforts are not applied to the processing 
of material into a product for sale.” 

‘ro further quote Mr. Woods: ‘This division should be strictly 
lived up to for the reason that the opportunity for lessening costs 
on a given output required exactly so much productive labor, and 
this cannot be varied except by a very small percentage. ‘The 
amount ot non-proauctive labor employed on a given output is, to a 
great extent, a question of administration, and consequently is 

ct to a much greater percentage of variation than is productive 


Indirect labor 


Direct labor is the one concerned in prime cost. 
taken up in its 


is one of the subdivisions of burden, and will be 
proper place. 

Direct labor should be charged against the proper finished com- 
modity account, and we recommend a system of time keeping wiich 
records the actual amount of labor directed to each of the same. 
All labor directed to the production of canned corn should be 
charged against the canned corn account and if a laborer’s time is 
directed to several accounts during one day, such as corn and 
tomatoes, for instance, his time card should show the number of 
hours chargeable to canned corn and the number of hours charge- 
able to canned tomatoes. ‘This entails a litthe more work for the 
timekeeper, but it is of absolute necessity if an accurate cost 
accounting is to be made. 

By the use of such time cards your bookkeeper can segregate the 
items when making up the pay roll, and make the proper charges 
against each of the finished commodity accounts. 

The more care you exercise in strict classifications of 
roll the more accurate will be your cost findings. It is desirable 
to have as little of the pay roil as possible classified as indirect 
labor: as this is one of the subdivisions of burden it must be 
spread over your entire output, and if you charge items to indirect 
labor that should properly be charged against some finished com- 
modity account, your ultimate cost findings will be incorrect. 

Most packers are now familiar enough with the “Prime Cost” 
division of the subject to permit me to take up the second and 
more important division called burden, and its subdivisions. 

When I refer to burden as being of more importance, it is not 
io convey the impression that one element of cost is of any greater 
moment than any other constituent part thereof, but because of 
the fact that in this division lie the pitfalls which are most likely 
to affect the correctness of your cost accounting. 


your pay 


Burden, 


Burden is often referred to as “Overhead” cost, and is frequently 
considered as an indeterminable quantity and of only passing im 
portance, but allow me to assure you that of the three divisions of 
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cost it is the one which decides the success or failure of the 
manufacturers. It is like unto the stealthy assassin who sneaks 
upon a man in the prime of life and stabs him to the heart, thus 
the very life blood of many an apparently successful business has 
eked away and left only a lifeless skeleton of what might have been 
a profitable enterprise. 

We cannot urge too strongly that every member of this associa- 
tion take proper cognizance of the importance of this item, and 
bear in mind that it has just as much bearing on the cost of 
production as do cans, boxes or any other item. 

No packer would presume to arrive at even an approximate cost 
of his product without taking into consideration the exact cost of 
his cans, it is obvious that the cost of any one item entering into 
the total cost of your product is just as important as any other 
item for the purpose of accurate cost finding, therefore it is just 
as essential that you know your exact burden cost per dozen as it 
is to know the can cost per dozen, as you cannot determine the cost 
of your product without the consideration of both. 

Burden is made up of a number of accounts which bear indirectly 
upon the article manufactured, and has nothing to do with the 


principal materials, direct labor or selling expense, and may be 


divided as follows: 


15—Salaries. 22—Indirect labor. 
16— Interest. 23—Spoilage. 
17— Insurance, 24—Loss in 
18—-Taxes. 25—Rents. 
19—Fuel, light and water. 26—Legal services. 
20—Sundry supplies. 27—-Depreciation. 
21—Sundry expense. 28—Storage. 


accounts. 


As before mentioned, the packer with one line can very easily 
charge all of these items against his one line, but when he packs 
say 50,000 cases of corn, 30,000 cases tomatoes, 15,000 hominy and 
10,000 pumpkin, how is he going to apportion it to make each line 
bear its proper share? 

There is a tendency on the part of many packers to make their 
principal product stand the entire burden, and not charge the 
proper amount against his so-called “Side lines.” In this manne’ 
he over-estimates the cost on the former and under-estimates the 
cost on the latter. 

We have striking evidences of this practice in the prevailing low 
price quoted on baked beans, pumpkin, lye hominy, etc. Usually 
these articles are packed as side lines, and the packer figures that 
he has his overhead expense or burden to carry anyway and he 
therefore packs these side lines without considering this element 
of cost. ‘This practice is manifestly incorrect and unfair, as each 
item packed should stand its just ange of the burden. 

There have existed various methods of apportioning the burden 
to the various lines, but the percentage plan seems to be the one 
recognized as the most correct by cost accountants. Some authori- 
ties held that burden should be apportioned on a pro rata basis, 
and that it should be figured at so much per case, and the same 
amount of burden charged against each case of goods packed, 
whether it be Petit Pois peas or Standard Lye hominy. Obviously 
this system is incorrect, as the case of Petit Pois peas may repre- 
sent three times the investment of the case of hominy; it is 
apparent that the actual cost of interest, insurance, spoilage, taxes, 
etc., is say three times as great on the Petit Pois peas as on the 
hominy. Therefore, the percentage plan is recognized as the most 
correct. 

For the purpose of determining the per cent of burden which is 
chargeable to each line, let us first find the approximate value, at 
selling price, of the year output of each article packed, the ratio of 
the total value of each line to the grand total of the aggregate of 
all lines packed, represents the per cent of burden chargeable to 
each line. For instance, a packer’s yearly output is as follows, viz. : 


10,000 ex. peas @ $1.35 
20,000 ex. peas @ = 1.00 
10,000 pumpkin @ 45 
10,000 tomatoes @ .80 
8,000 hominy a 50 


$27,000.00 

40,000.00 

9,000.00 

16,000.00 

8,000.00 
$100,000.00 

It is at once apparent that 27 per cent of the burden is charged 
against Ex. Sft. peas, 40 per cent against Standard peas, 9 per 
cent against pumpkin, 16 per cent against tomatoes end 8 per cent 
against hominy. 

Now let us assume that the aggregate of all expenses which go 
to make up burden be $10,000, thus we find that the proportion 
chargeable to Ex. Sftd. peas is represented by 27 per cent of $10,000 
or $2,700, or 13% cents per dozen cans for the 10,000 cases of 
Extra Sifted peas packed. 

By carrying the figures out through the entire line, we get the 
following “Burden” charges per dozen for each line, viz.: 

Per doz. 
$2,700 + 20,000 doz. — 13%e 
4,000 + 40,000 doz. — 10c 

900 = 20,000 doz.— 4%e 
1,600 + 20,000 doz. - 8e 

800 + 16,000 doz. — 5e 


Extra Sifted peas.. 27% of $10,000 
Sifted peas........ 40% of 10,000 
Pumpkin 2 of 10,000 — 
Tomatoes » of 10,000 = 
Hominy of 10,000 = 


The amounts thus determined, plus the prime cost (material and 
direct labor), make what is called factory cost, and when the sell- 
ing cost is added we have “The Cost to Make and Sell,” to which 
we must add our desired profit to arrive at our selling price. 

We will take the different accounts of “Burden” and treat them 
separately. 

Salaries.—To this account should be charged the salaries of all 
the executive officers, the superintendent, shipping clerk or any 
person or persons on salary whose attention is spread over the 
various lines. 

Interest.—This item requires no special comment. 

Insurance.—To include insurance of all kinds, such 
nado, credit or accident. 

Taxes.—Here we have another item that is self-explanatory and 
might be charged in the sundry expense account rather than to 
open a special account for taxes, as the account would usually have 
only one or two entries a year, and it is hardly worth while to 
give this item an account to itself, 

Fuel, Light and Water.—To this account should be charged all 
fuel used for power or heating, such as coal, wood and gasoline. 
All electric current for power or light should also be charged to 
this account. 

Vaintenance.—This account should properly be divided into two 
accounts; first, maintenance of buildings, and second, maintenance 
of machinery. Against the former should be charged all bills for 
repairs on buildings, including labor thereon. Against maintenance 
of machinery should be charged all materials and work necessary 
to keep the machinery in proper working order, such as new steels 
for cappers, repairs for corn cutters or any other machines, also 
belting, lacings, sprocket chains, etc., etc. 

Sundry.—This account should include such items as 

Supplies.—Machine and engine oils, cotton waste, mag 4 globes, 
mittens, knives, baskets, flux, soldering coppers, rubber hose and 
those many small articles which must be bought or replenished each 
year. 

Sundry.—This account to include such items as 

Expense.—Telephone rent, express, freight and drayage charges 
on sundry supplies, traveling expenses to conventions, meetings, etc. 


as fire, tor- 
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legal services, as well as other 


It might also include taxes and 
properly be charged against the 


items of expense which can not 
other accounts. 

Indirect Labor.—This is labor which is general in character and 
is not charged to any finished commodity. Night watchman, fire- 
man, teamster, etc., etc., properly come under this head. 

Spoilage.—This item more appropriately might be charged directly 
against the account which is concerned, canned corn, peas, tomatoes 


F. F. HUBBARD, Canastota, N. Y. 


or what not, and the result be more accurate than running it 
through the burden account. 

Loss in Accounts.—This is an item to be taken care of, and while 
sometimes it is small again it is a matter of great concern, and we 
think should be based on the averages in use by the credit indemnity 
insurance compani which is one-sixth of 1 per cent on the volume 
of business done, as this is the average percentage of losses on 
accounts, covering a period of ten years. 

Rents.—This account will not include farm rents where it can 
be charged against a special account, such as corn, tomatoes, peas 
or any other vegetable grown on such rented land. It will inciude 


E. F. TREGO, Hoopeston, II. 


yacker does 
simplify 


such rents as office, barn, factory, ete., ete., and if the 
not have a great number of such rent items he might 
matters by charging them to sundry expense. 

Legal Services.—This item might better be charged against the 
sundry expense account, as very few packers employ enough “legal 
services” to render it advisable for a special account. 

Depreciation.—Depreciation has been defined as a 
value from age and contributory causes. In this account we ve 
a very important one and at the same time one which is overlooked 
by most packers, The longer a packer remains in the business, 
however, the more he is impressed with the fact that he must 
replace this machine or that, he must have it built over or in many 
instances he must discard the machine entirely and replace it with 


eenenine in 
a 


something more modern. In many instances the machine thus dis 
carded is not worn out, but on the other hand is in fairly good 
working condition, but improved methods have rendered it useless 
and the packer has been compelled to purchase a new machine of 
some character, and the old one has been consigned to the junk 
pile ; it is dead. . 

I will venture the assertion that there is not a packer present 
who has been in the business fifteen years who is now using a 
single piece of machinery in his plant that he used fifteen years 
ago, with the possible exception of engines and shafting, and a 
great many of them have roger throughout in the last ten 
years. What has become of the old machinery which was installed 
at a great expense when new? It has simply been consumed gen- 
tlemen, just as effectually consumed as has the coal, the cans, the 
boxes and everything else which you have bought and put into your 
pack. The only difference is that many supplies purchased are ‘con- 
sumed in a day, a week or possibly a year, but your machinery (and 
buildings may be included in this connection) has lasted five ‘or ten 
years, but it is consumed and gone and therefore has been a factor 
in your cost just the same as those articles and supplies which are 
consumed in a shorter period. 

A certain per cent of the cost. of machinery and buildings should 
be charged off each year for depreciation, and the amount thus 
charged off should be added to the cost of your pack. 

Fire insurance companies have a fixed scale upon which to figure 
depreciation on buildings and machinery, and those of you who 
have had fire losses have doubtless been surprised at the reckless 
manner in which their adjusters knock off 15 per cent here and 30 
per cent there for depreciation on your property. 

It is obvious that this loss by depreciation must be covered each 
year by considering it a portion of cost, and you should place your 
selling price at a figure to amply take care of it. 4 

The per cent of depreciation varies on different characters of 
buildings and machinery; for instance, the depreciation on a brick 
or stone building, with slate roof and cement floors, is not nearly 
so great as that on frame buildings. The following percentages are 
given by Tiffany, a recognized authority on depreciation : 

“Brick buildings, slate or tin roofs, used as manufacturing estab- 
lishments, where there is heavy running machinery, especially when 
used as planing mills and for the manufacture of sash, doors and 
blinds, wagons, hubs, spokes, furniture, chairs and other wood 
workers, depreciate yearly to a greater extent than those used for 
less hazardous purposes, and a fair estimate to these classes would 
be 4 per cent. Frame buildings under similar conditions depreciate 
> per cent. With shingle or gravel roofs, occupied for same pur 
poses as described, depreciate annually 4% per cent; if frame, 6 
per cent.” 

You will note that the percentages mentioned by Mr. Tiffany had 
reference to buildings containing hard running machinery at very 
high speed, so that the incidental vibration was a great factor in 
fixing the percentages. 

Most canning factories are equipped with some high-speed ma- 
chinery, such as corn cutters, blowers, fans, etc., etc., and also have 
one factor for depreciation which is absent in the woodworking 
shop, namely, water and steam. How many times have you had to 
patch up or replace rotten floors in your factories due to rot from 
the absorption of moisture from water and steam’? Not only do 
they contribute to the short life of a floor, but are equally as dam- 
aging to a metal roof. It is my opinion that the depreciation on 
buildings used for canning factories is fully as great as that men- 
tioned by Mr. ‘Tiffany on buildings containing woodworking ma- 
chinery, and only those canning factories possessing cement or 
composition floors should be rated lower. I recommend the follow- 
ing table of percentages for depreciation on buildings used for 
canning factories, viz. : 

Brick, stone: or cement building, slate or tin roof, cement or 

composition floors (where water is used) ° 22.3% 
Brick, stone or cement buildings, shingle, gravel or composition 

SOCK, WERE Bi eho S chen ccc vos asbsesecdsaecoee 5¢ 
Frame buildings, any character of roof, wood floor 
Husking or other sheds, on brick, stone or cement foundations. .5% 

As to the ‘per cent of depreciation on machinery, will say that it 
is a much more complicated proposition than depreciation on build- 
ings, and depends largely on the care taken of it. We wili each of 
us base our opinion on the life of a machine on our own experience 
with such, and at the same time there will be a great variance of 
opinion. For instance, you ask two farmers for their opinion on 
the life of a binder. The one who leaves his binder in the field 
where he got through using it and does not touch it again until 
the next harvest will probably say from three to five years, while 
the farmer who takes his binder to his tool house when through 
with the season’s work, cleans and oils it thoroughly and stores it 
in a dry piace until the next harvest, will probably say from ten 
to twelve years. Likewise there will be a variance in the opinions 
of packers relative to the life of canning machinery. I have seen 
some packers use such great care in cleaning, oiling and painting 
their machinery when through with a season’s work that it will 
look almost like a brand new machine when he puts it into opera- 
tion the following season, and on the other hand, I have seen others 
who, like the farmer who leaves his binder in the field, leaves all of 
his machinery dirty and filthy, and waits until the next season to 
clean it. It is needless to say that the last mentioned packet finds 
it necessary to purchase a great many new parts when getting his 
machinery in readiness for his next season’s operations. 

There is one thing that the packer who takes good care of his 
machinery can not get away from, however, and that is the death 
of machinery as previously mentioned, therefore depreciation and 
amortization should be considered jointly. No matter what par- 
ticular care he takes of his machinery, he now and then finds that 
he has a machine which is out of date and which must be repiaced 
with a machine of greater capacity or one requiring fewer operacors, 
that he may get his labor cost down on a footing of his com- 
petitors; thus he has a dead machine, which must be consigned to 
the junk pile or possibly traded in on the new amchine at a price 
slightly alemer than scrap iron. 

Tiffany gives the average life of a steam engine, properly set 
and under the exclusive charge of a competent engineer, twenty 
years, therefore the depreciation would be 5 per cent. A steam 
boiler, he claims, will not average more than ten years, hence 10 
per cent depreciation would apply thereon. 

The life of most special machinery in use by canners we would 
say will not exceed ten years, and while it is true that the deprecia- 
tion on east iron steam chests or retorts should not be placed so 
high, to offset this we have the machinery that has died on our 
hands after one to five years’ use. So it appears te me that 10 
per cent depreciation on machinery should be charged off annually. 
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Now to compensate for a portion of the depreciation thus charged 
off on both buildings and machinery, the item of maintenance, pre- 
viously referred to, must be considered. The percentages of depre- 
ciation just given are based on the assumption that no money or 
work is spent on the buildings or machinery in the way of up-keep 
or repairs, but we are all aware of the fact that large sums are 
spent annually for this purpose, and such expenditures should be 
deducted from the depreciation charged off, as the buildings or 
machinery has been renewed to the extent of maintenance. 

Let us assume that the cost price of your buildings be $25,000 
and that they are of that ¢haracter of construction which places 
them in the 5 per cent depreciation class, the amount to charge off 
would be $1,250, but we turn to our maintenance account and find 
that during the year we have put in a new floor at the cost of 
$500, window lights amounting to $10, have painted portions of the 
pbuilding and have spent a total of say $1,000 on maintenance of 
buildings. This $1,000 should be deducted from the $1,250 depre- 
ciation, leaving only $250 net to be charged off. Let us go still 
further and assume that our maintenance. account showed that we 
had spent $2,500 on repairs and betterment during the year. It is 
apparent that we have increased the value of our buildings in the 
sum of $2,500 less the annual depreciation of $1,250. An instance 
of this kind would therefore show a net increase in the building 
account of $1,250, making it $26,250 instead of the original $25,v00. 

The same practice should be followed in the depreciation of 
machinery. In this manner both items of depreciation and main- 
tenance are fairly and equitably taken care of, and this plan 
meets with the approval of most cost authorities. 

Storage—This is another of these items that may be charged 
against other accounts at times, as you will know whether your 
storage bill for corn, peas or tomatoes, and it may be charged 
against the proper account at once. 

Bear in mind that no charge should at any time be made against 
any of the accounts comprising burden, if it can be charged to 
any of the finished products accounts. 

it is now near the time when most packers close their books 

for the year and take off their annual balance sheets. I urge 
that each and every packer take his accounts and go over them 
in detail, making the proper charges against each of his finished 
products accounts and that he ascertain his “burden” or “over- 
head” cost and apportion it to his several lines as suggested 
by me. 
“It is my opinion that there are a number of packers who do 
not close their books and take off an annuai balance sheet, but 
are content to see how much money they have in the bank after 
the year’s pack has been delivered and obligations paid, and if 
there is a fair balance they assume that they have made a profit 
on all lines packed by them during the year. This line of 
reasoning may be far from correct, as it is possible and even 
probable that they have made a profit on one or two lines and 
sustained an actual loss on others, but so long as the business 
has shown a profit in the aggregate they are not aware of the 
losses on the unprofitable lines and assume that they are making 
a profit on everything they pack. 

{ cannot urge too strongly that 
count for each of his finished products; for instance, canned corn, 
canned tomatoes, canned pumpkin, etc., etc., and that each such 
account be charged with those items which properly belong to it, 
and that when he closes his books at the end of his fiscal year 
that he determine the proper burden and selling cost chargeable 
to each line, and that they be charged with it. 

It is not necessary that every packer open the number of ac- 
counts and under the same titles as | suggest, but I do hold that 
the principles outlined are essential and correct. 

I recommend that each packer who is not fully informed on his 
cost go into the matter very carefully with his bookkeeper and 
arrive at the cost of his product along the lines suggested before 
naming a selling price. 

I think that if this course is followed it will result in more 
profitable prices being realized all down the line and will add 
thousands of dollars of profits to the packers as a whole, and will 
save many others from bankruptcy who are now drifting that way 
and wondering why. 

Some of you will possibly be surprised at the actual cost of 
packing goods when the cost is figured on a scientific and correct 
basis and I request that you reserve your criticism until you have 
computed your own cost upon the same basis, which I insist is 
fundamentally correct. After you do this I think you will have 
no criticism to make. 

Bear in mind that when your goods are all packed and in the 
warehouse your expense has not ceased. The cost of marketing 
many articles in this country actually exceeds the cost of produc- 
tion, and while this is not true of canned goods, nevertheless the 
cost of marketing them is of great importance. I will, therefore, 
now call your attention to a number of items which go to make 
up selling cost, which I have divided in the following heads: 

Brokerage. . 

Traveling. 

Salaries, 

Advertising. 

Demonstrations. 

Samples. 

Discounts. 

Office supplies. 

Postage. 

Freight. 

Express. 

Telegraph and telephone. 

Brokerage—tThis is an item which is very familiar to you all, 
as most of you sell your goods through brokers on a 2 to 3 per 
cent commission basis. This means an added costs of 1%c to 3c 
per dozen, depending on the price that you get for your goods, 
and the rate of brokerage which you pay. I will add right here, 
however, that the most economical method of marketing your 
product is through the brokers. 

Traveling—tThis is an item of expense which may be large or 
small, depending on whether you have a number of traveling 
salesmen on the road or if you just call on your trade occa- 
sionally with a view of maintaining a personal acquaintance, or 
in placing your annual contracts. It is an item, however, that 
very few packers are able to eliminate entirely and frequently 
will amount to anywhere from 20c to 40c¢ per case where the 
packer maintains a force of specialty salesmen who work the 
retail trade and turn their orders into the jobber. 

Before any work of this kind is put into effect the packer should 


is 


every packer maintain an ac- 


95 


work, 


the cost of specialty : 
ne 


use every effort to post himself on 
price of his goods if 


and this cost should be added to the 
expects to remain in business. 

Salaries—This pertains to salaries of persons engaged in the 
sales department only, whether it be for officials and clerks who 
solicit business direct from the office through correspondence, or 
salesmen on the road calling either on the wholesale or retail 
trade or both. 


WINTERS, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


Advertising—This is an item of sales expense which is becom- 
ing imperative if the manufacturer wishes to standardize his 
brands and create a demand for them in a big way at profitable 
prices, regardless of market conditions. This is a phase of the 
marketing of goods, however, which should be taken up with an 
efficient advertising agency and threshed out thoroughly before it 
is attempted at all. 

While advertising is the road to success of meritorious goods, 
if the plan is framed up along the right lines with the proper 
appropriation on each case of goods sold and the proper selling 
price placed thereon, it is a hazardous undertaking for the packer 


Cc. W. MILLER, Vinton, Ia. 


inexperienced in this method of selling and who has not the ad- 
vantage of counsel and advice of some advertising agency which 
has proven its ability to handle matters of this character through 


its success in handling other accounts. This is such an impor- 
tant question, however, and as it is to be the subject of another 
aper to be read at this convention, I will say no more about it 
fn except that the expense of advertising, whether large or 
small, must be added to the cost of your goods. 

Demonstrations—tThis is an item of expense that will probably 
not interest a great number of the packers, as am of the opin- 
ion that very few of them adopt this obsolete method of intro- 
ducing goods today. It is a very expensive method and is not 
permanent in its results unless followed up by supplementary ad- 
vertising. 
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Samples—tThis is an item of expense which is common to all 
packers, and the liberal way in which brokers call for them is 
prima facia that they have large families; but be this as it may, 
the matter of samples is a considerable item of expense and to 
most packers amounts to several hundred cases of goods per an- 
num. Do not overlook this item when you reckon your cost. 

Discounts—This item which I have put under the head of sell- 
ing expense doubtless should be more properly an item of burden 
and may be classed under either head at the option of the packer, 
but handle it as you may, it is an expense of several cents per 
case on your product and must be taken into account, 

Office Supplies—This has reference to those office supplies used 
directly in the sales department and this expense will depend 
upon the system in use in your office. 

Postage—While this item of expense is here considered under 
the head of sales, it is not, of course, all properly chargeable 
against this department, but such a large percentage of your 
postage is expended on letters relative to the sale and delivery 
of your goods that this is probably the most appropriate place to 
consider it. 

Freight—The freight considered under this head is that which 
is paid for the delivery of your finished product when the same 
is not sold upon a factory basis. 

This item covers express charges on samples and ad- 


Express 
to the 


vertising matter or any other express charges incidental 
sale of your goods. 

seneregh and Telephone—As most of the items of telegraph 
and telephone are bearing on the sale and delivery of goods, the 
expense of the same should be charged against sales. 

I think that the different accounts that I have outlined under 
the three heads of prime cost, burden and selling cost will cover 
practically every item of expense of the ordinary packer and | 
wish to assure you that when they are all considered you will 
find an actual cost to make and sell your product away in excess 
of any cost basis that you may have wherein you have failed to 
include them. 

As to the absolute correctness of my classification of accounts 
under the three divisions, this is a matter of small importance ; 
for instance, | may have placed a certain item of expense under 
the head of burden, and you may be of the opinion that it should 
be classed under the head of prime cost, or possibly sales cost. 
and you may be correct; but by all means recognize each and 
every account mentioned in this paper as a legitimate item of 
expense which must be considered somewhere in your accounting 
if you expect to arrive at the actual cost of your goods. 

in conclusion, will say that the matter of cost finding is not 
necessarily a complex or difficult one. Systems can be employed 
which go to the extreme in detail, and on the other hand, very 
simple methods can be put into successful operation. Just re- 
member that every dollar that you spend in your business is an 
item of cost, whether it be a subscription to a Fourth of July 
celebration or in payment for a car of cans. The packer who 
considers all of -these will not be far from right in the final 
analysis. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Now, gentlemen, we have just one more 
paper on our program to dispose of this morning. We have a 
representative here from the Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
and a member of the executive committee from Hartford, Conn., 
and I want to introduce to you Mr. A. M. Wilson, who is con- 
nected with the firm of Kibby & Co., who will have a few 
words to say on the subject of Cash Discounts. I will intro- 
duee Mr. A. M. Wilson. 

Mr. A. M. Witson: Mr. President and Ladies and Gentle- 
men—After listening to the very able paper of the gentleman 
who has just spoken as to the cost of doing business, I think 


I may say that the wholesale grocer is at some cost to 
business also. 

A man who cuts his speech short is most people’s ideal orator 
While I am not an orator, I will try to make mine very short 
and to the point. On Monday morning I was called upon by 
our president, Mr. Fred R. Drake, as a member of the purchase 
discount committee of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso. 
ciation, to “attend this convention in place of Mr. Lichty, who 
on account of serious illness in his family, was unable to at. 
tend, and once more, as we have done before, ask this con- 
vention to consider the matter of changing your present billing 
terms from sixty days or less 1144 per cent ten days to sixty 
days or less 2 per cent ten days, in order that a great many 
of our members, your customers, who, through force of eus- 
tom, are now giving 2 per cent on canned goods, can receive 
from you the same cash discount which they are giving—a 
stop loss proposition. ; 

I would also add to this that without doubt it is your desire 
to have the jobbers interested in the distribution of your 
product. We are, in a way, your salesmen. To keep a sales- 
man interested you must pay him satisfactory wages, and I 
believe the best way for you to keep the jobber interested is to 
get close to him and his financial interest, and the jobbing 
houses are very much interested today in the cash discount 
that is allowed them. This is something that comes directly 
into the treasury of the house and is subject to inspection on 
every invoice paid. If the matter cannot be taken up at this 
meeting, why would it not be a good idea to appoint a commit- 
tee who would meet with a committee from the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association to consider this subject, and not put 
it off for another year.: Two associations so closely allied as 
ours on a subject of this kind ought to be able to get together 
and help each other, and not leave it for us to approach indi- 
vidual packers, getting concessions, perhaps, from some, «nd 
as a result have a ragged list of terms amongst your members. 
Gentlemen, I again ask you to give this your careful con- 
sideration. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: I think it is unnecessary to make any 
observations on this matter, although we might look at this 
proposition from two points of view, but I think that we 
should make an effort to act with the wholesale grocers and 
decide this matter on its merits. We thank Mr. Wilson for his 
talk to us. 

At 2 o’clock we will have an important meeting. There are 
more papers to be read, and this afternoon you will hear the 
reports of committees, and then there will be the election of 
officers. I am very sorry that the attendance this morning is so 
light. The deliberations of this body are very important. This 
is where you do the business, and it is only once a year that 
you have the opportunity to get together and deliberate on 
matters of interest to this organization, and to you as indi- 
viduals. I will now declare this convention adjourned until 2 
o’elock this afternoon. 


do 
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SIXTH SESSION 


Thursday Afternoon, February 9, 1911 






}RESIDENT SEARS: The Convention will please 
come to order. I want to introduce to you the 
next speaker, Mr. C. R. Lane, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Mr. LANE: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen of the Convention—It is a very great 
pleasure for me to be here with you today, 
and discuss with you different subjects. I have listened 
with a great deal of pleasure to Mr. McCall this morning as 
to factory cost. There is certainly plenty of food for thought 
in that subject. 

In pushing forward this cause of arbitration, the brokers have 
felt they were but playing their natural part—that of arbitrator 
between buyer and seller. 

We trust we have proven our sincerity and have won your 
confidence and may the day soon dawn when by our combined 
efforts we may place the industry upon the highest plane of busi 
ness, prosperity and success, where it so rightly deserves to rest. 

TRADEMARKS AND COPYRIGHTS, By C. R. LANE. 


It is your fault if 
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This is the billionaire age of trademarks. 
you're not “inside the money.” 

Your trademark ought to pass* current in some ways like a 
certified check. It is your commercial signature and your buyers 
look for it, attesting the genuineness of the goods. 

A legal trademark duly registered and so fully protected as to 
be exclusive will take on value as fast as a magnet takes on iron 
filings, if the goods are given quality and the mark a part of the 
profits in a campaign of publicity. 

Quality is the first essential in holding trade, but a trademark 
of the right kind will spread trade on whirring wheels of repu- 
tation. Quality creates favor in the mind of your customer and 
advertising focuses the spotlight on the trademark as a sign 
board leading the pleased customer to your cannery as the source 
of the goods. Quality can do much alone, but with advertising 
you can make a trademark one of the chief assets of the busi- 
ness. There are thousands of trademarks so listed in the an- 
nual inventory of their owner. If you will again read the thirti- 
eth chapter of Genesis you will find that a trademark was the 
start of Jacob’s wealth. It is, I believe, the earliest recorded 
trademark and the story is worth reading both as the bible tells 
it and also as Shylock tells it. Whe skillful shepherd pealed him 
certain wands and stuck them up before the fulsome ewes which 
in weaning time dropped parti-colored lambs and under the com- 
pact with his wife’s father, Laban, these were Jacob's. 

If Jacob were living now he would have a duly registered trade- 
mark, exclusive of his goods, and he would be the best advertiser 
in the country with the trademark always in the spotlight of the 
ad. Jacob would know that exclusiveness of use of a trademark 
is 100 per cent of its virtue and value and you might forget 
Jacob, but you would not be permitted to forget the brand that 
brought the buyer satisfaction and brought Jacob the good round 
profit that branded goods will bring. Jacob would make his trade- 
mark a property asset, but it would not be taxed. It is an even 
chance at least that Jacob would play that Esau trick over again 
if the tax assessor showed up, but although he would have to 
list those “eanlings that were streaked and pied’ as the result 
of his color scheme, he would not be under obligation to list 
his trademark as owt. No legislature even Page disposes 
to tax paid-up life insurance would attempt to require the property 
in a trademark, built up as a side issue, to be subject to taxa- 
tion. And yet it is as real as good will, as sure as time, as 
sound as the mint and as desirable as success. It is the in- 
evitable fruitage of a good article, well sold at a profit, whether 
from natural or stimulated demand. 

Thete is no reason why you cannot all benefit from the thrift 
that Jacob taught. You can swell your share of the vast aggre- 
gate of value of trademark property even without recourse to 
Jacob’s trick, because the law and the courts and the press open 
the way. Once having a legal trademark for goods of quality, 
you have the working tools of a successful business. The public 
will stand for a handsome profit if assured of quality and it 
would be a foolish man indeed who would permit the_ reputa- 
tion of his trademark to suffer by lowering the standard of the 
article. If the temptation brand means an article of high quality, 
sold at a handsome profit one season, it would seem the height 
of folly to undermine its reputation by using temptation on goods 
of inferior quality the next season. Evenness of quality is one 
of the factors of success in the use of a trademark. 

It must be kept in mind that trademarks become the basis of 
good will, that by-product of daily business. Without such a basis 
good will is without form and void. It may be said that the 
trade name may serve as the foundation for goodwill, but trade 
names are those of persons, and persons, natural or artificial, 
change, but trademarks do not. ~_ have a perpetual life, run- 
ning through the generations of a thousand years if kept regis- 
tered and protected. Every sale adds something to the value 
of a trademark because of the strengthened association with the 
goods. Thus the trademark becomes the link that binds the goods, 
your product, and the buyer, your customer, together, It stands 
to him as the stamp by which he recognizes the goods that have 
won his favor, proving it to be the chief factor in the canner’s 
selling force. It is the magnet that attracts the repeat order 
on which the canner must depend for success. Thus you see that 
it takes many figures of speech to tell what a trademark is in 
the conduct of a business, but if you will adjust your trade- 
marks in harmony with the law and the best trademark practice, 
these figures of speech will turn into figures of profit in your 
pocket. These metaphors define, describe and illustrate the 
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function and uses of trademarks 
being. 

It is becoming a widely accepted axiom among thoughtful busi- 
ness men that quality wears a brand. Study that aphorism in 
the light of its negative—goods in which the maker or dealer 
takes no pride—are they ever branded? The seconds are shuf- 
fled off perhaps under stock labels intended to hide their source, 
but the real value, the article in which you put your soul stuff 
and on which you stake your reputation, these you blazon to the 
world under your best brand. ‘Therefore, if you would make your 
quality known, make your brand known. It is probable that most 
of those engaged in selling goods who fail to realize the full 
function of their trademark do so because they fail to make the 
mark known to their customers. There are several possible rea- 
sons for this condition. In the first place the mark may have 
been badly chosen and really not be a functional trademark at 
all. For instance, it may have been selected because it was de- 
scriptive of the goods; it may be some word like ‘Delicious,’ 
or “Best,” or “Choice,” or “Famous,” or ‘‘Faultless,” words which 
belong in the advertising section of the label and not in the 
spotlight reserved for the trademark. No one can have exclusive 
right to a descriptive word, and such a word used as a trademark 
fails of the purpose. The user finds others using the same word 
because he has an equal right to describe his goods in the com- 
mon terms of his language. Or the mark may be a proper name 
and the user finds it impossible to keep the name exclusive be- 
cause other men of the same name have the same right, under 
court-ordained conditions, to use their *iames in their own busi- 
ness. Or the mark may be a geographical name and the user 
thereof may find that some other canner in some other Rome or 
ba po is using his postoffice address in a hurtful way and yet 
without danger of interference. There are other ways in which 
error of selection of a trademark may crop out, but these are 
some of the reasons of failure to appreciate the value of this 
oft-proved factor of success when the mark is legal in form and 
kept protected. The lesson is plain—let your selection be made 
in the light of the law, common and statutory, and of advanced 
trademark practice. It is a leap in the dark to choose a trade- 
mark at random. About half the trademarks for which registra- 
tion is sought in the patent office are rejected for legal or tech- 
nical reasons. There is no service in which intelligenee and 
information are more vitally important than in the matter of 
trademark selection, registration and protection. 

You have no doubt often heard it said that since priority of 
use carried with it the vested right to a trademark, registration 
is unnecessary and therefore a useless expense. But you have 
also heard it read and said that “man doth not live to him- 
self alone,” and I think I can show you that the same thing is 
true of a trademark. This is a very great country and there 
are lines of trade with natural limitations permitting a radius 
of sales not far beyond the borders of the state in which the 
business is located. A trademark used in such a business may 
never become known outside its radius, but the trademark is 
nevertheless potentially the property of the first user everywhere 
under the flag. But if he does not notify the business world 
of his ownership by registration some other concern in some 
distant state with a larger capital or with special advantages 
may fail to discover the mark in use and adopt it for its own. 
Its managers would naturally first look to the records of the 
patent office, believing that if a mark was in use it would be 
on record there. Failing to find it there or in any other public 

lace of record or in the advertising pages of the public prints; 
n short, having explored every open avenue of search in the ef- 
fort to respect the property rights of others, this concern may 
adopt the trademark or something so close to it as to be an 
infringement, without intention to wrong the owner. By reason 
of the owner’s failure to place his mark on a public record an 
innocent infringement results, costing nevertheless much annoy- 
ance, worry and the loss of money. The fault in such case was 
in the owner of the mark and it is not rashness to predict that 
some day equity will find some way to induce registration by legal 
suasion, if for no other purpose than to protect those who hon- 
estly strive to obey the law and respect the rights of trademarks. 
A trademark is not a candle to be hid under a bushel, but should 
be set on the hilltop of registration for its own protection as 
well as that of the public. 

There is quite a common lack of appreciation of the kind and 
force of the public’s interest in a trademark. It is my firm opin- 
ion that except for the absolute right of the public to be able 
to rely upon trademarks as a sure and certain guide to the 
source of the goods, there would be no legislation on the subject. 
The law, it is true, on its face, seems to be aimed at the in- 
fringer, for the owner’s chief benefit, but it is really the weapon 
of defense of the public. The law protects the public by pro- 
tecting the owner of the mark. That is to say, the public have 
a right to depend upon the trademark as identifying the goods 
which won their favor by reason of quality. No one has a right 
to imitate a mark in the sale of a substituted article with a 
purpose to share in the public’s favor. 

This is a fraud upon its face, hence a mark is given the pro- 
by the federal congress and by the 
legislatures of most of the states. The consumer having learned 
to like goods of a certain brand has a right to his confidence 
that when he sees that brand the article of goods will give him 
the same satisfaction that he formerly received. A legal trade- 
mark will be found a barrier to substitution and wrongful inter- 
ference in sales. 

Since the public has so large an interest in a trademark, it 
should be the high — of every advertisement. The constant 
and persistent effort should be to associate the goods with the 
trademark. Since trademarks take on their meaning, usefulness 
and value only by association with and not by attempting to de- 
scribe the goods, it ought to be plain that the focal point of 
















every ad should be the trademark. The canner should join with 
the jobber and the retailer in teaching the public to know the 
mark of the goods their customers most favor. There is some- 
thing gained every time a customer can be induced to speak or 
write the name of the brand. The retailer can pot a new profit 
by using his opportunities to make the good brands he handles 
the familiar vehicle of the order from his customer, whether 
before his counter or over the telephone. 

The bell rings, the clerk answers, “Yes, this is Seelig’s grocery ; 
what is it, please, this morning? Three cans of tomatoes, yes; 
two of corn, yes; one of peas, yes. What brand do you want? 
Oh, yes; that Temptation brand. Everybody likes that brand. 
Couldn’t be better goods. Yes, we will send them right up. 
Thank you’’—ting-a-ling. Up goes the receiver, down goes the 
order, out goes the goods and in goes the profit. That grocer is 
onto his business. 

A trademark becomes proeprty, held under a vestetl right, by 
adoption and use in this country. In Germany it is otherwise, all 
title being acquired by the act of registration. But there all 
power flows down from the throne and property has such rights 
as the throne gives it. In this country all power proceeds up 
from the people and the government has only such power as the 
eople have given it. ‘Therefore the government, consisting of the 
aw-making power, the executive and the courts, can make no 
provision by statute to grant title to a trademark by the act of 
registration of the mark. The common law of first adoption and 
use vests the tile to the mark in the user, and when so vested 
the mark becomes his property. That the courts hold that trade- 
marks are property, capable of being exclusively held, is attested 
by many decisions. Listen to what the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh District said in the case of 
Enoch Morgan and Sons vs. Ward, 152 Federal 690: 

“Where a word or symbol is of a character to be appropriated 
and has been duly appropriated as a trademark, it becomes prop- 
erty which a competitor has no right to use, either alone or in 
connection with matter to which the owner lays no claim, without 
such owner's consent.” 

And listen to this from the decision in the case of 
Ohio Baking Company vs. National Biscuit Company, 127 Fed 
eral 116, 120, in which the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth District said: 

“The right to be protected in the exclusive use of a trademark 
is not dependent upon the federal statute, but is recognized by 
the common law and protected in courts of equity.” 

This makes it plain that registration confers no title, but regis 
tration places the title on record and is one of the imperatives 
of good business management. It is only by registration that 
record can be made, and that fact alone is an impressive justifica- 
tion of the act. The new law contains drastic penalties for the 
wrongs of infringement, and in the important matters of juris- 
diction and burden of proof has many indispensable benefits. An 
unregistered mark is an unlanterned derelict in the commercial 
channel. 

Since a mark to be registered must be legal, you will be in- 
terested in learning the legal definition of a mark. It is a word 
or design or symbol that must first be original; that is to say, 
since trademarks are property, you cannot lawfully appropriate 
a mark that is the property of your competitor. 

A trademark must not be descriptive, for the reason that no 
one can have exclusive right to a descriptive word, and unless a 
trademark is exclusive the buyer might be deceived. Always and 
everywhere keep in mind the buyer’s right to be able to depend 
upon the trademark to guide him in the exercise of his good will. 
The ultimate consumer supplies the motive for this massive 
structure of law protecting trademarks. 

Again, a trademark must not be a. proper name or a geograph 
ical name, for the reason that other men of the same name 
have an equal right to use ther own names in their own busi- 
ness, and other men living in the same geographical unit have 
an equal right to use their postoffice address or place of busi- 
ness on their labels. Such use might deceive the ultimate con- 
sumer. Since he is the source of profit, keep your eyes on him 
in your trademark policy as well as in your styles. When he 
buys goods give him the name of them, so that he won't have to 
be introduced again. A familiar trademark is a silent salesman 
who will wake up trade. 

It is also highly important to know the commercial rules gov- 
erning the proper selection of a legal, useful trademark. Since 
by law a trademark cannot be descriptive, logic says it must be 
arbitrary. Hence, it must have no meaning as to the goods except 
such as it acquires by association with the goods in the course 
of time from repeated sales as the days multiply. The best mark is 
therefore one that is well and favorably known to the people. 
“BLACK CAT” would be and is a trademark of great value for a 
certain article of personal wear, but Pole Cat would not draw 
trade. It is not even conducive to drawing your breath. “VIOLIN” 
in the hands of Ole Bull's counterfeit presentment would make as 
yood a trademark as “HARP,” but “HORSEFIDDLE” would only 
draw brickbats. ‘Therefore choose something for trademark use, 
for the identification of your goods to the ultimate customer, 
which is pleasant to him in its concept. Choose something that 
can be conveyed to the mind by picture as well as a word symbol. 
But the word and the picture should be true equivalents and 
make the same impression on the mind. For a mark should be 
simple and not complex. It should have only one concept, for two 
tend to confuse the ultimate consumer. It should be such a mark 
as forces every one to see it, think it, read it and speak it alike. 
Don’t use initials and don’t use a monogram. The better the 
monogram, the worse the mark. The ultimate consumer is too 
busy digging up the price to waste time picking a monogram to 
pieces or solving trademark puzzles. A trademark should tell the 
aforesaid ultimate consumer what brand he wants when he 
wants it. 

The topic assigned to me included the word “Copyright,” but 
it is a- matter in which few of you are interested. There is no 
law to copyright a trademark. You can copyright a label, if it is 
ornate enough; but at the end of a certain period it becomes the 
property of the public, while a trademark continues to grow as 
property through all time. The copyright of a label is under the 
copyright law of 1909, while the registration of a trademark is 
under the law of 1905. ‘The terms copyright and registration 
should not be confused. These different laws have a different 
subject matter and provide different remedies. The copyright of a 
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label gives no protection to a trademark, but there is no reason 
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why the label and the mark may njoy » protecti , 
oe ‘ax de cae ie. ay not enjoy the protection of poti 
You have been hearing much about the new California trade . 
law. The objectionable feature of that law is that it steamer 
confer title by the act of registration, contrary to the federat 
theory and the national principle. The law is believed by law ~-- 
and business men all over the country to be unconstitutional = 
it would be an expensive litigation to carry the test to the 
supreme court of the United States. It is cheaper to regist = 
marks in California and increasing thousands are doing so. If 
you discover an attempt in your own several legislatures to. follow 
the unwarranted example of California, your influence should be 
exerted to prevent such legislation. ey as 
In the beginning I referred to this as the billionaire age of 
trademarks. Does it make you dizzy to breathe such an” air? 
Why should it when the country annually produces crops ‘and 
goods worth seven billions a year? Why souks it when the 
country’s advertising bill is estimated at six hundred millions 
a year, and mostly spent in exploiting trademarks? It is ‘tena 
the amount is an estimate—not of trained government census 
takers but of trained advertising men who estimate the total 
value of trademarks property at from three to ten billions Ar 
they inflationists? Just notice the margin they give themselves, 
Think a minute, ads to the right of you, ads to the left of you. 
ads to the front of you, ads block your retreat. Ads with your 
oatmeal, ads ride with you, ads flare from billboards and blaze 
from light. Your slippered hours swamp you with ads in maga- 
zines. Daylight or darklight, ads bind your attention. Who can 
dispute the ad man’s estimate? Since T. R. launched his campaign 
for common honesty and the pure food and drug act set up a new 
inquisition, truth is released from her hobbles except in polities 





Cc. R. LANE, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


We can now believe a canner’s label and the ad man who wrote 
it; ergo, the ad man is an honest varlet, active in his day and 
generation for his client’s good and accurate in his estimates. 
Given an article of merit, a trademark of virtue, a page of space 
and his 15 per cent commission, and the ad man has the working 
tools of fortune, whose favorite will be the trademark. 

PRESIDENT SEaRs: Gentlemen of the Convention, you will 
recollect no doubt that a year ago there was a committee 
appointed made up of a committee of wholesale grocers and 
brokers and representatives of the canners to formulate some 
kind of arbitration system. Mr. Silver was on that committee 
and is acquainted with all the details, and he will tell you what 
they are. I will introduce to you Mr. Silver, of Aberdeen, 
Maryland. 

“ARBITRATION,” By WM. SILVER 


This is the era of arbitration. ‘Tis the spirit of the age. From 
the man who has a dispute with his neighbor to the nation at 
odds with her sister across the seas. Thus it has become the 
popular method for settling controversies, the most simple and 
the most complex, in private life, in social life, in business life 
and in national life. 

This is now regarded as the only logical method for settling 
the great conflicts between capital and labor and the government 
has chosen men of undoubted ability to whom may be referred 
these weighty questions for arbitration. The settlement of the 
great coal strike in 1902 and of numerous railroad strikes within 
the last year are conspicuous illustrations. 

It is the hope of the nations for settling international troubles. 
Hence we have The Hague tribunal, where the great powers are 
represented by their ablest statesmen in an earnest effort to estab- 
lish international arbitration. 

A leading English statesman has recently said that unless there 
was a halt to the tremendous expenditure of treasure for arma- 
ment among the European nations within a few years they would 
all be bankrupt. 

_ And what about our own country? We, too, are being drawn 
into the vortex and we may well ask what will the end be? And 
to what purpose all this awful waste? If these vast sums were 
spent in other directions, what could not be accomplished for the 
cause of humanity and for the general prosperity of our land? 





























International arbitration is the one great remedy. 

As business men we all dread a lawsuit. Someone has said, 
“The law is something which everyone is supposed to know, no one 
does know and the United States supreme court is paid to have 
the last guess at.’”’ Has it not been the experience of most of us 
that in a lawsuit we have to begin by educating our own lawyer, 
he the judge, and then in turn the jury, and before we have com- 
pleted this education, either the case is lost or, if won, “the game 
is not worth the candle.” In all civil matters the principle under- 
lying arbitration is the great principle underlying the Magna 
Charta—the principle of being tried by our peers—those in the 
same business, who understand its customs, its methods, the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the case, whose whole careers have perhaps 
been spent in dealing with similar problems. Who could be better 
qualified to pass judgment and render just decisions? Thus, in- 
stead of a life-time being spent in endless litigation, in bitterness 
and in the dissipation of fortune, such men are called in as arbi- 
trators to bring the matter to a speedy and amicable settlement. 

In the canned goods business men have often resorted to arbi- 
tration to settle disputes, but this has been done, for the most 
part, in the so-called “usual manner’ of each side choosing an 
arbitrator and they two choosing a third in case of disagreement : 
but this method has its drawbacks, as the men thus chosen have 
felt that they were advocates rather than arbitrators and have 
sometimes contended for the rights of their particular clients 
instead of acting only as impartial judges in the case. 

Our friends in the dried fruit business have had to contend with 
the same evils and abuses that exist in ours, and in some cases 
even worse, as the shipments were to much more distant points 








JOS. BRAKELEY, 


Freehold, N. J. 


and the market was subject, at certain seasons, to far greater 
fluctuations, when a few days’ delay meant great loss and sacrifice 
in price. In order to overcome these evils there was formed some 
years ago in New York a dried fruit association, with a regularly 
appointed arbitration board to settle disputes between members. 
The efforts of this association have been attended with signal 
success and the decisions of the board of arbitration have given 
universal satisfaction. Moreover, the association has had a won 
derful effect upon the whole dried fruit business in New York and 
elsewhere throughout the country, and through it there has_ been 
established a uniform dried fruit contract, which has practically 
revolutionized the whole industry. 

About two years ago the Dried Fruit Association of New York 
amended its by-laws to include the canned goods business and 
appointed an arbitration board on canned goods. This board was 
composed of six of the leading jobbers and brokers in New York. 
When a dispute arises between members of the association and an 
arbitration is requested, the President of the association appoints 
three members of this arbitration board to take up the case and 
settle it on its merits. The disputants are required to sign a 
paper before the arbitration takes place, agreeing to abide by the 
decision of the arbitrators, which shall be as binding upon them 
as would a decision of the supreme court of the State of New 
York. The work of this New York board has been most success- 
ful and its decisions most satisfactory. 

The question then arose, Why not extend this plan to the other 
leading canned goods markets of the country? This led to the 
Atlantic City conference between representatives of the three Na- 
tional asscciations. 

This conference, after passing a_ resolution that “a uniform 
arbitration clause” be inserted in all canned goods contracts and 
adopting the form of clause to be used, also passed the following 
resolution : 

That it is the sense of this meeting that arbitration boards of 
not less than six members be appointed by the Executive Committee 
of each of their associations in the following cities: New York, 
Boston, Pittsburg, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, 
San Francisco, Seattle and New Orleans, to one of which arbitra- 
tion boards disputes between members shall be referred. 

The official report of this conference was unanimously adopted 
by the National Canners’ Association and the National Dried Fruit 
and Canned Goods Brokers’ Association in convention assembled 
at Atlantic City, February, 1910. After careful consideration the 
Executive Committee of the National Canners’ Association agreed 
that, since the New York arbitration board had been such an un- 
doubted success, the arbitration boards in the various cities should 
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in like manner be composed of jobbers and brokers appointed by 
the Executive Committee of their respective associations, and when 
so named to be referred to the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association for their endorsement. 

The matter was then presented to the Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation and unanimously adopted by their convention at Louisville, 
Ky., May, 1910, and a committee appointed to co-operate with the 
committees of the other National associations in working out the 
details of the plan and putting the same into operation. After 
several meetings of the committee and a volume of correspondence, 
a plan was outlined and the jobbers and brokers on the arbitration 
boards in the various cities were appointed and the whole matter 
was formally presented to the Executive Committee of the National 
Canners’ Association and by it unanimously endorsed at its meeting 
in Cleveland, O., December, 1910. 

This plan and the arbitration boards appointed for the various 
cities have also been endorsed by the committees of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the National Dried Fruit and 
Canned Goods Brokers’ Association, and only awaits the accept- 
ances of the gentlemen appointed on the boards for final consum- 
mation. These acceptances are rapidly being received. 

I quote from the official report endorsed by the committees of the 
three National associations, as follows: 


Arbitration Clause. 


All disputes arising under this contract to be arbitrated in the 
usual manner, unless there is a regular arbitration board appointed 
by the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the National 
Dried Fruit and Canned Goods Brokers’ Association and endorsed 
by the National Canners’ Association for the district in which the 
dispute arises, and then by three members of such arbitration 
board. The decision of the arbitrators to be final and binding. 
Each arbitrator to be paid five ($5.00) dollars and necessary ex- 
penses. Cost of the arbitration to be paid by the loser. 


An Agreement. 


We, the undersigned, hereby covenant and agree to submit to, 
and do voluntarily submit to the Arbitration Committee appointed 
by the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, the National Dried 
Fruit and Canned Goods Brokers’ Association and endorsed by the 
National Canners’ Association in the city of .............. for 
its consideration and adjudication a controversy now existing be- 
tween us in regard to 
and we hereby covenant and agree to and with each other to abide 
by such decision as the said committee may render in the premises, 
and hereby authorize and empower the said committee to determine 
whatever allowance in their opinion should be awarded. (It is 
understood that the preceding allowance clause is optional with 
the parties interested. This option, however, must be exercised 
before the arbitration takes place.) And we further agree that 
the findings of this committee shall be as binding upon us, our 
heirs, administrators, executors, successors or assigns as would 
be a decision of the court of last resort of the State of .......... 





Witness : 


This agreement to be signed by each disputant before a public 


officer. 
Detailed Statement 
Regarding 
An Arbitration. 
When a dispute arises for arbitration the parties thereto shall 


advise the chairman of the arbitration board for the district in 
which the dispute takes place. The chairman of the arbitration 
board shall then appoint a committee of three (3) members of said 
board, of which he may be one, to take up the case and decide it 
under the adopted agreement. The said committee shall embody 
their decision in a written paper, which shall be signed by each 
arbitrator. 

The chairman shall then announce the decision of the committee 
and shall collect the five dollars ($5) and necessary expenses for 
each arbitrator from the loser, or his representative, and pay over 
to each arbitrator his share of same. 

This is the result of our year’s work on arbitration. 

We trust there will be few occasions for the use of the ma- 
chinery we have installed. We believe the arbitration clause will 
add stability to all contracts and the greatest good accomplished 
will be the moral effect. 

We trust that the mere insistence upon the 
arbitration clause will bring the desired results. 

Should it be necessary to put the machinery into operation we 


rights under the 


believe we have presented you with a simple and feasible plan 
copied largely from one which has been a proven success—the 


Canned Goods Arbitration Board of New York City. 

This has been accomplished by the harmonious co-operation of 
the committees representing the three National associations. 

But why stop here when so much yet remains to be 
plished ? 

Why should not these three associations by like co-operation pass 
on to the establishment of such standards as would be approved 
under the pure food law? 

Why should they not in like manner agree upon wise and helpful 
legislation and have it enacted? 

Why should they not devise a scheme for raising a publicity fund 
that would properly represent the tremendous capital invested in 
the business instead of having a mere bagatelle with which to 
defray the expense of this most laudable undertaking? 

Why should they not do these things and others and thus help 
to eradicate the many evils and abuses existing in the business? 


PRESIDENT SEARS: Now, gentlemen, the next matter on our 
program is the reports of committees. This will be an execu- 
tive session, and it will be necessary to ask the gentlemen who 
are not members of the National Canners’ Association to retire; 
but before this action is taken I would like to say that there 
are some delegates here representing cities who desire to have 
the National Association meet at their respective cities in 
the future, and I am going to invite the spokesmen of these 








accom- 














delegations to present their cases. Is it a fact that there is 
only one spokesman here? I thought there were more. 


Gentlemen, we have a gentleman present representing the 
city of Rochester, N. Y., which city is desirous of having us 
next year. 1 have the pleasure of introducing to you Judge 
Lynn. 

LYNN DOES IT FOR ROCHESTER. 

JupGE LynNN: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—I come here 
to speak for Rochester, which I assure you is a pleasant occu- 
pation for a Rochester citizen at any time. Of course, my 
commission to appear here is from the Chamber of Commerce 
of our city and our city government, and I will say I voice 
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A. H. COBB, Fairport, 


the sentiments of all the inhabitants of our hospitable city 
when I extend to you an invitation to hold your next annual 
convention in Rochester. I came here solely for this purpose. 

I have not before this been actively interested in the canning 
industry. I am glad I came. I have listened to papers and 
speeches put forth in your meetings from which I have re- 
ceived a great deal of valuable information, and I am so glad 
that I came here that whatever you decide and wherever you 
decide to hold your convention next year I am going to be 
with you. (Applause.) 

I am pleased to learn so much from these papers of a more 
or less technical order of what the canning industry really is, 
and what it seeks to do, and I have been surprised to learn 
that I, perhaps in common with most of the people of the 
country, have formed conclusions about the canning business 
upon facts that mostly were not true. (Applause.) I am 
glad to find that your industry is not a mere manufacturing 
enterprise, that it is not solely a commercial matter with 
you; but you have actually risen up to the level of a science, 
and are proceeding upon lines which are actually for our benefit, 
as well as seeking to perfect the goods in quality and purity. 
I have always eaten canned goods myself, but up to now I 
have simply eaten them because I was hungry, but from this 
time on I am going to eat canned goods as a duty to myself 
(laughter) in order to promote my health and moral condition. 

Now, we want you to come to Rochester because we want 
to have you there. We want you there for our benefit, be- 
cause it is a pleasure to have the privilege of association with 
men of intelligence and high development. We will profit by 
it, and I am sure that you will not find it entirely to your 
disadvantage. We believe, like you canners, in publicity, and 
that is the reason that I am telling you these things about 
our city. 

You first want to know whether we can take care of you. 
We have in the past not been able to take care of as large a 
convention as you and your allied industries make, because of 
a want of sufficient space for exhibition purposes. We had a 
large hall, large enough for all ordinary conventions, but we 
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didn’t have sufficient space, properly arranged, for your me- 
chanical exhibit. I can assure you now that we have a condi- 
tion in our city second to none in the United States. We are 
now perfecting an exposition plant to be devoted solely to indus- 
tries, trades, etc. We have built a very large and convenient 
hall for the exhibition of machinery, and your product, which 
contains eighty-six thousand square feet, all on one floor and 
under one roof, and without projections. To give you an idea 
of how much space that is, I estimate that the hall below in 
which you are exhibiting machinery, etc., today contains less 
than twenty-five thousand square feet. We can give you more 
than three times this space on one floor, and that is the ground 
floor. In addition to that, we have the other appointments 
that you may need. We have an assembly hall about the size 
of this; as arranged at present it will seat twelve hundred 
people, but can be arranged to hold probably fifteen hundred. 
We have a restaurant that is large enough to take care of you 
during the sessions. There are other appointments all ar- 
ranged with a view of taking care of conventions of large 
size. That is one of the things we have to offer you. Another 
is, you want to know how you are going to be housed and fed, 
and in this respect I will likewise state that we have three new 
hotels and we are prepared for that. We can today take care 
of three thousand guests without overcrowding our hotel space. 
I have with me a statement from six, which we eall the lead- 
ing hotels, because they are the larger ones. Those six jiave 
fourteen hundred rooms, and I have their statement in writing 
given to our chamber of commerce for the satisfaction of your 
committees that the rates in our city for the convention, if you 
hold it there, will not be increased from the regular rates. 
(Applause.) I come here representing the great commercial 
body of the city, and guarantee you that. When I told your 
chairman that, he asked me who would guarantee me, and I 
told him that I had voluntarily come here without that safe- 
guard, because in the city where I am so well known it is 
not necessary to have any guarantee. 

Now, we have, in addition to that, restaurants with these 
hotels. These six are on the European plan and one on the 
American plan. Those six hotels are able, without any special 
effort, to take care of, at one seating, three or four thousand 
people, and right in the immediate neighborhood are restau- 
rants that will take care of the rest of you, and give you all 
first class care. So much for those features. 

Now, I tell you these things because they are the material 
things that your committee wants to know about before they 
decide upon coming to our city. We have these advantages, 
and we want to have the whole world know the beauty and 
hospitality of this great city of ours. And it is a great city. 
We have an additional reason for desiring you to come there. 
As I have listened to your papers here, the subject of manu- 
facturing has been mentioned frequently, and I want 
to say that we have a manufacturing city having probably 
more special manufacturing within its walls than any 
other city in the United States. Among them we have 
the largest in the world, I believe; one of them exhibiting down 
here in your hall. 

We have, in addition to that, an intelligent and discrim- 
inating population of 225,000, and I am sure that while you 
are there all will be interested in the manufacture of your 
product, and before you leave there we will know more about 
the canning business than we have ever known before. Our 
newspapers will devote pages to your affairs, telling the peo- 
ple that the canners are there, and what you are doing. I be- 
lieve in this publicity business, and I don’t know where you 
could start out to such advantage as in our city, because our 
population is intelligent enough to appreciate its advantages. 

Now, we have many other advantages. I could go on and 
enumerate them, but your time is limited. We have one hun- 
dred and thirty churches. in the town. You may not be so 
much interested in those, but possibly you may be. We are 
situated in the center of the most productive country in the 
world—the Genesee Valley, in the State of New York. We 
have—well, I am told that our busy city is very good. 
(Laughter.) I have a man here with me who says it reguiarly 
and he is prepared to guarantee it. We have many virtues 
in our population, and a few small vices, and I tell you can- 
didly that we have more fun out of our few vices than peo- 
ple would ever believe. 

There is not a place where gentlemen may not freely enter 
without danger to person, property or reputation. 

I hope you will bring your wives with you, because we know 
how to appreciate the ladies, and when you come to our city 
with the ladies you will find that while you are busy with the 
convention that your ladies will be taken care of by the 
ladies of our city, and they intend to make it so pleasant for 
them that they will be boomers for Rochester for years after. 


























[ think you had better bring your wives with you, for from 
what I have seen here, after meeting our girls, you may forget 
to return, and if in your calm judgment, which I see you 
possess, you decide, many of you or all of you, to settle down 
and make your home among us, I can assure you that our 
pleasure would only be exceeded by your advantage. 

You have already been entertained by many cities of con- 
siderable size throughout the United States, and have no 
doubt received fitting hospitalities. I don’t know that we 
ean do it better, but we assure you we are going to try to 
do it better. 

Two years ago we entertained the Democratic State Conven- 
tion in our city, and even though they were principally 
politicians, we treated them well—we treated them so well 
that they insisted upon playing a return engagement with us 
last fall, and were so well pleased again by the way in which 
the convention was handled that there has been some talk of 
making Rochester their convention city. 

Now, while you have been entertained royally, I can assure 
you that the spirit I express here and the spirit of our entire 
population is to make you understand if you do visit us that 
in no city that you have ever visited, or ever will visit, will you 
meet with a more general purpose to treat you well, treat you 
often. (Laughter.) Gentlemen, I invite you to Rochester 
for your next year’s conyention. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT SEARS: The next thing on the program will be 
the report of the Committee on Resolutions, Mr. Hugh S. 
Orem, Chairman. 

Mr. Orem then offered the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The committee to whom was referred the recommendations sug- 
gested in the annual address of President Sears find much reason 
to congratulate the membership on the untiring devotion to the 
interests of the association exhibited by him on every occasion dur- 
ing the interim of our annual conventions. His duties as executive 
head of this flourishing association have been arduous and mani- 
fold. ‘That he has discharged them with equal consideration for 
all is manifest to every member wearing the badge of this asso- 
ciation as well as to every other person allied with it. 

The subjects which have been referred to this committee for 
consideration, and recommended to this convention in the Presi- 
—_ address, have received most careful consideration at our 
hands. 

The reciprocity treaty between the United States and Canada 
now pending in Congress enlists the interest of every citizen of the 
United States. There is no branch of trade or of manufacture upon 
whom the confirmation of this treaty can confer more lasting or 
far-reaching benefits than upon the manufacturer of canned foods. 
The free interchange of the products of the canneries of both coun- 
tries, we believe, will be welcomed as heartily by our neighbors 
across the border as by ourselves. 

As this association increases in power and importance it becomes 
more and more apparent that its officers must keep step with the 
pace its membership prescribes. We must be continually on the 
alert to extend its sphere of usefulness; ever watchful that it 
takes no backward step. 

That a board of directors consisting of twenty-five or more mem- 
bers elected by the membership of this association will be more 
representative of its work and activities is apparent to all. 

In the past four years the canner has recognized that his own 
judgment is inadequate to so regulate his business and to keep it 
at all times abreast of the many food laws enacted by varicus 
states and to comply with the many regulations of the federal law 
which emanate from Washington. 

To establish a bureau of original investigation and research. 
applying particularly to canned food, giving the membership the 
benefit of bacteriological investigation and information, imparting 
the knowledge how best to perfect the work in which he is en- 
gaged, to point out the defects in his output, or in the can which 
contains it, and to issue such general or specific information on 
the result of these analyses will be of the greatest value to every 
member of the association. 

In support of the foregoing remarks the following resolutions 
are offered : . 

Resolved, That the pending reciprocity treaty between the United 
States and Canada is most heartily endorsed by this convention, 
and that the officers of the National Canners’ Association be in- 
structed to advocate the absolute free interchange of canned goods 
between these two countries. 

Resolved, That the by-laws of this association shall be so 
amended as to require the election of twenty-five or more directors. 
Said directors to manage the affairs of the association, always 
with the approval of the membership. From this board of directors 
the President is required to select no less than seven members, 
including himself, to be known as the Executive Committee. 

Resolved, 'That the Executive Committee shall be empowered to 
establish or endow a Chair of Original Investigation and Research 
in the Johns Hopkins University, or some other institution of 
like character, standing and reputation. 

That the President and the Executive Committee as soon as they 
have completed these arrangements shall issue a bulletin to the 
membership, advising them of the manner of procedure to obtain 
the benefit of such analyses as they are made, as well as all scien- 
tific information which may issue therefrom. 


PRESIDENT SEARS: Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the Resolutions Committee. What is your pleasure? 


A motion was made and seconded that the report be adopted 
as read, which, being put to the house, was declared by the 
President unanimously carried. 
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PRESIDENT SEARS: The chair deems it incumbent upon him 
to make a brief statement upon matters that have been under 
consideration by our association and the Association of Whole- 
sale Grocers. I suggested to you Tuesday that the Executive 
Committee had indorsed this senate bill and had asked for its 
passage. Under the circumstances we thought it would be no 
advantage to have further discussion on the subject, and the 
Committee on Resolutions therefore offered no resolution there- 
on. If this course is not agreeable to the body, a motion on 
the subject will be entertained. The motion that the chair 
will entertain is one to stand by the action of the Executive 
Committee or the contrary. Gentlemen, what is your pleas- 
ure? 

Mr. FERNALD: I don’t know, sir, whether I am a member 
of this association or not. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Is Mr. Fernald, of Maine, a member of 
this association? 

Mr. FERNALD: I have been so much interested in other mat- 
ters for the past two years that I have really forgotten. 


SECRETARY GORRELL: He is not. 
Mr. FERNALD: I should have been very glad to have ad- 
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WILDER, Clyde, 0. 


dressed the convention for a few minutes, but inasmuch és I 
am not a member I do not know that I will ask for that privi- 
lege. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: 
you are not a member. 

The next committee to report is the Committee on Ways and 
Means, Mr. Bailey, chairman. 

Mr. Bailey then read the report of’ the Ways and Means 
Committee, as follows: 


REPORT OF WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 


We regret very much, Mr. Fernald, that 


Your Committee on Ways and Means begs to offer the fol- 
lowing report: 

The Treasurer has shown that the general funds of the asso- 
ciation, which are largely made up of dues, are practically ex- 
hausted, and as a large increase in the general work of the asso- 
ciation during the present year is necessary in order to keep the 
industry in pace with the times, your committee recommends that 
the dues of members of the association be raised on the following 
basis : 

Those whose annual output is from 1,000 to 10,000, $5 and 50 
cents per thousand for each additional thousand cases; and recem- 
mends that the Executive Committee amend the by-laws at once 
that ~ dues as suggested above may apply on membership for the 
year 1911. 








Mr. BaiLEy: I move the adoption of the report. 

Which motion was duly seconded and, having been put by 
the chair, was declared carried. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Gentlemen, I want you to consider that 
resolution, and if there is any dissent here it would be a good 
time now to express your sentiments, because your Executive 
Committee and your Committee on Ways and Means have de- 
cided that this step is necessary in order to make good our 
financial standing, and know what we are doing, fully realizing 
that we cannot enforce a burden on an unwilling back. We 
believe it would be worth the money to every member here, and 
with that feeling we hope if this motion is carried that it will 
be carried unanimously and the people voting for it will under- 
stand the force and effect of the resolution as offered. 


Mr. McCatt: Mr. President, I don’t think there is any 
member of the association who has followed the efforts of the 
officers in the past who believes for a moment that we do not 
need more funds with which to conduct this good work. I 
don’t believe there is an association of manufacturers in the 
United States today which has a more vital and perplexing 
proposition confronting it than we have. There are a great 





Ind. 


I. L. DUTTON, Greenwood, 
many propositions that come before the Executive Committee. 
You have no idea of the number of matters coming up from 
day to day, and they will need money, and the report of. the 
committee states the case just as it is and provides a way to 
get that money. You go to a physician and say, ‘‘ Doctor, I 
am sick,’’ and you tell him you have some trouble and he 
would tell you what was the matter and see if there was any- 
thing he could do for you. This thing is up to you. We are 
in the position of a man that is sick, and we need the advice 
of a doctor. We have no funds with which to carry on the 
regular business of the association. It may be said that this 
resolution puts a burden on the small packer; that may be so, 
but the great burden rests on the larger packer. Therefore I 
am heartily in favor of the passage of this resolution. 

PRESIDENT Sears: If further remarks the 
chair will put the motion. 

Whereupon the motion was put and declared unanimously 
carried. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: 


there are no 


Gentlemen, the next thing on the pro- 


gram is report of the Nominating Committee, Mr. Gene Dick- 
inson, of Illinois, chairman. 
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Mr. Dickinson: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: Your Committee on Nominations desires to submit 
the following: 


For president—W. R. Roach, of Michigan. 

For vice-president—S. F. Haserot, of Ohio. 

For secretary-treasurer—Frank E. Gorrell, of Bel Air, Md. 

For members of the Board of Directors: Hugh S. Orem, rep- 
resenting the Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange; W. O. Hof- 
fecker, V. Stockham and Charles F. Stevens, representing 
the tri-State Packers’ Association; E. S. Thorne and H. Cc. 
Hemingway, representing the New York State Packers’ Asso- 
ciation; J. C, Warvel, representing the Ohio Canners’ Associa- 
tion; Lucien Moomaw, representing the Virginia Canners’ Asso- 
ciation; Frank Gerber, representing the Michigan Canners’ As- 
sociation; Friend F. Wiley, representing the Indiana Canners’ 
Association; Ira S. Whitmer and Gene Dickinson, representing 
the Illinois Canners’ Association; M. F. Jones and E. W. Virden, 
representing the lowa Canners’ Association; W. C,. Leitsch, rep- 
resenting the Wisconsin Pea Canners’ Association; S. G. Cham- 
berlain, representing the Missouri Valley Packers’ Associa- 
tion; F. W. Douthitt, representing the Minnesota State Pack- 
ers’ Association; C. H. Bentley, representing the California 
Canners’ League; J. E. Guenther, representing the 
Canners’ Association, and Frank L. Deming, 
Salmon Canning Industry. 

For directors at large: 


Southern 
representing the 


George G. Bailey, of New York; 





J. M. PAVER, Jr., 


Chicago, Ill. 


L. A. Sears, of Ohio; Bert M. Fernald, of Maine; C. S. Crary, of 
Wisconsin; J. G. Barnes, of Utah; William Rourke, of Nebraska, 
and C. T. Lee, of Chicago. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit the report. 

Mr. OREM: Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank this body 
for its confidence in me during the past five years; in many 
ways no doubt I have been unworthy many times, and while it 
is always pleasant to have that class of honors thrust upon 
you, with that honor comes more labor, until one feels that he 
would like to be relieved for a while. So while I thank you for 
the courtesy of the mention of my name, I most respectfully 
ask its withdrawal. 

Mr. McCaLu: I move that the nominations be confirmeii. 

Mr. HorrecKerR: Do the by-laws require the election to be 
by ballot; if so, I move that the Secretary be instructed to 
east the ballot of the association for the names just mentioned 
as officers for the ensuing year. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: The Secretary has cast the ballot as di- 
rected. If there is no further Lusiness to come before this 
convention, the chair will declare it adjourned until tomorrow 
at 10 o’eclock. 
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FINAL SESSION 


Friday, February 10, 1911 


Gentlemen, the program this morning 
comes under the heading of Field Day. The 
papers to be presented are all on practical sub- 
jects, and when these papers have all been thor- 
oughly digested I have no doubt they will be 
very valuable helps to you in the conduct of your 
personal affairs. I am appearing before you this 
morning for the purpose of introducing the gentleman who has 
been elected your President for the ensuing year. I feel com- 
plimented, and I am sure you feel complimented, that we kave 
secured a man of his caliber and high standing to take the 
burdens of this office and undertake to conduct the affairs of 
this association for the coming year. I know from experience 
that it is no small matter, and that it will make a heavy draft 
upon his time and his pocketbook, if you please. I also know 
that, regardless of the sacrifices he will be obliged to make in 
his own business, you can depend upon it that he will look after 
the interests of this association as carefully and honestly as 
though it was his own business. I now introduce to you Mr. 
Roach, your new President. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT ROACH: Gentlemen of the Convention: I think 
that the National Canners’ Association has made a mistake in 
selecting me as its head. However, be that as it may, I will 
promise you the best there is in me. No one can do more than 
this. I will have to ask that I have the moral and financial 
support of every one in the canned goods business. 

Our Secretary, Mr. Gorrell, will keep you advised from time 
to time of our needs. You no doubt noticed that during the 
proceedings of this convention we amended our by-laws, and 
now have twenty-five or thirty directors, who are representative 
eanners of the country, who will be called on from time to time 
to meet with the Executive Board, and we hope that you will 
all give us your attention and advice, as we shall need it. The 
policy and the work laid out for the coming year will be devoted 
to publicity to a very large extent. That to my mind is what 
this institution needs. We will also give a great deal of aiten- 
tion to research work. We propose to endow a Chair of Re- 
search in one of the most prominent universities of this coun- 
try, whose advices and decisions cannot be doubted, or, I will 
say, criticized by the best of authorities, and in which there 
will be no commercialism. We do this for the reason that if 
the National Canners’ Association was to establish a Bureau of 
Research or Chemistry of their own it would be simply a mat- 
ter of commercialism. This we must get away from. 

Our coming year’s work will be devoted to the interests of 
this industry; you no doubt will have dues to pay. You will 
have your dues to the National Canners’ Association; you will 
have your dues to the Publicity Bureau. Those should be paid 
promptly, for the money that this association will receive will 
all go to support our individual interests. 

I have not looked the program over this morning, but I know 
there are several gentlemen who have papers to read which will 
be very interesting, educational and instructive, and I will con- 
elude my remarks by introducing—(interrupted)— 

Mr. WARVEL: Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt you just a 
moment. I rise for the purpose of making a motion, but before 
I make my motion, if I am permitted, I would like to make a 
little explanation, and explanation that I think is due my good 
wife. I have been invited to speak here today and my good 
wife had missed very many card parties and social functions 
and gossiping things to prepare a very interesting paper, but, to 
my surprise, yesterday, while sitting in this hall, I heard the 
gentleman from Missouri—Mr. Chamberlain—present to you 
largely my address. 

In passing hurriedly over the paper I found one little corner 
left that I thought possibly I would be able to make good with, 
when our President arose and cleaned up the entire subject. 

But the motion that I desire to make is this: I think that I 
am about the only one in this association who can talk to empty 
benches. I don’t believe the rest of you are constituted that 


mR. SEARS: 





way, and, as many of the people have left and as there are lots 
more who want to leave, I would move you, Mr. Chairman, that 
the gentlemen who have papers prepared for this day’s session 
turn them over to the trade journals and allow them to be pub- 
lished without delivering them. 


The motion was duly seconded. 
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PRESIDENT ROACH: 


Mr. F. W. DoutHi1t: I can bring my talk down to two or 
three minutes, and, if the convention is willing, I have two 
points that I should like to bring out. This National associa- 
tion, it seems to me, is our only salvation as canners. Now, I 
heard such expressions as this by some prominent packers in the 
floor below, ‘‘Oh, this publicity business doesn’t amount to 10 
cents.’’ I beg to differ with any man who makes that state- 
ment to me. It is absolutely the only means whereby we can- 
ners can hold together and maintain anything. I feel that these 
officers of this National association have devoted lots of their 
time to our interests. Now, there are just two things to do— 
to get money and to let them use it—and as far as I or my 
firm is concerned it doesn’t make any difference how much 
money they want, if they will just get them all, or the majority 
of the good ones, we will do our share. 

Our retiring President says that a man can absorb publicity. 
He ean also absorb advertising. I was on a train some time 
ago and there was an advertising man in the smoking portion 
of the train, and he was talking and the talk drifted to adver- 
tising. A man said, ‘‘I don’t believe in advertising.’’ I didn’t 
know at that time that this man was one of the managers of 
one of the largest advertising bureaus in the United States, but 
he led him into this sort of a conversation: 


‘“What kind of a razor do you use?’’ 

He named the one that is the most advertised. 

‘*What kind of a toothbrush do you use?’’ 

The same thing—the one most advertised. 

‘* What kind of a shaving brush?’’ 

The same thing—the one most advertised. 

Then he said, ‘‘ You have been reading advertisements—you 
might think differently, but you read them unconsciously; we 
all read advertisements unconsciously. We see them every 
place.’’ 

Now, there is just this thing to do; that is, to advertise. 
And you have got to have money to advertise with. I propose 
this—to create two trademarks, one for extra standard ani 
one for standard—that this association could control and own 
and charge a cent a thousand, or five cents a thousand, or any 
amount of money a thousand you want to charge, it being under 
very strict inspection as to who shall be entitled to use it. That 
is what. I call force. Force these people to pay their money into 
this National assuciation. I can’t see how you can duck that 
proposition. You must have some way of making these people 
pay in their money. You cotld take that trademark after it 
became established and you could beat the business life out of 
the packer who packs old peas and old corn. There are the two 
points that I want to bring out. 

PRESIDENT Roacu: Any further remarks, gentlemen? 


Mr. VirDEN, of Iowa: I am in hearty sympathy with the 
work that has been carried on by the National association in the 
way of publicity, and I think that the effects are very marked 
this year. In face of a ten-million pack of corn, in which we 
were personally interested, we don’t find anything on the mar- 
ket. I believe that the publicity that has been carried on by 
the National association bas already increased our market 50 


Are there any remarks, gentlemen? 


per cent. We may have a pack of fifteen million cases next 
year. I am not afraid of it. And I think it is all due to this 
work. 


PRESIDENT RoacH: Last spring there was a meeting of the 
Iowa Canners’ Association in Des Moines, Iowa, which Mr. 
Sears, Mr. Gorrell and myself and one or two members of the 
Canners’ Supply Association attended. I want to say now 
that I never saw a more representative set of business men 
anywhere in my life than our friends, the canners of Iowa. 
Every man came forward right on the lines laid out by Mr. 
Virden, of Iowa. 

Are there any further remarks, gentlemen? 

Mr. McCauu: I did not enter the hall with the intention of 
saying anything this morning, but I cannot refrain from mak- 
ing a few remarks on this publicity matter. I believe that if 
any packer will take out his pencil he can figure out very easily 
and convincingly that, instead of the advertising assignment be- 
ing an expense, it is in fact an economy. There are packers 
who have in years past been compelled to carry their canned 
goods. I know I have been foolish enough at times to carry a 













lot, waiting for improved trade conditions whereby they might 
be distributed. Now, let’s stop just a moment and figure the 
carrying charges on canned goods. You know that it costs us 
anywhere from 21% to 5 cents a case to carry canned goods any 
length of time. Suppose we should pay one-half of that into 
this publicity proposition for creating better trade conditions, 
so that there would always be a ready and willing market to 
take all that we could pack. I contend that this is a point to 
which packers ought to give very serious thought. 

PRESIDENT RoacH: I thank Mr. McCall, and I thoroughly 
agree with what he has said. Are there any further remarks? 


Mr. GUENTHER: I have prepared a paper to be read here to- 
day, but I will confine my remarks to a very few words and 
present my paper to the Secretary. 

I agree with Mr. Haserot that it is time that some of this 
publicity be done for the benefit of those who are paying the 
money for the publicity. We ought to have about three trade- 
mark lines. We ought to advertise them, and do it freely. 
Make the goods come up to the representations, and then the 
eanners would have some established trade. Under present 
conditions of packing your trade is not established. You come 
now, for instance, on a short crop year, and you get rid of your 
stuff without any trouble; then you get a long pack—a big one 
—and then you go around and beg somebody to take the stuff 
off your hands for less than the cost of production. That neces- 
sarily hurts the trade and hurts canned goods, too. You can’t 
pack quality unless you can get paid for it. Under conditions 
heretofore the rank and file of the packers have not been paid 
fair prices for what was expected of them. The old or well- 
established packers follow a line of advertising on their own 
account, and they have prospered, they have proven it is a good 
thing—publicity for yourself and for the trade is a good thing. 
You must make your goods prominent and attractive. 

I am here to say that I am heartily in favor of Mr. Haserot’s 
plan and will put up some money for it; and I think if you get 
enough factories and enough capital invested in them, and place 








J. H. 


HUNT, San Francisco, Cal. 


your factories all over the country, market your stuff to the 
best advantage from the different factories, and then put your 
money in advertising, you will put the canned goods packing 
business on a sound foundation. I can recall, not many years 
back, when your steel and your iron and a good many other 
industries were in as bad condition as your packing business, 
but they got them together. They put their money and their 
brains together; and what is the result—the steel trust. I am 
not looking for a canned goods trust. I don’t think it would 


be possible to have one, but I do believe it is possible to bring 
order out of the present chaos of the canned goods business. 
Have your trademarks and your standards of quality and live 
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up to them, and let the people understand that they are going 
to get what they call for. I thank you. 

Mr. WARVEL: I have just one thought that I would like to 
express for the benefit of the state organizations. Possibly 
many of the state officers have thought the same thing. We in 
Ohio had a little experience with it, and we saw the value of it, 
and I want to call your particular attention to the fact that the 
publicity campaign can be backed up by your work at home. 

All the larger cities and many of the smaller ones have 
superintendents in household economics who are in charge of the 
schools, with teachers in every school under them. If you will 
just take the time when you go home to get into communication 
or into conversation with these superintendents, I presume, pos- 
sibly, you will find in many cases what we found at Dayton, 
Ohio, that they are not very friendly to canned goods. In our 
case, however, after days of persuasion and practical demonstra- 
tions, we won the lady to our side as a friend of canned goods— 
from being a friend of fresh foods and vegetables in her demon- 
stration work in the schools. And today we have in her, at the 
head of these schools, with her corps of teachers, an educator 
of the growing generation to the use of canned goods; and I 
think if our state convention at Dayton did nothing more than 
win the support of this superintendent and the teachers under 
her we have accomplished a great work for canned goods pub- 
licity. And I believe, gentlemen, that many of you, if you will 
give a little attention in your homes to that one point, can help 
to increase the sale of canned goods right in your own home 
community, besides having someone daily instructing the grow- 
ing generation to the use of canned goods in place of fresh vege- 
tables. 

PRESIDENT RoAcH: Gentlemen of the convention, I have in 
my hand the only story of the canning of fruits and vegetables 
that has ever been written. This story was prepared by Marion 
Harland, and to my mind there is no booklet that ever has been 
gotten up, no private booklet, that will do as much good to the 
individual canner as the ‘‘story of canning.’’ Our Secretary 
just advises me that he has sold a great many thousands of 
these booklets. For your information I will say they may be 
obtained from Secretary Gorrell, of Bellair, Md., at cost, with 
your personal advertisement on the back cover. Some of the 
largest manufacturers of canned foods in this country have 
subscribed for these booklets, as well as some of the smallest, 
and I know that it is almost a daily occurrence with you, as it is 
with the firm that I represent, to have calls for something of 
this kind. 

Are there any further remarks? 

Mr. Warvel’s motion was then voted upon and declared duly 
earried. 

PRESIDENT RoacH: You gentlemen who have papers pre- 
pared which you were to read today please bring them to the 
desk here. 

At this point the convention adjourned. 


In accordance with the motion above mentioned, the follow- 
ing papers were turned in to the Secretary for publication: 


“DISCOUNTS AND TERMS,” BY J. M. GRIMM, OF IOWA. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation: It is but to indulge in platitudes to say that this is pre- 
eminently an age of both fraternity and combination. History and 
observation have taught that practice makes perfect and that great 
loss of energy and accomplishment follow an effort on the part of 
any man to cover much of the range of business activity. No man 
eares to be his own butcher, baker or candlestick maker, but day 
by day all human effort is being focused to a single point. The 
sun’s rays when diffused give light and warmth; but when they 
are united and focused upon a tiny point they help each other, and 
not only light and warm but burn. The time has come when the 
eanners of America can no longer afford to drift alone or in 
squads, while the commercial world with which they deal is closely 
organized. 

While it is true the lawmaking bodies of the land have forbid- 
den us from joining and confederating together to fix prices and 
combine in restraint of trade, yet there are many things to be 
done, much more righteous and fully as_ essential to success. 
Anxiety to sell our products, coupled with the business acumen of 
our customers, has gradually led us to many abuses now attached 
to the business, which should be eradicated. Among these is the 
practice of demanding and obtaining discounts on the price of the 
product under circumstances which do not entitle the purchaser to 
such consideration. 

When the canner buys his corn, including his husks and his cobs, 
and sometimes parts of the stalks, the farmers make an exchange ; 
that is to say, he parts with his corn and the canner with his 
cash. When the labor parts with his week’s work, he, too, makes 
an exchange; he parts with his work and the canner with his cash. 
But when the canner who has uniformly parted with his cash 
reaches the point where he seeks to sell his finished product, he 
is asked to either sell his goods on time, or sell his goods on time 
and allow a discount besides. Discount, as originally used, means 
a deduction for payment before due. When in the exchange be- 
tween the parties the purchaser paid for his goods before he re- 
ceived them he was given an allowance, a discount, for the use of 























his money and as a reward for his conduct, which amounted to 
more than promptness. 

All merchandising when properly conducted is an exchange; 
either an exchange of goods or an exchange of goods for their 
equivalent—cash. 

Competition and anxiety to sell have gradually engrafted upon 
merchandising a custom which in many instances have become a 
part of the law of the business by which goods sold and delivered 
are to be paid for only within thirty, sixty or more days, after they 
are the property, and in the possession of, the purchaser. Having 
possession of the goods the purchaser sometimes forgets to pay 
for them. In many other instances where the extension of credit 
for a given time has become a part of the custom and usage of the 
business the canner is asked and often induced to give a still 

reater concession in the form of a so-called, or rather miscalled, 
Fiscount from the ruling price. For none of this is there any 
excuse. 

When a canner who has paid cash for his raw material and 
labor sells his finished product he should have his cash. The 
eanner is engaged only in turning raw material into finished 
product, and when his task is done he should have his money. 

The jobber and wholesaler are engaged in buying, storing and 
selling for profit. For all this they add their price to what the 
goods cost. That is their reward for holding the goods, for having 
money invested in the goods, and they can afford to hold the goods 
after they have paid for them. That is the purpose for which the 
jobber has embarked in business. The canner should send _ his 
jnvoice and a draft pinned to the bill of lading, with instructions 
to allow reasonable and immediate inspection of the goods, which 
must forthwith be rejected at the risk of a suit for damages, or 
accepted and paid for when the bill of lading, which represents the 
goods, is surrendered. This method has already been adopted 
by the fruit growers of certain sections, and will soon be universal 
among them. You all believe you know how to put up your prod- 
uct, and you are astonished and chagrined to find some of your 
customers complaining of the quality of the goods, at times, par- 
ticularly when prices are falling and spots are much in evidence. 
If the bill of lading with draft attached method were adopted, 
you would all be surprised how much you had learned about can- 
ning your goods, and how much better your product becomes, when 
sold under such a system. Business cannot be conducted without 
credits, but credits should not be extended by those who do busi- 
ness at close range, which affords ample opportunity for examina- 
tion and inspection. ‘The jobber and the wholesaler should get his 
credit from his banker, who can examine his financial condition 
and keep in close touch with his needs and his merits. He should 
not ask the canner to furnish him his working capital, and that 
without compensation. 

No time should be lost in putting the canning business of this 
country on a cash basis; and if not on a cash basis, discounts 
should only be given as a proper reward for payment in advance 
of the custom or contract time of payment. 

The canners have fallen into other habits from which they 
should promptly reform. The philosophers and poets have been 
forever discoursing upon the value of a good name. We strive for 
years to establish a reputation for our goods, to reach the highest 
degree of perfection in the process of manufacturing our products, 
and we spend time and money advertising and introducing our 
goods. As the years go on all this becomes a very valuable asset, 
upon which we should be recovering a proper income. But lo and 
behold, the jobber says he will take so many cases of our goods 
if we will put his labels on them. What has become of our years 
of effort, our advertising and our good name? 

Even more, the jobber asks us to pay him for his labels. Why 
should John Jones, the wholesaler, reap the benefit of years of 
your toil in perfecting the quality of your goods by being permitted 
to put his labels on your goods? If he wishes to establish a name 
for himself as a canner, why should he not undertake the risks and 
hazards of the business and put his shoulders under dhe burdens of 
its many perplexities? If Tom Jones insists upon putting his 
labels on your goods he should pay well for the privilege. Adver- 
tising today is not only a business but an art. To advertise in 
most lines at least is as essential as to insure against loss by fire. 
Trademarks are most valuable assets. A reputation in trade, like 
an individual in society, should be most closely guarded. When 
as a packer you have brought your preduct to a high degree of 
perfection and established a name for it, see to it that you get the 
benefits thereof. 

if your customer insists upon being known in the transaction, 
let him pay for the privilege of having his name emblazoned on 
the labels in terms like these: “Packed for Tom Jones by the 
Perfection Canning Company.” 

There are many questions pertaining to the sale of futures which 
should be Gecuased, but { shall touch upon a very few. In the 
first place, all such contracts should provide for protection from 
destruction or disabling of plant, strikes, crop failures and the 


like. And why should this not be so? If the purchaser becomes 
bankrupt, we have no bond for our protection. We have produced 
the goods, and have them on our hands at our loss. It is not a 


difficult matter to determine what is an average yield per acre of 
raw material in any given community,. and if a sufficient acreage 
is contracted to produce by such average yield the goods sold in 
advance, the canner has performed his duty. Furthermore, any 
conscientious packer can well afford to rely upon his reputation for 
fair dealing to support him with the trade in such matters. 

The packers should also see to it that sales of futures are some- 
thing more than options, by which the grocer can compel you to 
sell if the market is up, and by which he can refuse to take if the 
market is down. Of course, it is in terms, but the goods are 
always wrong if the market has gone down. 

“HOW TO GROW SWEET CORN,” BY C. H. SMITH, OF 
MINNESOTA. 


As my business is chiefly that of market gardening, my experi- 
ence is limited to the growing of from three to five acres of sweet 
corn each year, most of which is marketed by the dozen ears for 
immediate use. 

As I live only one mile from the canning factory and pass it 
every day in the summer season, if I have any surplus above what 
is needed for my dozen trade I take it to the factory. 

I grow from four to eight varieties and plant at four or five 
different times, so as to be sure of plenty of corn in just the right 
condition for family use during the entire season, but three va- 
rieties seem to answer the needs of the factory. 
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As to seed, the facilities of the factory for saving and curing 
are so good I think it will usually pay best to buy the seed from 
the factory if it is sold at a moderate price. It is a decided ad- 
vantage to the factory to furnish seed to the growers, as it insures 
uniformity of product. 

Concerning the soil for sweet corn, that which is best for field 
corn should be selected. A clover sod which has been top-dressed 
with a manure spreader during the fall, winter or early spring 





W. B. TIMMS, New York, N. Y. 


after the clover was seeded, and from which one season’s hay has 
been taken, is usually ideal, except in seasons similar to 1910, in 
which a fall-plowed stubble field with no fresh manure in it would 
be decidedly better. 

I believe fall pezins with frequent working in the spring till 
planting time will give maximum results in average seasons. 

Checking and cultivating both ways is usually better than drill- 
ing for sweet corn. 

It may be possible to grow a slightly heavier crop by drilling, 
but the increased cost of growing a heavier crop will seldom be 
warranted if we count the higher cost of labor to grow it. 

Professor Holden, of Iowa, says that the better cultivation made 
possible by ye will produce as large a crop as it is possible 
to produce by drilling. 

I think many growers make a 
apart, especially in early varieties. ‘Three feet 6 inches or 3 feet 
8 inches will not give the heaviest crop in early varieties. I 
should plant 3 feet or 3 feet 2 inches at most for early varieties, 
especially on sandy soils. Since for the corn alone the grower will 
not usually receive as much for a crop of sweet corn as the cash 
value of a crop of field corn grown on the same soil and given the 
Same care, we have another reason for this closer planting. 

There are 50 per cent more hills per acre if planted 3x3 than 
if planted 3 feet 8 x 3 feet 8, which, allowing for a slightly 
smaller hill, means nearly 50 per cent more fodder per acre, 

I think factory men and canners will do well to urge this closer 
planting, particularly for the carly varieties of corn. At this 
point I would emphasize the value of the sweet cornstalks. 

I do not know the exact feeding value from a chemical stand- 
point, but my cows know the feeding value from a milk and butter 
standpoint. 

know I have no clover hay this season as a result of dry 
weather, but I have some nice sweet cornstalks in spite of the 
dry weather. Sweet cornstalks can always be so cured as to be 
worth $10 to $15 per acre, and this year, when compared to the 
high price of hay, they are worth more. 

Another point that canners should urge upon growers is the value 
of husks and cobs, which can be taken home each time after de- 
livering a load of corn, especially if the facilities for loading them 
are good, so there is not much delay in waiting to load. Factory 
men will usually do well to cultivate the acquaintance of all the 
dairymen in their vicinity and urge them to grow sweet corn, 
especially the early varieties, as they usually have richer land 
than the grain farmer. ‘The high feeding value of the stalks 
will appeal to the dairyman also. 

After planting and before coming up two harrowings or one 
blind cultivation and a cross harrowing will leave the ground in 
excellent shape in most seasons, until the corn is large enough to 
cultivate. 

Shallow culture after the corn is up has given the best results. 
During the growing period is the time that determines very largely 
the profitableness or the unprofitableness of the crop. 

In the dairy business we know it is the “man behind the cow” 
that makes the profit or the loss. So in corn growing it is the 
— behind the cultivator’ that is most largely responsible for 
the crop. 

When we were boys our fathers cultivated corn “to keep the 
weeds down,” but we do not. We cultivate corn ‘to keep the 
moisture down.” We want the moisture down underneath the corn- 
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hills, and we know if we cultivate every week, or ten days, or after 
every rain, we shall have the moisture where we need it, and the 
weeds will be destroyed incidentally by this process. 

Being a market gardener, I am a great friend of the hand hoe, 
and my experience is that it pays to give corn one hand hoeing. 
The hand hoe in the hands of a skillful hoeman will do something 
for a hill of corn that even the best horse cultivator can not do. 

Also, the “man with the hoe” can pull the occasional or fre- 
quent large week in the hill, every one of which means an extra 
ear of corn. To be most effective the hand hoeing should be done 
when the corn is about a foot high, later than this the puiling 
of the weeds from the hill may disturb the corn roots and thus 
prevent a maximum crop. Remember we are aiming at the great 
est crop the land is capable of producing, and not the so-called 
average or fair crop. 

The average field corn crop throughout the United States 
belt and all) is only about thirty bushels per acre. 

Gentlemen, what encouragement is there to your boy or any 
farmer boy to raise only thirty bushels of corn per acre? But 
this is the average crop. 

The average crop is not 


(corn 


a profitable crop. The average farmer 
is not a successful farmer. Only those farmers whose crops are 
above the average are successful farmers. Since the average 
crop is only thirty bushels per acre there must be many farmers 
producing less thar thirty bushels per acre. Where shall we class 
such farmer? They are failures and do not belong on the farm. 
Their children know it and as soon as possible help to swell the 
population of the already crowded cities. 

This leads up to the question of acreage. I believe the greatest 
profit to the grower and canner alike will result from the intensive 
cultivation of from five to ten acres of sweet corn. If. he grows 
more than this he should live close to the factory or know betore 
hand that he will have plenty of help at picking time. It is cer 





tainly better in every way to grow twenty or twenty-five tons of 
sweet corn on five acres than to put in ten acres and only get 
thirty tons. 


Ve as canners can help ourselves by encouraging the farmers to 
plant only so much as they can cultivate and harvest in the very 
best manner. 

With a smaller acreage and a resulting larger crop and better 
quality of corn we can pay more per ton, also because of less 
waste corn. I believe a premium of 50 cents or $1 per ton to 
those growers who deliver just when the factory man tells him 
it is in the pink of condition will help in the quality of the pack, 
and wil! keep the careful grower at it year after year, while it will 
weed out the careless growers whose corn when delivered is nearly 
always below par. The grower who has received a slight advance 
in price 
be proud of the fact and will take pleasure in telling his neighbors 
of the profits in growing sweet corn, while the man who has pro 
duced the average or below the average crop will have nothing 
to say about his crop, or, if he does, will say “raising sweet corn 
don’t pay.” 

Growers and canners alike must remember that one dollar 
may be held so close to the eye that it will hide from view many 
other dollars within reach of the hand. 

The spirit of co-operation must exist between canner and grower 
to get the largest results. 


BY H. P. KUSSKE, OF MINNESOTA. 


Minnesota, although comparatively new and a beginner in the 
canning industry, is probably further advanced in progressive 
ideas than some of the older states of the Union, in that we have 
a state law recognizing and particularly pertaining to the canning 
business It may be information to you to know that the can 
neries of our state are directly under the supervision of the dairy 
and food department for the purpose not only of inspection but 
for other purposes, such as advertising, giving publicity to our 
work and business of canning, thereby creating confidence in our 
goods among consumers generally. 

So far this department of state, under whose wing so to speak 
we are, has had very little appropriation or money available to 
expend in our behalf and for this industry, but nevertheless we 
have already had benefits from this department to a considerable 
extent at no expense whatever to our state association, or the 
individual canners. 

We have under the management of one of the state food 
inspectors (who is also inspector of canneries) annual exhibitions 
and demonstrations of our goods: annual educational scoring con 
tests with substantial cash prizes awarded processors who pack 
goods of quality; liberal assistance has also been given us for 
holding our conventions, etce.; department bulletins, circulars of 
information and other valuable information to consumers have been 
issued, also instructions to processors and managers of factories; 
these bulletins have been distributed in great numbers, the contents 
of which were ey to the effect that canned goods gener- 
ally, and that the goods packed under the supervision of the state 
inspectors particularly were pure and wholesome and free from 
any preservatives whatever, thereby assuring the public and creat- 
ing a larger consumptive demand for canned goods. 

Now, this has not only been a benefit to us in Minnesota but 
throughout the country; I know that I must be brief, but would 
suggest to every canner to write and procure all information avail- 
able and ascertain what the Minnesota dairy and food department 
is doing for the benefit of the canning industry; you could use 
this information in securing proper legislation from your respective 
state legislatures, which should inure to your benefit and that of 
the industry in general. 

In conclusion will say that state inspection of canneries in 
Minnesota has already proved a great and lasting benefit; the law 
was enacted purely in our interests, is enforced by an official who 
is willing at all times to give any assistance possible pertaining 
to any part of the business, and I hope the day will come when 
all of the states will have like or similar laws, as well as a proper 
federal inspection law. 

Our sincerest thanks are due to the food inspector of Minnesota, 
who conceived and secured the enactment of this law. 


“STATE INSPECTION,” 


“EDUCATIONAL SCORING CONTEST ON CANNED GOODS,” 
BY AUG. J. ANDERSON, INSPECTOR OF 
MINNESOTA CANNERIES. 


Minnesota has a law, which has been in effect for nearly two 
years, 


being Chapter 337 General Laws of 1909, its title being 
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“An act to provide for the inspection of canneries, published reports 
of same, and establishing a grade for canned fruits and vegetabies.” 

The provisions contained in this law are many; they are broad 
and liberal, in that the state dairy and food commissioner jg 
authorized to aid and assist the canning industry of the state ip 
many ways, in addition to general supervision of and inspection 
of products and sanitary methods. 

One of its provisions is that he may annually arrange for an 
educational prize scoring contest on products of Minnesota can- 
neries. I have been asked by the secretary of the National Can- 
ners’ Association to furn'sh you a brief outline of how educational 
scoring contests on canned products are conducted by the State 





F. E. HAMLIN, 


Secretary Minnesota Canners’ Association. 


Dairy and Feod Department of our state. 

The idea may be new and unique as applied to canned products, 
but it can be done under authority of any state depa:tment, or by 
state or national associations. 

The objects of such scoring contests are many and all for the 
good interests of the industry in general, but I will mention only 
a few here. 

First: To create a desire and pride among processors to pack 
goods of first-class grade or at least of recognized standard quality. 

Second: To enable the inspectors to ascertain what each _ pro- 
cessor and factory are capable of, and are doing as to quality, label- 
ling, etc. 

Third : To secure a uniformity of quality in the pack throughout 
the state and enable the inspector to know what factory may need 
assistance or instructions for the purpose of attaining a higher 
standard of quality. 

Fourth: Publicity: the advertising features connected can be 
made very prominent and create larger consumptive demand for any 
packer’s brand that has taken prizes at state or association contests. 

Fifth: To create an enthusiasm on the part of processors, 
superintendents and canning people to attend association meetings 
for the purpose of exchanging ideas and learning to work together 
for the purpose of upbuilding the business for their own canneries 
as well as the industry in general. 

Sixth: The appropriations made and the prizes given_to pro- 
cessors better enable them to attend the conventions. The can- 
neries where employed derive a far greater benefit for advertising 
purposes. 

The second annual educational scoring contest on canned products 
was held at St. Paul in December; the result was announced at 
the annual convention of the Minnesota canners. Each factory was 
asked to send in samples, four to six cans of each product canned 
during the season to be entered at contest, also any additional 
number of cans of each brand and variety of products packed, for 
exhibition purposes and use at the State University Agricuitural 
College ond for the use of the State Immigration Bureau and for 
other advertising purposes. 

From the goods entered for contest, the labels are stripped and 
labeled by numbers only and recorded so that it is impossible for 
the judges or others except the clerk in charge to know the goods 
they examine or score. ; 

Three. judges are appointed by the dairy and food commissioner 


























who are department officers for that purpose, qualified and _pro- 
ficient to judge on canned products submitted, usually being canned 
oods’ buyers for jobbing houses. ‘The money available for prizes 

apportioned for the several products and classes by the com- 
missioner before the scoring takes place. 

A so-called scoring card in blank prepared for that purpose for 
each can of product is furnished the judges and clerk of contest 
whereon they are required to give in writing over their signatures 
their criticisms, advice and directions to the processor and packer 
on how to improve on the goods as to quality, salability, etc. A 
copy of these cards and criticisms is furnished and mailed to cach 
processor, also a copy to managing officer of each cannery where 
employed. The original is filed in the office of the dairy and food 
commissioner for future reference, also recorded in a book kept for 
that purpose by the inspector of canneries, with other matter 
pertaining to inspection, for his use and reference; a_ sufficient 
number of cach brand from the samples entered for scoring as 
well as the labels taken from the samples examined are kept at 
the laboratory of the department for future reference and re-scoring 
should a dispute arise, or for any other cause an examination of 
the goods would be asked for by contestants or by any food laws 
enforcement official. 

A lithograph state testimonial certificate is prepared, signed by 
the governor and dairy and food commissioner and furnished to 
processors and canneries to whom prizes are awarded. 

The manner in detail of how to conduct these contests can be 
worked out to suit conditions, recognized standards, etc. The only 
essential requirement is that there be no favoritism shown in the 
manner of procuring samples or examining them by the judges, as 
it is impossible for them to know who was the packer, they will act 
and judge impartially, using their judgment as to grade and quality, 
pursuing same methods as were they purchasing goods from the 
samples for their respective jobbing firms. 

No particular dissatisfaction has arisen from the two annual 
contests held. The cannery who secured the first prize on standard 
corn at last contest, their samples were taken from a jobber’s 
regular stock. 

Another season if the commissioner decides to continue these 
contests the rules will be printed and furnished to canners and 
others for information; processors and superintendents of can- 
neries will then be asked to be present at the contest as viewers; 
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their annual 
annual con- 


this will also enable them to be in 
meeting as well as to be present at 
vention. 

As stated before our state law and regulations on canneries has 
many new, unique and desirable advertising features connected with 
it. The main object, however, is to educate the canners, processors 
and superintendents to always aim to pack goods under sanitary 
conditions, and of a quality that will average up to a first-class 
standard, to use proper legal and truthful labels so that goods 
packed will comply with all food laws, national and state. 


_To furnish, publish and disseminate proper and reliable informa- 
tion to canners and consumers pertaining to this industry, giving 
publicity on the modern method of conservation of farm products, 
thereby increasing the demand for this class of prepared foods. 
It is expected that the Minnesota legislature now in session will 
further recognize the canning industry by making a _ standing 
annual appropriation, enabling the Dairy and Food Department to 
more fully carry into effect the provisions of the state canning law, 
for the purpose of prize contests, exhibitions, and the dissemination 
of proper literature. 

In conclusion will say that the canning industry of this country 
is here to stay, continue and expand in volume of business, quality 
of goods, consumption at home and abroad. It only behooves you, 


attendance at 
state canners’ 


the men engaged in that business, to “let it be known” to the 
consuming public that fresh vegetables, corn and fruits, as they 
are now prepared and placed on the market in hermetically sealed 
tin cans, are pure and wholesome and towards that end court any 
ublicity that may be gained by the enactment of state and federal 
Rspection laws, so that full confidence in all canned goods may 
be firmly established. 
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“RAISING TOMATOES BY IRRIGATION,” BY O. E. FRINK, 
OF COLORADO. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Webster's definition of 
irrigation is “*The operation of causing water to flow over lands for 
nourishing plants.’”’ As hardly any of you eastern people know how 
it is done, I will try and explain it by using the ditch which we 
get the most of the water from for our tomatoes for an example. 
The ditch is owned by the Fulton Irrigation Ditch Company, the 
stockholders of which are the users of the water. The main ditch 
is twenty-eight miles long, and the branch is twelve miles long. 
The main ditch is taken out of the Platte river about four miles 
north of Denver, or twenty-one miles south of Ft. Lupton. The 
branch, from which we get our water, is taken from the main 
ditch, about eleven miles south of Lupton. 

The first appropriation of water is eighty cubic feet filed on May 
1, 1865 (will explain later what a cubic foot of water is). ‘The 
second appropriation was seventy-four cubic feet filed on February 
8, 1876. The third appropriation was on November 5, 1879, of 
fifty cubic feet, and the fourth one was on November 1, 1882, of 
245 cubic feet of water. That means, when the river is nearly 
bank full, and all the other ditches which have priority over us 
= getting their appropriations we can draw 449 cubic feet of 
water. 

Our system of measuring water was handed down to us by the 
early miners in the west, who used the water for mining purposes. 
An inch of water is the water that will run each second through a 
hole an inch square with five inches of water pressure. A cubic 
foot is 38.6 inches, which was also the miners’ measurement. 

Our Fulton ditch is divided into 7,650 shares, valued at $80 per 
share, or $612,000, and covers 10,200 acres of land. I have twenty- 
three shares, eight shares for nine acres of my farm two miles 
south of Lupton, which farm is now under another ditch called 
the McCann ditch, of which company I have the honor of being 
president. The fifteen other shares we use on our land in Lupton, 
having eight lots, also three-fifths of an acre where our house 
stands, two and one-half acres north of our house, where we raise 
cabbage plants, cantaloupes, and where we plant different things 
that we experiment with, and also five acres of cherry orchard. 
We draw our fifteen shares of water, which makes fifteen inches 
of water, in ey | with the town’s fifteen inches, making 
thirty inches in all, so that when we get two days’ run we have it 
twenty-four hours, and the town has it twenty-four hours. 

The headgate, as we call it, is composed of a long trough twelve 
inches wide, ten inches high, and about ten feet long, placed one 
end in the lateral and the bottom even with the top of the overflow 
to the lateral, which is five feet, or sixty inches, wide. When our 
ditch has thirty inches of water, there should be 150 inches of 
water passing over the check, or five times as much as is passing 
over our headgate or trough, as you would call it. The water from 
the headgate runs one-half block east, then crosses the road towards 
the north, then runs one block more east, then four blocks north, to 
where we have a small headgate. By closing this headgate, we can 
force the water across the road to the northeast corner of our 
three-fifths acre, and by closing a small headgate about sixty feet 
north of this point we force the water up high enough to irrigate 
our lawn. Our lawn is in five different patches, divided by cement 
waiks, but we have little openings under the walks with gas pipe 
in them, which allow the water to find its level and irrigate the 
entire lawn. Then we have some sewer pipe running east and 
west, inside of our dooryard fence (which pipe is buried under the 
ground), so by — a small headgate, when the water comes on 
to our lots at the southeast corner, we can divert all the water 
down west of our house to a rose and flower garden. We have 
about twelve rows of them, and by opening all twelve of the little 
ditches at one time we can irrigate them all in a few minutes. 

When the flowers and the lawn are irrigated enough, we can open 
the headgate which I mentioned a few minutes ago, the one about 
sixty feet north of the southeast corner of our residence lots, and 
by so doing let the water to the two and one-half acres of garden 
land north and west of the house. The rows of the piece north of 
the house run north and south, also the land right at the corner 
slopes to the west quite fast, so we put dams in the lateral running 
east and west to the rows running north and south about every 
four rows and let the water run the length of them. While it is so 
doing we make another dam for about four or five more rows below 
the previous dam, then as soon as the water gets the length of the 
first four rows take out the first dam and let the water against the 
next dam, and so on, adding more rows each time as the land gets 
more level at the head of the rows, but of course taking longer to 
go through the rows. When we get about one-half way on the 
lateral going west from the point of starting, probably about 150 
feet, the water does not run through to the north end of the rows, 
as the land on this patch of ground has commenced to pitch toward 
the south. Then we take the water out of this lateral, into a new 
one running parallel to it and as close to it as can be and leave 
the dike to lateral No. 1 solid, and carry the water among irrigating 
as before, only the rows get shorter and shorter as the land slants 
more to the south, as we go west. After we get all the rows 
irrigated, as far as we can from the south, we close the opening 
from lateral No. 1 to lateral No. 2, then proceed to carry the water 
around through lateral No. 1 (which is a dike lateral, meaning a 
raised lateral) by the way of the southwest corner of the field, 
thence running north to the northwest corner of the field, then 
proceed to irrigate the unirrigated pieces of rows in much the same 
way we did the south end of the rows. We can only irrigate one 
and one-half acres of the two and one-half acres by this lateral, so 
we have yet one acre lying west of this which slopes toward the 
east. To get the water to this, we open the headgate across the 
road southeast of our house, and let the water run about 250 feet 
west in our lateral, toward our cherry orchard, then close a small 
headgate directly on the southwest and by so doing force the water 
north across the road, through a lateral running north and south, 
to the west side of the remaining acre to be irrigated. Com- 
mencing on the southwest corner, we go through much the same 
process, namely, by opening about ten rows, and while the water is 
running through these ten rows make a dam in the lateral about 
ten rows farther down the ditch, and so on until we get the acre 
irrigated. We set the water, as nearly as possible, alike in each 
row, but we sometimes have a small lateral running across the 
lower ends, then if one row gets through before the others the 
water can be trailed back a short distance on the slower rows. 

So much for irrigation. Will now finish explaining how our head- 
gates are made. The box or trough has some perpendicular grooves 
cut about four inches from the ends nearest the water. A piece of 





two-inch plank is fitted in these grooves so it will slide up and 
down, the grain of the wood running horizontal so it will not swell 
so as to hinder it being worked up and down with ease. There is a 
perpendicular rod about five feet long, flattened at the lower end 
and bolted to the plank side, and threaded at the —— end with 
two burs (or nuts as you call them) screwed on the threads. Each 
of the burs has a handle, and the lower one a loop in the handle, 
so there can be a chain put through the loop and locked to the 
wooden frame, which is composed of 2—2x4 pieces running from 
the box up about four feet high. ‘The lower ends are bolted one 
on each side of the box, directly over the sliding plank, and the 
upper ends spiked to a horizontal piece of 2x4, and the rod passing 
through it, so that when the headgate is locked down the lower 
bur is turned clear up tight to the 2x4, which it De mn through, 
and the chain is through the handle to the bur and then wrapped 
around the perpendicular 2x4 and locked. On a box twelve inches 
wide (inside measurement) to let twenty-four inches of water 
through, unlock the lower bur and screw it down two inches on 
the road, then raise the rod with the piece of plank attached two 
inches, and screw the upper bur down until it strikes the horizontal 
2x4 and lock lower bur again. 

It is a criminal offence in Colorado for any one but the ditch boss 
to meddle with the headgate or to cut the ditch and draw water 
from anywhere except through the legal headgate. 

The president of the Fulton Ditch Company claims that he has 
distributed enough water this last season to cover all the farm land 
under the ditch over one and one-half feet deep with water. Some 
people have small reservoirs to run their share of water into nights, 
so they will only have to irrigate days. I have made little boxes 
about two feet long from lath and put one in the upper end of 
each row of the lateral, pack the dirt well around them and let the 
water run through them all night. In that case we save the long 
rows with the greatest slope to irrigate at night. 

Now for growing tomatoes: There is a strip of land about two 
to three miles wide, extending from four miles north of Lupton to 
about ten miles south lying east of Lupton and Brighton, which is 
especially adapted to the growing of tomatoes. 

Many farmers by aid of canning factories and experts connected 
with other canning factories and Colorado agricultural college 
experts have attempted to raise tomatoes north and west of us, but 
every attempt so far has been a decided failure. The tomatoes 
grow large enough, but do not ripen, for the simple reason that the 
soil is too cold and does not draw any heat through the day, and 
the consequence is the tomatoes get the cold at night and do not 
ripen any quicker than they would in cold storage. They have some 
sandy spots scattered north and west of us, but the soil is of too 
light a nature and the vines get a very sickly growth ; consequently 
the fruit is small and inferior both in shape and taste. 

The soil is a dark gray sandy loam from one and one-half to four 
feet deep, with a clay subsoil. We plow the ground about ten 
inches deep (the deeper the better) about May 1st, and harrow 
over each afternoon what we have plowed that day, to retain the 
moisture and to pulverize the lumps while they are moist. Then, 
after danger of frost is over (which is usually from May 10th to 
June ist), we mark out the ground in rows about four and one-half 
feet apart, making the marks the way the water runs with a 
machine. The body of the machine is on the prineiple of a stone- 
boat, with which you easterners are familiar. It has two pieces 
of boiler iron about three feet long, bent up like one-half of a piece 
of six-inch stove pipe, which have steel points on the front ends, 
which cause the markers to run as deep as the body will allow them 
to run. These two markers with steel points are bolted on the piece 
of boiler iron four and one-half feet apart and plows two rows at 
once. The body of the marker smoothing over the edges as the 
marker goes over the ground and makes two nice smooth rows or 
marks about four or five inches deep. I forgot to mention that the 
marker has a tongue in it, and we use two horses. If we wish to 
cross-mark the land, we take a piece of 2x4 fourteen feet long and 
— four pieces of 2x4 four and one-half feet apart crossways on 
the fourteen-foot piece, then spike two small poles (suitable for 
thills) crossways on the fourteen-foot piece, in such a way that 
the four short pieces will hang down and slant backward at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, after the horse is in the thills. 
Then we take two old axe or plow handles and by boring some holes 
in the 2x4x14, about four feet apart, each about two feet from the 
middle, and the holes slanting toward the center, so when the 
handles are in the upper ends about as far apart as plow handles. 
We then proceed to cross-mark back and forth, letting one marker 
go in the outside mark each time, so as to be sure and get the rows 
the same distance apart. Then we turn a small stream of water 
into the upper end of each of the rows and as soon as it gets to 
the lower end shut it out and turn it into some more rows. This 
irrigation is just to get the water line so as to be sure the water 
will run through all the rows. Also to determine just where to 
set the tomato plants and to make the dirt firm so it will not fill 
up the holes made by the pegs before the plants can be set. It is 
best to irrigate ahead of the setters, four hours or more, so that 
the dirt will not stick to the pegs when setting plants. We sort 
the plants when pulled and throw away all weak or tender ones. I 
want a plant that can be tied in a knot and draw down without 
breaking. The pegs we use are made from old shovel handles and 
about a foot long. One end is rounded off, so as not to hurt the 
inside of the hand, and sometimes we fasten a little pad of cloth 
and cotton over the upper end. The lower end we sharpen some- 
thing in the shape of a beaver’s tail, leaving the point about full 
width one way and to a blunt point the other way. Taking some 
plants in the left hand and the peg in the right, thé setter goes 
down the line making a vertical hole in the side of the bank two 
or three inches above the water line. Then he places the plant, up 
to the first leaves, in the hole, being careful that the hole is deep 
and large enough so the root can drop in straight and not be 
cramped. Put the peg into the ground, two or three inches from 
the plant, and push it down as deeply as before, only a little on the 
slant so the point of peg comes close to the bottom of the other 
hole; and pry toward the plant hard enough so it firms the dirt 
around the plant, making it almost impossible to pull out a plant 
without breaking it. The setter should be very careful to set each 
lant on the dot or mark made by the light marker so the rows will 
e nicely in line each way. 

As soon as the setters get enough ahead we commence peateatins 
behind them, turning a small stream in each row and letting it run 
slowly an hour or so, so the water will thoroughly impregrate the 
ground around the roots and the last rows can be left running 
through the little lath boxes all night. Your stand all depends now 


on the care the setters exercise not to set the plants too high so 
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the water will not reach the roots, or too low so the water will 
flood the plants, as tomato plants should not be allowed to stand in 
water under any circumstances. As soon as the ground gets dr 
enough so we can get on to it with a horse we cultivate ip the 
ditches by using a five-shovel one-horse cultivator and turning a 
edge of the cultivator down into the ditch, the opposite side of the 
ditch from the plant, so as to cover up all the wet ground in the 
ditch, so as to hold ail the moisture possible. Then cross cultivate 
lightly and keep the cultivator running all the time you haye to 
spare, and then some, and if you have a good cultivator horse and 
a good man, you will not need to hand hoe. If the plants do not 
need another irrigation before getting too large to cultivate, when 
you get ready to lay them by (as the corn growers say), you can 
take what we call a single shovel plow and make a furrow as closely 
as possible on the upper side of the row and just deep enough for 
the water to follow nicely. If they do not need irrigation, furrow 
out a ditch, irrigate and cultivate as before, but when they are lain 
by be sure and leave a ditch for future irrigation. I do not adyo- 
eate irrigating tomato plants at all after setting, until the young 
tomatoes are all nicely set on the vines, as my experience is that 
they set on better being a little dry, and when tomatoes need 
irrigation the leaves at the end of the branches turn bottom up or 
nearly so. I always notice: that on the high points where the 
ground is the driest the tomatoes set the thickest. 

Now about blights—we have two kinds here. I do not know the 
Latin names for them, but do know that nine-tenths of them are 
caused by our own neglect and carelessness. One kind is caused 
by too much water souring the soil on land that is very level and 
where the subsoil is very near the top of the ground. People 
irrigate when the land does not need it, and fill the soil full of 
water, soaking the roots practically full of sour soil and water. 
If the land is level and was not plowed very deep so as to drain 
the water off, a handful of the soil taken a few inches from the 
top smells like saurkraut, and in two or three days the large roots 
of the tomato will be black inside and also smell like the soil. 
Then the leaves commence to die, and we have a blight on. I can 
blight any crop of tomatoes, situated on level land, in two weeks 
by over irrigating them. I think it is something like typhoid fever, 
when the conditions of our system are wrong and typhoid germs 
come along and we take the fever, but if our system is all 0. K, 
there is not much danger of typhoid. 

The second kind of blight is caused either by running a large 
stream of water in the row or a severe shower of cold rain (almost 
a hail) in the middle of a hot day. The only way I can explain 
this kind of blight is that on a hot day the plants are fully 
expanded and by cooling off so suddenly the plant contracts so 
quickly that the branches, where they join on the main plant, seem 
to unjoint as you might say, and the joint water or sap oozes out. 
Some kind of an insect comes along and lays its eggs in the break 
and we soon can find some little white worms at the diseased 
socket, as it really does resemble a shoulder socket. 

To transplant plants into cold frames, do not believe in it. We 
plant part of our tomato seeds in the hot house and the balance out 
doors in hot beds made of fresh horse manure and fine straw that 
has been worked over by our horses. We dig long trenches six and 
one-half feet wide and about twenty inches deep; then pack in 
horse manure about six or eight inches deep and wet with hot water. 
Then stamp in straw until the hole is nearly full and wet that with 
hot water. ‘Then place our hot bed frames on top of the straw. 
The frames are made in sections six feet wide and long enough for 
four hot bed sashes. Then we put in the dirt about three parts 
sand soil and one part very fine rotted manure about three to three 
and one-half inches deep. Then smooth it over with a straight edge 
board. Then we take a thin board which has a sharpened edge and 
work the sharp edge into the dirt about one-fourth inch, making 
rows about two and one-half inches apart crossways of the beds and 
sow about one and one-half ounces of seed to each hot bed sash. 
Then we take sandy soil and cover the seed about one-half inch in 
depth ; then scatter over about two ounces of fine suiphur to each 
hot bed sash, and wet the beds quite thoroughly and cover with the 
sash. Then put on mats (made of cat-tails) over the sash. Tread 
in some fine earth on a three-inch space left each side of the sash. 
Fill it clear up to the top of the frame. The heat from the manure 
below will prevent the outer edge of the bed from getting cold. We 
should have dirt on the inside of the bed within two inches of the 
top of the frame so when we take off the mats the sun will shine 
clear up to the inside of the south side of the bed. We leave the 
mats on until the seed begin to break through. Then remove them 
through the day and lift up the edges of the sash about two inches 
so as to commence hardening the plants before they come through 
the ground. We lift up the edge opposite from the wind. When 
the plants get up so as to nearly touch the glass we commence 
raising up the frame the sash rests on; as the plants grow higher 
and higher we proceed to lift the frames so as to always keep the 
glass a little above the plants. 

We like the straw better than all manure as it holds heat longer 
and lets the heat distribute itself more evenly and does not get as 
hot as all manure. 

If we think it is going to be a very cold night we spray the mats 
just at night. When the plants get up about two inches we com- 
mence sanding them in, as we call it, taking two thin pieces of 
board about three feet long; we put them close together and drop 
them in between the rows edgewise. Then spread the top edges 
apart and pour in some fine sand with about one-fourth fine, well 
rotted manure and mix with it. Put in enough sand so as to make 
it about one-half inch deep all over when through. We do not try 
to smooth it up next to the plants, as spraying water over them 
does that. The reason we use sand is it never bakes. We sand 
them in from three to four times during the spring and each time 
we sand them in a new set of roots start above the other roots. If 
the plants are too thick we thin them out and give what we pull 
out to some one who believes in cold framing. We give the plants 
lenty of air so as to keep them of a dark green color, almost black. 

ye let the plants get very dry just before setting in the tield. 
Then wet them thoroughly just before —t and pull every other 
row so as to leave what we have left in the beds thinner, as some- 
times the last ones are there two or three weeks later before taking 
them out. We sand what is left in the beds in again about an inc 
deep and this time so as to check the growth of the tops and make 
more roots. Last spring our plants got so large that we tried 
cutting the tops off, leaving about two leaves or branches on a side, 
and as soon as the new branches started out the plants were ready 
for the field. We like this plan very much and — to do more 
of it this spring, as plants treated this way hardly any of them 
wilt in setting out. hen we get the plants ready to set out the 
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roots are nearly us long as the tops. We raise the Livingston Beauty 
yariety and have raised our Own seed three years. 

‘About the time the tomatoes begin to ripen we choose some of 
the fields or patches and go through and stake the hills which have 
the earliest and best tomatoes and save the tomatoes of these hills 
for seed, and by so doing now have earlier and smoother tomatoes. 
] have some tomato seed here (not to sell) which we raised that is 
fully one-third larger than eastern seed of the same variety. 

This last season we had a or who raised fifteen acres of 
tomatoes under our supervision which made over eighteen tons to 
the acre. He has twenty acres contracted with us for the 1911 
season. Our rule is for raising tomatoes, irritate the ground more 
and irrigate less. 

“CO-OPERATION OF CANNING INTERESTS NECESSARY TO 


THE GREATEST SUCCESS POSSIBLE,” BY J. ED. 
GUENTHER, OF KENTUCKY. 


Under existing conditions in the canning business, preserving 
fruits and vegetables, in particular, by sterilization (heat) alone, 
the business is earried on by hundreds of canneries scattered all 
over the United States, many of them promoted plants, dumped 
upon a willing public, who expected to enrich themselves quickly 
by the operation of their canning factory, built and equipped to 
sell at two or three times the real value of the factory by pro- 
moters who profited by the establishment of such plants, placing 





J. ED. GUENTHER, Owensboro, Ky. 


them in the hands of inexperienced owners with no previous expe- 
rience to guide them, and many times, not sufficient capital to 
operate the plant, a plant poorly equipped and unfit for the busi- 
ness of canning fruits and vegetables, for which it was designed. 
The whole net result was the loss of much money in the ill-starred 
ventures, the general want of confidence on the part of banks and 
financiers of those remaining in the business, and the net result 
being that the operation of the canneries is ham ered by the 
necessity of quick returns of the loans made to the plants for 
their operation, compelling them to sell at whatever price is offered 
for the goods when they are ready for delivery. 

It also necessitates a system of selling futures that seems neces- 
sary in many instances by the factory owners to secure capital, 
resulting in sales that are not advantageous to their owners. These 
early sales not always, but too often, made at unremunerative 
figure, and results in the holding down of the price below what is 
fair compensation for the quality specified in the contract and 
results in many of the packers accepting business at prices so low 
that the business does not attract capital to it. 


Private Labels. 


The private label has grown to the great advantage of those 
that use it and to the injury, in many cases, of the packer, be- 
cause of his failing to receive recognition, as the packer, he is 
eliminated entirely; he is unknown and he has no business that 
he can count on from year to year, as can the owners of trade 
marks and labels. 

An established label is an asset that is very valuable, and there- 
fore packers who pack almost exclusively for users of private labels 
are overlooking the advantages and value of a label that will aid 
in making the canning business one of standing and profit from 
year to year. The packer’s name and address should always go 
on the label along with the jobber’s name. It is but just and fair 
that the producer should be known and made responsible for the 
work. 

Need of more capital in the business of canning fruits and 
vegetables—There is need of concentration of factories in the va- 
rious parts of the country into firm hands, with greater capital and 
established trade marks, a system of distribution not so wasteful 
as exists at this time. Take conditions as they exist in many of 
the lines: Tomatoes, say, cost for No. 3's 75 cents per dozen to 
roduce, whether in Maryland, Kentucky, Indiana or Missouri. 
he east pretty much the same, the rate of freight being, say, 54 
cents per hundred pounds from Maryland, 35 cents from Kentucky 
or Indiana, 15 cents from Missouri to a given point in Missouri ; 
the freight item is therefore from Maryland on No. 3 tomatoes to 
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the Missouri point 18 cents per dozen for No. 3 cans. From Ken- 
tucky 12 cents per dozen, and Missouri 5 cents per dozen. 

Think of the waste to the packing and canning interests of 13 
cents per dozen Maryland sending tomatoes to Missouri. 

The difference in freight being an absolute waste to the canning 
industry and the consumer alike, a waste of four times greater 
than the profit in packing the goods. A combination of the packin 
interests into groups of interest with capital and brains woul 
make handsome dividends by the elimination of waste that now 
exists. I mean by this system the business would be placed upon 
a sound foundation. Fill the orders from Missouri jobbers out of 
Missouri packing as far as possible, and so on. Save the waste. 
Use it to improve the quality. As a fund to advertise the goods. 
To firmly fix in the minds of the consumer your brands. Increase 
consumption and confidence. 

Present day methods by the elimination of waste makes money 
at the prices prevalent before the establishment of the community 
of interest was brought about. 1 of you can call to mind the 
success of many corporations who have succeeded through the 
elimination of waste. A proper advertising campaign, proper mar- 
keting of their products, improvement of quality made possible 
through putting together of capital, skill an proper management. 
As instances, I cite you to the National Biscuit Co., the meat in- 
dustry, the American Bridge, United States Steel industry and 
many others. 

The preservation of food in hermetically sealed packages has a 
great future before it, and it will be profitable to those engaged in 
it, if the business is properly organized, capitalized and advertised. 
You must merit the confidence of the consumers; you can get the 
confidence through the means that I have just mentioned. 

Under existing conditions, the contracts for delivery of a certain 
quality and quantity is uncertain in too many cases, the prices 
you obtain for your products are just as uncertain, eye g the 
YO per cent of the products to meet the prices made by 10 per cent 
of the packers. ‘““lail wags the dog.’ Your prices are fixed by 
the small packer. Of course, the packing industry has some ex- 
amples of success, and some who are marketing their products by a 
wasteful system requiring the consumer to pay more than fair 
value for their products. . 

have given the subject of producing and marketing canned 
goods considerable thought. The business needs many and some 
marked changes, which must come before the canning business is 
anchored upon a safe foundation. 

Time forbids my going into details, but I wish to suggest that 
my brother packers get busy on the work of grouping yourselves 
into corporations and communities of interest so that you will have 
sufficient capital to command the respect of investors and buyers, 
so that you can map out an intelligent advertising and selling cam- 
paign, adopt brands and trademarks of your own and make your 
finished products so good that the demand will be as great, if not 
greater, than the supply. Pack quality! Demand a fair price 
regardless of the other fellow’s price, but it will continue to be 
uphill work getting a fair price until you get more capital and 
better organization into the packing business. 

Under present conditions the packers of fruits and vegetables 
have no voice as to the price they pay for their raw or finished 
products, and cannot figure on a fair profit year after year. Too 
often the finished products from the canneries are sold at a price 
too low to give fair returns on the capital invested. Take the 
opening prices on No. 3 tomatoes for 1911 delivery—they range 
from 65 cents to 85 cents per dozen, each price being named on 
standard number three tomatoes. The 65-cent, 70-cent and 75-cent 
prices do not, and will not, yield a profit. It goes without an 
argument the low price packers will do a big business and a part 
of the jobbers having contracts at 65, 70 or 75 cents. their 
competitors cannot afford to pay the higher prices and will not, and 
will remain out of the market until the weak holders let go one at 
a time, the result being that practically 80 per cent of the pack 
will go into the hands of jobbers at unfair prices to the producers 
of the tomatoes, or any other canned fruit or vegetable. I merely 
cite tomatoes as an example. More capital, more organization, 
better marketing facilities, established trademarks, and the con- 
fidence on the part of the jobber that a fixed fair market price will 
be maintained through the strength that concentration and organi- 
zation will impart to the business. ‘Then, and not until then, will 
you a rong share in a fair division of the profits that you are 

ed to as packers. The necessity of concentration, greater 
capitalization, better business management, elimination of wasteful 
methods, adoption of trademarks and brands and a comprehensive 
idea of on your products is apparent on every hand. 
yill you, or will you not, get to work to bring about your busi- 
ness salvation? It is up to you packers to do the thing needed to 
be done. Do it now! because under present conditions of short = 
plies of canned goods it looks like you are going to do well this 
year. In time of peace, prepare for war. 

Too many of you remind me of the story of the Arkansas Trav- 
eler, when he asked a resident of that state why he did not fix his 
leaky roof, the reply being that when it rains, he could not fix it, 
and when it did not rain it was not necessary. You must get away 
from the condition of the Arkansan and fix your house yr 
canning business), so you will be ready for the rainy day. et’s 
begin now. We make business what it is. Let’s make it a good, 
safe business, one that is well thought of, and equal to that of any 
other useful manufacturing business. 


“Usual Terms,” By R. H. Malony, of lowa. 

It is upon the subject of “‘Usual Terms” I address you. We as 
ecanners of the United States ought to be able to enter our line of 
business with more than the average amount of intelligence. 

As we handie our different commodities we must realize that we 
come in contact with the different buyers and brokers the country 
over, and must frankly admit them to be very bright and mentally 
far above the average man. With these conditions to be met, and 
the rivalry that exists between us as business men, we should be 
eareful to see that our moves are not too hasty, and should try 
to create good impressions concerning ourselves as well as our 
oods. 

. If we pack such goods as the Pure Food law of 1906 requires, 
we should look forward to the time when our different packs shall 
increase, and still be consumed, at a very much higher figure than 
that of the present time, 

here is one great aim our different corporations have, and that 
one affects us all very much alike. We are not conservative enough 
as to our business methods. ‘To make the statement more plain, 
allow me to say that possibly some of us are too avaricious, and 





our greed for gain gets the upper hand of us and sometimes causes 
us to have amung our number a few “has beens,” or some who are 
headed towards the scrap-pile. 

This is a strong assertion to make and may, perhaps, apply to 
some of us; but let me hope that if such is the case, we may be 
awakened and benefited by a little prodding of this kind. We of 
this twentieth century are not used to thinking of the men of the 
first generation of historic times as heirs of a great legacy. But 
the scanty view we have of what was discovered, invented and 
thought out by man during the unmeasured epochs before history 
began cannot fail to have impressed us with the fact that a vast 
estate was transmitted by prehistoric to historic man. 

Such being the case, we should benefit by what others have 
learned through experience, and from day to day store away any 
and all knowledge secured from any source whatever that pertains 
to the canning industry. 4 

We know that we have a great field ahead of us; we know, also, 
that a person cannot have everything to his own liking at all times, 
and that to secure the best returns we must work hand in hand or, 
at least, be liberal enough to make concessions one to another. 

Now, this remark may not be agreed to by some of you larger 
packers, but let me add that as regards the capacity of the dif- 
ferent plants over the country the small and large concerns have 
the same competition, the same responsibilities, and the same aim. 

We small canners need the same business education, and must put 
forth the same energy as the larger ones. 

The fact that your plant is small is no excuse for you to become 
a good card shark; neither does it indicate that most of your time 
should be spent fishing, hunting or playing baseball. ‘These latter 
trades will not go hand in hand with the processor’s work. 

Personally, I wish to state that I am here representing one of 
the best packs of corn in southwest Iowa. We are small, but have 
the ambition to grow and if markets are right and we are blessed 
with an abundance of corn, which we have learned to expect each 
year, we are going to do our best to pack such goods as the trade 
demands, and let me say that we are not anticipating or running 
so long each fall as to have to install a corn sheller because of the 
age of our products. The packer must not make a practice of using 
a sheller, nor of putting up too many cobs. Packing the cobs is 
oo thé year they are marketed, but remember there are to be 
other years. 

l remember one year of expressing to a customer samples of 
our pack and in a day or so 1 received a long distance telephone 
call from him and the conversation that followed was something like 
this: “About what per cent of cobs does your pack contain?’ The 
answer to which was, “We aim to put in about all the cobs we 
think our customer will stand for—it saves the expense of hauling 
them away.” “Do you try to get all the silks out?’ “We give it 
some of our attention.” “Do you use much sugar in your syrup?’ 
“No more than we can help.” The buyer being a very clever and 
genial sort of a fellow then followed with this remark, “I guess 
you have informed me correctly, and because of your explanations 
I believe you put in no more cobs than the other packers do, and you 
are free to admit what I think is the general rule. Send along our 
different shipments as per contract!’ Later on, I had the pleasure 
of sitting in this man’s office, and he informed me that the improve- 
ment made by the different packers since the enforcement of the 
Pure Food laws was very noticeable, and he felt assured that, since 
it was so much more satisfactory than heretofore, the canners had 
been awakaned and he hopes benefited. 

Now, we as men must remember that we are only grown up 
boys and that our boyishness will show on us at times in spite of 
ourselves. We must be up and doing. Our business, the country 
over, takes us among men, and the volume of business is great and 
somewhat of a risk. Let us look forward to our own betterment. 

The subject, “Usual Terms,” is a very hard one to explain satis- 
factorily, as you have your way, and | have mine, of dealing with 
customers. i am whipped by your terms or you are set on the 
shelf by mine. it is wrong that such conditions exist among us. 
The money markets do not justify the terms usually made on sales 
of canned goods. 

Now, as a rule you all know that to start with we have no money 
to loan, and when a salesman comes along and you ask for dating 
on goods, he asks how much money do you folks have laying over 
in the bank. We all have to admit that canners use the bank, and 
that the banks do not use the canner. 


We pay during our business 
year a great amount of interest on 





overdrafts and, personally 
speaking, we do not feel right unless the bank has us in red. It 
is a.fact well known that in any line of business success depends 
a great deal upon how expenses are kept under control. 

We are in operation but a short time during each year, our 
expenses are heavy, and there is carelessness here and there that 
should be looked after. 

It seems that we should have terms on the sales of our goods 
that would be uniform, and of a kind satisfactory to all concerned, 
and that would mean injustice to no one. 

It may happen that you sell a one thousand case car of tomatoes 
for $1,500 and the wholesaler takes this 1% per cent in ten days, 
which sometimes is an exceptionally long ten days and (no doubt, 
because of a difference in calendars) he deducts $22.50 from invoice 
and remits the balance, for which you are very grateful. 

If this customer does not take his ten days but instead lets his 
account run sixty days, bear in mind you have to pay 7 per cent 
interest at the bank for this same time, which amounts to $18 or 
$20, and the calendars may still differ as to date of remittance. 

Now, this difference between the $18 or $20 and the $22.50 is 
not enough inducement for every jobber to watch and make his 
returns, and it cannot be expected that they know how badly we 
want the long green. 

To me it seems that we should sell all goods with sight draft 
attached to bill of lading less 2 per cent. Remember our jobbing 
fraternity has money, and is doing business on a good solid foot- 
ing; we need the money and our footing financially—well, you all 
know how you are fixed. 

We should have inducements that will be enticing and arrange for 
discounts to be taken when they should be, for you know, as 
ecanners, that our overdrafts are so large during the packing season 
that we have reason to feel financially uneasy. We must fix our 
terms so that our product will be immediately transferred into 
money, and those terms can only be offered to the trade with any 
degree of satisfaction when they are accepted by us and made 
uniform. Our offers to the jobbers must be conservative and made 
with good business judgment. Then when these terms become 


universally used, we as canners and the jobbers as well will be 
placed on a footing that will be only as it should be. 


In making 
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terms we must not figure that we are in business for our he 
as the other fellow. ss for our health— 
fhat we need to do regarding terms is to adopt some , 
ideas arene that line, and let them become universal a.  - 
judgment leads me to submit as heretofore stated this proposition”. 
All goods to be sold with a 2 per cent discount and the invoice 
figured accordingly and attached to bill of lading. ; - 
We need the ready cash at all times and are entitled to it 
Remember that Mr. Jobber is waiting for your terms and he 
dances accordingly, and if your offer is most profitable he’ wil] take 
your discount, and if not, then you may carry him or them - 
sixty days, and of course this will cost you nothing, because your 
banker loans you without interest. Bankers all do business on thi 
same basis. “4 
Gentlemen, will you wake up to the realization that our terms do 
not carry the inducements to the buyer they should, and that it 
might be well to try a chanze in them for the betterment of the 
canning industry? 
Respectfully submitted for your earnest consideration. 


“SWEET CORN STALKS AS ENSILAGE,” BY mM. |. 
NELSON, OF IOWA. 


Mr. President—Gentlemen: Our secretary, Mr. Gorrell, has seen 
fit to honor me with an invitation to participate in this field day 
program, and it is with a feeling of incompetency that I begin this 
paper on a subject which I have never heard discussed at any 
canners’ meeting. I have chosen as my subject “Sweet Corn Stalks 
as Ensilage.” 1{ was not prompted in my subject selection by a 
feeling that I am overburdened with knowledge in the matter, but 
rather the opposite, and the object of this paper is more to bring 
about discussion wherefrom we may gain information than to 
scatter knowledge. While I admit that I am not sufficiently 
familiar with the subject matter to put it as clearly before this 
gathering as it should be put, what thought and study I have given 
it has convinced me that it is a matter of great moment to all who 
are interested in the corn packing business. It affords a new source 
of revenue, and will place the sweet corn crop at the head of all 
farm products as a money-getting proposition. We as producers of 
canned corn must leaye no work undone that tends to better condi- 
tions for ourselves or those who furnish us the raw material. Our 
friends in the meat packing business have learned to utilize all of 
the swine with the possible exception of the ‘“‘squeal,”’ and if we are 
to keep apace with the times we must from this day on utilize all 
parts of the sweet corn tree with the exception of the roots, and in 
due time a purpose which they will serve must be found. But for 
the present let the part above the ground consume our attention, 
and I will hasten on to the serious side of my subject. It will be 
my aim to submit facts and figures to substantiate my claim that 
sweet corn stalks make the very best of ensilage, with an outlay of 
practically nothing. I have here comparative figures on the relative 
values of sweet corn stalks and mature dent corn which I obtained 
from G. W. Patterson, dairy expert of the Northern Iowa Dairy 
Improvement Association, who has his headquarters at Lake Mills. 
Mr, Patterson has made a special study of ensilage and has made a 
personal analysis of these products, therefore the figures can be 
depended upon as absolutely correct. Here are the figures for your 
consideration : : 


Per cent of digestible nutrients in sweet corn stalks—Protein, 
-94; carbohydrates, 14.; fat, .5; dry matter, 22.3. 
Per cent of digestible nutrients in mature dent corn silage— 


Protein, .9; carbohydrates, 11.3; fat, .7; dry matter, 20.9. 

You will observe that in point of digestible nutrients the sweet 
corn stalks without the ears exceed that of the dent corn including 
the ears. We find further that 100 tons of sweet corn silage con- 
tains as much digestible nutrients as does $261.50 worth of shelled 
corn at 40 cents per bushel, or $390 worth of oats at 28 cents per 
bushel. Again, 100 tons of sweet corn silage contains 27,792 pounds 
of digestible nutrients. To me these figures are most interesting 
and they surely explode the now prehistoric contention that sweet 
corn stalks are worthless as ensilage. 

So much for the cold end of my argument and now I will impart 
to you information which I have gleaned from personal observation. 
A certain customer of our Lake Mills factory last season planted 
200 acres of sweet corn. He is of the progressive type of farmers 
and practices economy whenever he can. He was seized with the 
idea that sweet corn stalks would make good silage and in order to 
demonstrate his theory purchased a silo of the Indiana Silo Com- 
pany, of Des Moines, and fifteen days after having finished picking 
his corn began the pack of the silage. After having filled the struc- 
ture about half full he allowed it to settle for a few days and then 
filled the remaining half. When the filling process was completed 
he scattered a layer of oats over it and allowed it to remain there 
until the first of November last. Upon uncovering it the silage was 
found to be in the very best of condition, and from November Ist 
until February 1st has furnished food for twenty-six head of cattle 
and fully two-thirds of the pack remains in the silo. This silo is 
eighteen feet in diameter and thirty-two feet high and contained 
190 tons of ensilage. I have said that twenty-six head has been 
furnished food from this silo since November ist, and this is sub- 
stantially true, but in order to keep history exactly correct, must 
add that a small quantity of dry stalks were kept in the yard where 
they might feed in the day if they so desired, but we learn that 
this variety of food was partaken of very sparingly, the silage 
apparently being entirely —o On the 29th day of January I 
called at the home of the owner of this silo and viewed these sweet 
corn ensilage-fed cattle and I must say that I never saw a finer 
looking lot of cattle—in the best of flesh, healthy looking and full 
of life. In procuring the material to fill his silo he used the stalks 
from about fifty acres. But now, gentlemen, let me have your right 
ear! The total cost of filling this silo was $48. Taking the figures 
of our Mr. Patterson, using shelled corn as a basis—100 tons of 
sweet corn silage equal to $261.50 worth of shelled corn, we can 
figure that our friend has secured fully $500 worth of food stuffs 
for just $48, and bear in mind that this $500 worth of winter food 
is a clean pickup, as the stalks had yielded their fruit and it had 
been marketed at our factory at $6 per ton. After filling his silo 
there remained in this field $1,500 worth of food stuffs which could 
have been utilized had he had occasion to use it. And, while we 
are dealing with dollars, let us soar. It is safe to say that Guring 
the past year fully 50,000 acres of Iowa soil bore sweet corn an 
figuring that each acre of stalks was worth $10 (as that is the ratio 
my friend realized from his fifty acres of silage) a shameful waste 
has been allowed and fully $500,000 worth of bovine food stuff has 
returned to mother earth without having performed its duty. 





















The process of filling a silo was interesting to me, and I will 
spend a moment on the subject. I hope there are some here to 
whom it will be a matter of news, and you silage and silo veterans 
may spend the time in napping as I will attempt nothing new on 
the subject. Attached to the cutter is a blower and as the chopped 
stalks are blown up a shoot a small stream of water is kept flowing 
jnto the blower to get the silage stored with just the proper 
moisture. The amount of moisture required varies in the different 
varieties, but in the packing of this 190 tons of sweet corn silage 
which my friend put up last fall just 1,000 gallons of water was 
used. : . 

This twenty-six head of cattle to which I have referred are two 
and three-year-old Holstein heifers, all of them springers and will 
begin to drop their calves about March Ist. About the 15th of 
February clover hay, corn or oats will be added to their diet in 





RALPH B. POLK, Greenwood, Ind. 


order to produce a flow of milk. Silage alone is not a milk produc 
ing food, but it gives life and vigor and mixed with a food that is 
milk producing accomplishes wonderful things. 

The weather man is not at all times kind to us, and in my 
section of the country we suffered much from drought the past year. 
The result was that in some instances those with whom we had 
contracts did not realize more than one-half a crop, and our friend 
with the silo was one of that number, but by utilizing a portion of 
stalks for silage, thereby gaining fuliy $500 worth of digestible 
nutrients, he was able to greatly increase the returns from his land. 
The discovery that sweet corn stalks make good ensilage is a sort of 
insurance for the grower, for if he is not able to market a dollar's 
worth of corn he still has his stalks—-the conservative valuation of 
which is $10 per acre when used as silage. 

The more thought I have given this subject the more important 
it appears to me, and I feel that it is our duty to acquaint our 
patrons with the possibilities of the hitherto almost detested sweet 
corn stalk. Our interests are closely interwoven wih those of the 
grower, and we should spare no effort in educating him in any line 
which tends to better conditions for him. Our efforts must be 
toward making the growing of sweet corn as profitable as possible 
and I know of no way that a greater gain in this direction can be 
made than by educating our farmer friends to utilize their sweet 
corn stalks for silage. 

I told you at the outset that I was venturing into a subject of 
which I knew nothing, and I believe I have convinced you that 
that statement was correct. However, this paper may provoke dis 
cussion, and if it does my purpose in attempting to write upon this 
hitherto unexploited subject will have been gained. I thank you. 





“THE CANNER AND HIS BUSINESS,” BY GEORGE W. 
DRAKE, OF IOWA. 


Ur. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is always a_ pleasure 
for me to do all I can to help along any good work which tends 
toward the betterment or elevation of the conditions of the business 
in which we are engaged; therefore, after giving the matter due 
consideration, knowing tl at the different branches or departments of 
our industry would be ably discussed and to the minutest detail by 
those who are infinitely more competent than I am, I have con- 
cluded to give the business in general my attention, discussing such 
points as I thought would be of value and yet which would doubt- 
less be passed unnoticed by other speakers. At the same time I am 
not ignorant of the fact that some of the things I am going to talk 
about are not going to be popular to any marked degree, and may 
not reflect creditably upon the business acumen of our industry. 
Remembering this, I adjure you, gentlemen. to exercise all patience 
and stay all judgment. If, by calling attention to certain flagrant 
wrongs and abuses, I can inspire deep thought and deliberate action 
resulting in any degree of relief, I shall feel that my efforts have 
been amply rewarded. 2 

The canning business is a very peculiar one as a whole, and one 
which no pessimist has ever dared to enter. Absolutely none but 
an optimist could enter the business and stay in it. We are like 
the florist who can, from the very seed of the rose, smell the 
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flower’s fragrance and see its beauty. So the packer can see in the 
seed (if he is fortunate enough to get the delivery for which he 
contracted in futures and if not he pays double or triple the future 
price for the same seed and in some instances from the same men 
only to find a 50 per cent germination, yet he smiles and sees in it 
the sprouting kernel, the tender blade, the maturing field, the filled 
cans, the satisfied jobber with the profits at his command in some 
local bank. The stern realities may be and in a great many 
instances are much the reverse from what he thought he saw in 
the early spring, yet his optimism is ever and anon the same. In 
this connection I fail to see why it should not be a part of the 
canner’s creed to consider that the seedsman who delivers short has 
nothing further of the same character of seed to sell regardless of 
price and if he should, there is no reason why he should not receive 
the same treatment at the hands of the packers that the packers do 
at the hands of the jobbers under the same circumstances, as abso- 
lutely no tolerance will be allowed or quarter given under conditions 
of this character. Mr. Packer, if you doubt this, try it once. Your 
action will have due consideration at the next jobbers’ association 
meeting if not before, and I am frank with you when I say it 
should have, receiving the very severest of condemnation at their 
hands. I will speak more fully of the jobbers’ association a little 
later on. 

Optimism omnipresent he struggles on. New up-to-date machinery 
he has to have, and, of course, buys the best there is. Time passes, 
he says he has used it four or five years, when as a matter of fac 
he has used it not to exceed six or eizht months, yet he discards it 
and puts in what he thinks is better. What other American manu- 
facturing business would tolerate such a procedure? None that I 
ean think of. Figuring on a basis of other manufacturing enter- 
prises of cleven months actual running time per year, did you ever 
stop to think that in every two years, or rather every twenty-two 
months of actual operating time, there is money enough spent for 
mechanical equipment to re-equip and partly rebuild every canning 
factory that operated during the year of nineteen ten? Tremendcus. 
is it not, when you come to think about it; yet, if you will take 
the time and give it proper consideration, you will find that I am 
correct. 

In the past by far too much of our machinery has been built on 
the order of the boy who after placing a small gasoline engine on 
a wheel-barrow imagined he had an up-to-date automobile. Now. 
please do not think I am contending that we have no good ma- 
chinery, as this is not the fact, because we have machinery that 
embodies the very thought, life and geniussof its inventor, which has 
stood the test of time under anything but favorable circumstances, 
and will compare favorably with any machinery in use today by any 
line of manufacture, and which, after time has effaced its usefulness 
by the advent of more modern equipment, will live as long as the 
industry has pleasing memories of the past. : 

Competition without merit is derogatory to the interests of any 
enterprise. <A liberal mixture of brains and conscience are always 
important factors in establishing worthy competition. Our enter- 
prise is a young one and on the whole our development from a 
mechanical standpoint has been nothing less than marvelous. We 
are still sadly in need of inventive geniuses of the Edison type. I 
believe we will see mighty changes in this branch of our industry 
in the next decade. , 


Labels. 


He has to have labels, so he takes the matter up with some of 
our best label houses. Names of flowers, brooks, forts, mighty war- 
riors and pretty maidens with other ideas too numerous to mention, 
each come in for their share of discussion before a choice is finally 
made. At last, after due deliberation, one of the ideas suggested is 
selected and pen design is furnished and a contract is entered into 
whereby the label in question is to be a four, five, six or more 
colors and gold. The artist worked hard and faithfully. Art is 
modestly advertised on one-half of the label by an ear of corn, a 
pumpkin or whatever article the label is designed for; the other 
half with the name of the packer and his address on it. The 
packer pays well for this label, and I will grant for the sake of 
argument that it is worth the price, from the label man’s stand- 
point, but it comes far short of filling the purpose for which it was 
intended, namely, ‘‘an advertising medium.” 

Gentlemen, as far from practical as Congress and the United 

States senate are in our line of business, they could see we were not 
putting printed matter enough on our labels, in consequence of 
which they forced us to add, “Guaranteed under the food and drug 
act of June 30, 1906.” It is my humble opinion that this com- 
pulsory admission on our labels should at least serve to put us to 
thinking that the average American is an intelligent consumer. He 
is more than eager to know exactly what he is eating, and how it 
was prepared. We as an industry have been penalized for our 
stupidity in neglecting this, the most important of all: “the educa- 
tion of the people who buy our products” as to their cleanliness 
and purity, making them worthy to be familiarly known as the 
“King” of the culinary department of every home, fitting in the 
highest sense to meet the demand of an intelligent, discerning 
yublic. 
' Stagnation in any line of industry is always the result of igno- 
rance. I am confident that if we will drop the pen and artistic 
designs of the artist, and adopt in lieu thereof the printer’s ink well 
mixed with brains for our labels, we will have taken one mighty 
stride toward increased consumption of canned goods. ‘True it is 
that men eat to live, but truer still they read to eat. Let the good 
old story of canned goods ring out on every label, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth. 

Last but not least, organized effort is also an important factor. 
“There is nothing new under the sun,” is not original with me or 
new to you; for instance, a great many of what we call twentieth 
century ideas are those that were brought out in some instances 
hundreds of years ago, but were failures on account of lack of 
organization. There is no reason why we should not have con- 
ecerted action: we have the jobbers’ associations of the different 
states, all working in perfect harmony, which is decidedly to their 
eredit. The cunning of this organization in my opinion is unsur- 
passed in any branch of business of like magnitude. You sell a 
man a carload of goods, who is not a member of the association, 
and you will receive proper attention in due time, either by its 
executive committee or before the association, with the result that 
you will wonder why you are not getting your share of a certain 
business, until you stop your selling to the objectionable party. 
These jobbers are men of brains and are well worthy of emulation. 
Why can we not stand together like they do? It will make a 
business for our industry such as we never dreamed of. 
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It is true we do have organizations, but what do they amount to? 
(I mean barring the National association, which I believe is doing 
a work the good effect of which will be felt even if they shoul 
stop now, which we are not going to allow them to do, for many 
years to come.) One thing we do is this: we send out statistics 
as to the number of cases packed for the exclusive use of the 
packer, so we think, yet they get into the press and are discussed 
from every standpoint as to their accuracy. _Did you ever stop to 
think when these statistics were being circulated broadcast with all 
the discussion that followed, that you did not hear one word from 
the jobbers as to the number of cases of canned goods in their 
hands when the 1910 pack was ready for the market? I am not 
ealling your attention to these things because I have any score to 
settle with the jobbers’ association; quite the contrary, I simply 
want to impress upon you that they are business men. You are at 
liberty to draw your own inference as to what we are. In passing, 
if it is good for the jobbers to know our business in this particular, 
it is quite as important that we should know his. An interchange 
of statistics would not be bad. 

In some states the associations have succeeded in getting a state 
eanning factory inspector appointed. In itself this is very com- 
mendable, but like a good many other commendable things, falls 
far short of meeting the demands in the case. Why, all you packers 
know, and every jobber as well, that the great unsatisfied demand of 
our business is lack of uniformity, a given standard always and 
ever the same. I am convinced that every state should have its 
association, which should appoint competent inspectors under whose 
supervision all the goods in the state.should be packed, keeping in 
close touch with every factory and seeing that their goods are 
packed according to the requirements of the association, annihilat- 
ing forever that giant of difference of opinion between buyer and 
seller of the standard of quality. These inspectors would also take 
the place of that never used committee of arbitration, and settle all 
controversy between the jobber and packer. 

They would also act in an advisory way and in an expert 
capacity in regard to our seed, as there is no question but that 
in a great many instances some of our packers do not exercise 
caution enough in regard to the purity of their seed, as there are 
eases where there is fully 20 per cent too much starch in the corn 
to pack quality, caused by perpetuating the seed or continuing its 
use too many years in sections of the country where there is a 
great deal of field corn grown. 

A certificate of membership would simply mean that so-and-so 
had met the requirements of the state and national associations, 
and all goods under their brands were packed under the direct 
supervision and inspection of experts, appointed by the association 
for that specific purpose. Jobbers then, together with the consuming 
world, would begin to take notice that we meant something besides 
a good time at conventions and a struggle for existence. 

This would enable us to keep close in touch with every depart- 
ment of the business, forever putting to an end suicidal business 
erazes, like the fellow who in a spell of despondency strolls down 
by cool Salome’s shady rills and with a reduced price takes one high 
dive into its healing waters only to emerge from the stagnant pool 
of a 50 per cent delivery or another from the ecstasies of antici- 
pated high prices, takes his aeroplane and soars to the lofty alti- 
tudes of no sales, only to suddenly descend after a big pack, with 
one deep, dull thud which needs no explanation. 

Gentlemen, I feel I have already trespassed too long on your 
valuable time, yet I have in this brief space been able to simply 
touch on a few of the many vital points which should occupy the 
attention and demand the action of those who are infinitely superior 
in thought and judgment to me. Permit me to say in conclusion, 
our business is worthy of the very best there is in us, and I trust 
that ere long we will each find ourselves with a worthy pilot at the 
wheel, able to anchor our ship of industry safely in the harbor of 
success, having established on a sane, safe basis one of America’s 
characteristic enterprises. 


“THE OUTSIDE LACQUERING OF CANNED GOODS,” BY 
— SEELEY, OF WASHINGTON. 


The writer has been granted the privilege, through the very kind 
oomey of Secretary Gorrell, of saying a few words on the ouiside 
lacquering of canned goods as a means of preserving the tins against 
rust; a permission which we value very highly and ho we can 
crave the indulgence of the members of this convention for a short 
time. While there are many here who are doubtless familiar with 
this process, still we think theere are many others to whom the 
information we will endeavor to give may not be out of place. 

Outside lacquering is not an experiment in any sense of the word, 
as it has been made use of for a good many years by the salmon 
and meat packers, and to some extent by the packers of practically 
all other lines of canned goods in this country. The bulk of foreign 
packages are lacquered, and in fact the exceptions to this process 
are chiefly among the fruit and vegetable packers of the United 
States. That its use is now increasing fast in the latter branches 
of this industry is evidenced by the fact that nearly all the heaviest 
yackers in California and some in Colorado and elsewhere are turn- 
ng out a large part of their goods finished in this way. 

The position held by a great many eastern cannerymen toward 
this process is, however, peculiar, as it has been employed by them 
as a curative instead of a preventative means. Lacquer is essen- 
tially a preventative agent against rust; the fact of its ability to 
cover up rusty cans and prevent their further impairment is the 
best proof of this, and if used as it should be in the first place, as 
a preventative, there will be no occasion for calling into requisition 
its curative power. The cost of freight, cartage, stripping, scouring, 
lacquering, and relabeling 500 cases of damaged goods, will exceed 
the original expense of the lacquering alone of a pack of 20,000 
cases of these goods, if the work were done in the cannery while 
the goods were being packed. This statement may seem exag- 
gerated, but in view of the figures we will give here later, think you 
will not find it overdrawn. Then, as a contrast between the pre- 
ventative and curative ability of lacquer, is it not a measure of 
economy to use it in the first place? In this connection the writer 
has occasionally met the argument, that on account of rusted goods 
being in some cases lacquered for the reasons stated above, this 


caused lacquered goods to suffer some depreciation or ° marke 

Now, we think any fair-minded member here will pa that te 
is not a sound argument against outside lacquering. These ».~ 
carry this depreciation on account of their being “rusted,” antl aan 
on account of their being lacquered. It is easily refuted by th 

fact that salmon and all other goods lacquered when packed be “4 
no depreciation whatever, but rather a premium on this account. 
and it will be the same with any other line of goods lacquered whey 
packed and put on the market as such. 6 

The causes of rust in canned goods are numerous. Doubtless 
every member here has had rusted goods to contend with at dif. 
ferent times, and for every instance of this kind that comes under 
his immediate notice there may be a score of others after the goeds 
leave his warehouse that he never sees. Ordinary tinplate is so 
susceptible to rust that it will stand hardly any exposure whatever 
and even the extra coated plate is not much better in this respect. 
Storage in faulty warehouses, exposure to frost under any condi. 
tions, a slight lack of care in not having cans perfectly clean and 
dry when storing in cannery warehouse, leakers in the pile or case 
which exude over the other cans, the dangers and accidents of 
transportation, these and many others are prolific causes of rust 
Some of these are avoidable on the part of the canner, and some are 
not. It is only necessary to follow up the market reports of the 
trade papers to ascertain what an immense amount of these rusty 
goods is dumped on the market in the course of a season. Besides 
the direct loss to the packer, which alone is in some instances 
ruinous, this damaged stuff is a menace to the trade generally, as 
it is sold at forced prices, which brings it directly in competition 
with clean goods of the same class. 

‘The cost of outside lacquering is a matter about which much 
misunderstanding exists among many canners not familiar with the 
process. ‘The figures given here are not guess work or theory, but 
are based on actual results obtained from many canners who ‘have 
been lacquering their goods for years. For example, fifteen to 
twenty-two gallons of lacquer, reduced and ready for application 
will iacquer up 1,000 cases of the ordinary No. 2 and No. 8 fruit 
and vegetable cans with the usual two dozen to a case. The cost 
of this lacquer, say of the common golden brown variety, after being 
reduced with benzine, according to the consistency of the body 
lacquer, will not be over 18 to 20 cents per gallon. Thus it will be 
seen that from $3 to $5 worth of lacquer will furnish material 
enough for 1,000 cases of these goods; the variations noted here are 
allowed for the different sizes of cans, and the local cost of the 
lacquer. In using the brighter colored lacquers, such as green gold 
red, blue, green, or bronze, about 50 per cent may be added to these 
figures. ‘ 

The methods of applying the lacquer are very simple. Machines 
are now made for doing this work, which will take cans at the rate 
of 2,000 or over cases per day, lacquer them with a nice even coat 
of lacquer all over their surface, and deliver them all dried and 
ready for piling at once. The cost of the process over and above 
that of the lacquer is simply that of handling the cans. This will 
vary, as for instance, many canners lacquer after processing and 
before cans are placed in pile, in which case three or four extra 
hands only are required for the work. When cans are lacquered 
after being stored in warehouse, advantage is taken of this work 
among salmon canners, for the final test for leaks and swells, which 
alone is worth the handling cf the goods. Generally speaking every 
eanner plans this work to suit his own particular view or con- 
venience; but whichever method is used it is an easy matter for 
ae acres man to figure out the small cost of this item of the 
work. 

Aside from its rust preventing qualities, the use of lacquer gives 
the can a much more presentable appearance, thus stimulating sales 
by creating a good impression, and which of itself is a forcible 
argument in its favor. Especially is this so in applying the lighter 
colored lacquers previously mentioned, any of which give a very 
handsome finish to the can. A striking instance of the use of 
lacquer as a display feature, in illustrating this argument, is 
afforded by an examination of Crosse & Blackwell’s and other Eng- 
lish goods, which depend on it not only for the preservation of the 
tin but also for the fine appearance of the can on the grocery shelf. 
The whole surface of these cans is covered with a handsome golden 
lacquer, with a small sticker label only. These goods make an 
excellent appearance, and the work is done at a very small expense. 
In fact, in the packing of English and other foreign goods, as much 
attention is generally given to the outside as to the inside of the 
can. Where canned foods have not acquired an established reputa- 
tion, the customer is guided in his choice of them to a great extent 
by their external attractiveness, and it is only logical to assume that 
the better the appearance the more goods will be sold. 

It is well known that the United States navy and army call for 
outside a mgt goods in their requisitions. Foreign importers, 
and especially those of Great Britain, to which go the great bulk of 
American exports of —— today, are very particular in this 
regard. To work up a good foreign trade it is essential that the 
goods be lacquered on the outside. An increased home consumption 
also must follow any decided improvement in the canning methods 
of today, that will favorably affect either the quality of the inside 
or the appearance of the outside of the can, or have a tendency to 
lessen the troubles of those handling these goods. There are many 
prominent supporters of the method we advocate here throughout 
the country among wholesale grocers, brokers and cannerymen. 

I will merely say further that it is his firm opinion that the time 
is not far distant when outside lacquering will be considered as 
necessary in the production of canned goods as any other of its 
features. Rusty goods are admittedly a serious problem to contend 
with by the canner and everybody else connected with the handling 
and sales of these goods. With a cheap, handy and effective pre- 
ventative within the reach of every packer, there can be no question 
but that its use will be extended so as to offset all the trouble, 
annoyance and losses, direct and indirect, caused by this menace to 
the trade. 

I beg to thank you for your kind attention. If my effort may, 
even in a small way only, tend toward the betterment of this 
ns ag industry, I shall feel that it has not been altogether 
useless. 











RESIDENT COBB: The first thing to come be- 
fore this meeting is the reading of the minutes 
of our annual meeting, which was held at the 
city of Portland, Me., some time after our meet- 
ing in Atlantie City. You probably all under- 
stand that our Association is organized under 
the laws of the state of Maine, which makes it 

necessary for us to hold our annual meeting in that state. 

We will now listen to the reading of the minutes of the meet- 

ing that was held in Maine last March. 

Whereupon the Secretary read the notice for the meeting 
and minutes of the meeting, held at No. 341 Fourth street, in 
the city of Portland, Me., on the 1st of March, 1910. 

Mr. Faser: I move that the minutes as read be adopted. 

Which motion was duly seconded and declared unanimously 
earried. 

PRESIDENT Coss: We will now listen to the report of our 
Treasurer, Mr. Thomas A. Scott. 

Whereupon Mr. Scott read his annual report. 

Mr. Scorr: If it is thought necessary to read the items I 
will do so, but I rather judge the totals are all you care to 
hear. We have a balance on hand, or had a balance on hand on 
February 14, 1910, of $2,160.45; we have received during 1910 
amounts making up a total of $5,165.45, out of which we have 
expended up to date $588.40, leaving a balance in the treasury 
at the date of this statement of $4,577.05, consisting of cer- 
tificate of deposit in the National Bank of Cadiz, Ohio, of 
$800 and cash in bank $3,777.05. 

PRESIDENT Coss: Gentlemen, I think it would be well to 
accept that report, subject to the approval of someone whom 
you may wish to name to audit it. A motion is in order to 
that effect. 

Mr. FasBer: I move that the report be accepted, and re- 
ferred to the auditing committee. 

PRESIDENT Cops: I don’t know that we have an auditing 
committee. 

Mr. T. A. Scorr: There was one appointed last year. 

Mr. Faper: Then I move to refer it to that committee. 

Motion was duly seconded and declared unanimously carried. 

PRESIDENT Cops: I wish to state that the amount we now 
have on hand will be somewhat reduced when we pay what we 
owe to the National Canners’ Association. I don’t know just 
how much that will be, but in the neighborhood of $900. The 
arrangement that we have with the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion this year is, as you no doubt all know, that instead of 
charging each and all of us the $2-a-head badge fee, we were 
to pay from our Association a lump sum, thus getting free 
admission for all, and I hope you agree with that arrangement. 
If not, now is the time to object. We have found that this 
new arrangement has worked out very well, and I hope you 
are all satisfied. 

Our Association is in excellent shape, and the business dur- 
ing the last year has been carried on by holding several meet- 
ings, and if we haven’t done all we should have done we aimed 
to do it. The directors and the officers have worked in har- 
mony, and we have had the full codperation of all our mem- 
bers, and can truthfully say that the Machinery and Supplies 
Association is in splendid shape. I will not elaborate on what 
we have done and have not done during the past year, but if 
you are willing to accept that as the report of your President 
and directors, I would be very glad to have you do so. 

Mr. ScHAEFFER: I move that we accept the report of the 
President and directors. ; 

Mr. FaBer: I second the motion. 

Motion declared carried. 

PRESIDENT Coss: I think before we go any further that it 
would be in order to name the committee on nominations, to 
make recommendations for officers for the coming year. How 
will you have this committee named? 

Mr. FaBer: I move you, Mr. President, that the chair ap- 
point a committee on nomination of officers. Any number you 
would like to have? 

PRESIDENT Cops: I should think three would be ample. 

Mr. Faser: Make it a committee of three. 

Motion was duly seconded and declared unanimously carried. 

PRESIDENT Cops: I will appoint Mr. Faber, Mr. Doyle and 
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Mr. Kronau, and the committee has permission to retire at any 
time to perform the work assigned to them. 

Gentlemen, with these remarks we will return to routine 
business. We have a letter here which I will ask our Seere- 
tary to read. 

The Secretary then read the letter, as follows: 

To the Officers and Members of the Canning Machinery 

and Supplies Association Generally : 

I herewith tender my resignation as vice-president, being unable 
to give the time and attention which it requires. 

Wishing the association prosperity in the future such as it has 
had in the past, I beg to remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. T. WHITEHURST. 

PRESIDENT Cops: Gentlemen, what is your pleasure? 

Mr. W. H. SmirH: I move to accept the resignation of Mr. 
Whitehurst. 

Mr. R. P. Scorr: I move that a vote of thanks be given to 
Mr. Whitehurst for the work he has done. 

PRESIDENT Cops: Are you willing to add that to the original 
motion, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. SMITH: Certainly. 

Mr. KitrtrepGe: Mr, President, does the term of the Vice- 
President expire with the election of new officers? It seems 
to me they ought to hold over that long. 

Mr. WITHERELL: Mr. President, may I answer that ques- 
tion? 

PRESIDENT CoBB: Most certainly. 

Mr. WITHERELL: I think the term of office would not cease 
until the annual meeting in Maine. 

PRESIDENT Coss: I think it would be in order to go ahead 
with this. I will put the motion as amended. 

Motion was put and declared carried. 

PRESIDENT Cops: I might remark that we all very much 
regret to be obliged to accept the resignation, as Mr. White- 
hurst has been very efficient in our work, but if any men in 
the Machinery and Supplies Association can afford to go to 
Europe, they ought to have their resignations accepted. 

I think this is an opportune time to ascertain something. in 
regard to the holding or the not holding of a machinery exhibit 
next year. I don’t know that it should be placed on record, 
but it might be well for us to bring out a few views on that 
line. If anyone has any now, we will listen to them. 

Mr. T. A. Scorr: Mr. President, there does not seem to be 
anybody that wants to speak on that subject. We are all 
familiar with the fact that two years ago we passed a resolu- 
tion to hold a machinery exhibit every other year. During the 
last week I have found a great many of you that did not seem 
to be in favor of continuing that arrangement. Some of you 
thought that we ought to hold an exhibit every year, and I 
for one would like to have a free expression on that subject. 

Mr. WiTHERELL: Mr. President, to get the proposition be- 
fore the house, I will make a motion that we hold an annual 
meeting, or rather hold an exhibition annually from this time 
forward. I only make that motion to get it before the house, 
so that we can properly talk about it, otherwise we are out of 
order. 

Motion was duly seconded. 

Mr. C. A. Suypam: Mr. President, I think we have the 
right to hold an exhibition every year, but I think it would 
be much better to make a motion to hold it next year, and go 
no further at this time. 

PRESIDENT Coss: It would seem to me unwise for us to say 
what we are going to do for some time in the future, because 
it has already been shown that we don’t know what we want 
to do one year hence. We would: be yery glad to hear from 
others on the same subject. any 

Mr. WITHERELL: Answering Mr. Suydam’s suggestion, I 
only made the motion so that it could be thoroughly discussed. 
I would like to hear from others, and have them express them- 
selves fully on the subject. Two years ago we passed a reso- 
lution that we hold exhibitions every other year. Now, that 
can be amended and changed. You can change it two years 
hence or one year hence, if you want to. 

PRESIDENT Copp: Mr. Ayars, we would very much like to. 
hear from you on the subject. 

Mr. Ayars: Mr. President, I don’t know that I have a very 
strong inclination one way or the other. I feel that we ought 















to find out what the canners prefer. If they prefer that we 
should have an exhibition each year, I am in favor of it, but 
I think it would be well for us to get their ideas. Personally, 


I think it would be well to hold an exhibition next year, and 
the arrangement for succeeding years to be made then. 
very 


PRESIDENT CoBB: I would much like to have a free 
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FRED H. KNAPP, Westminster, Md. 
expression on this matter, and would rather have you say it 
here than after you get outside. 

Mr. Wescott: Mr. President, I would like to have an ex- 
pression from the canners, to ascertain what they desire us 
to do. 

PRESIDENT Coss: I think it would be well for us to ask 
their views, but I think we also should have some views of 





A. J. 


WITHERELL, Chicago, Ill. 
our own on the subject. Let us have some of our own views 
before we ask for others, especially since we are here and they 
are not. Your officers want to know your ideas, otherwise they, 
won’t know what they are doing. 

Mr. Sr. JoHN: I think it is a fact that the meetings have 
been somewhat dull without our exhibition. I believe that is 


the sentiment that we all hear from canners, and I am in favor 
of an exhibition next year. 

Mr. Cranston: So far as our company is concerned, I would 
say that last year with no exhibits it was dull, and it was our 
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idea that we ought to have an exhibit next year, and then j¢ 
anything should come up that it was not well to have an ex. 
hibition, we could cut it out and not bind ourselves to have 
these exhibits yearly, because we don’t know what may come 
up to upset our plans. As I understand it, the reason we 
didn’t have an exhibit last year was that we wanted to try it 


i 


DANIEL G. TRENCH, Chicago, Lil. 





without one. We all know how it was at Atlantic City; the 
attendance was small, and no business done. The expense of 
installing the exhibits is always great, but I would be glad to 
follow the suggestion of Mr. Suydam, that we have an exhibit 
next year, and then see what the year of 1913 brings forth. 
Mr. SuypAM: I think you will all agree with me that we are 
strong ourselves, and we are working closely together now, so 





W. Y. BOGLE, New York, N. Y. 


just let us go to work and talk over the matter with the other 
association, and go ahead with our exhibit next year, and I 
think if we have an exhibit next year we can afford to allow 
the following years to take care of themselves. 

PRESIDENT Cops: We would like to hear from others. | 
think it would be in order to ask anyone here who is not in 
favor of the exhibit, to rise and let us hear the reasons. 

Mr. R. P. Scorr: I am in favor of having an exhibit every 
other year—I was in favor of that last year; still, I have seen 
another argument since that time. It seems to me, when we 




















counted up the expense at that time, we thought it would not 
pay, perhaps. Another point was that there was little differ- 
ence in supplies from one year to another. There may be a 
little improvement in detail, but it seems to me like the same 
exhibit over again, while every two years there might be some 
quite important changes, and I have thought that everybody 
would be more interested and more desirous of having exhibits 
every other year than every year. That seems to be the opinion 
among our members. Now, so far as that is concerned, the 
prevailing opinion among machinery men and canners seems 
to be that they prefer to go back to having exhibits every year. 
I have talked with a great many on the subject, and it seems 
to ma that we better talk the matter over before we change in 
any way. I decidedly think there ought to be an expression 
of opinion, especially as the matter of expense is a big item. 
We ought to have the views of a number of the large manu- 
facturer’s, some of which have been expressed here. 

Mr. AvaRS: I did not in- 
tend to say anything that 
would indicate that I wanted 
anything done outside of 
what the Canners’ Associa- 
tion wants to do. 

PRESIDENT Coss: I am 
asking now to hear from 
those who are not in favor 
of the idea of an annual ex- 
hibit. Is there anyone in 
this convention who is 
against holding a machinery 
exhibit next year? It would 
seem to be almost useless 
for us to spend any more 
time on the subject, because 
we all seem to agree abso- 


lutely. Is there anyone else 
who wishes to offer any- 
thing? 

Mr. Bocite: Mr. Presi- 


dent, I think that the selec- 
tion of the place of holding 
the convention rests with a 
joint committee of the three 
associations. 

PRESIDENT Coss: No, sir; 
I do not understand it, and 
I don’t think there is any 
such general understanding. 
I don’t think it has been 
done any two years in the 
same way, and i don’t know 
how it is going to be done 
this year. Have you any 
information on that subject, 
Mr. Scott? 

Mr. T. A. Scort: No; I 
think it is well for us to 
know at this time where it 
is going to be held. 

PRESIDENT CoBB: I should 
think that there would be 
two representatives from 
each association named to 
consider that question. 

Mr. BoGLe: It seems to 
me, Mr. President, that it 
would be proper for us to 
where we are going to meet. 

PRESIDENT Cops: I feel sure that our Association will have 
a voice in the location of the next year’s convention. We have 
worked in harmony during the past year with the other asso- 
ciations, and we have every reason to feel that that harmony 
will extend over 1911. 

Mr. BocitE: Referring to the constitution, it would seem 
to me the passing of a resolution on the subject of holding the 
convention is a matter for the directors of the Association to 
work out. 

PRESIDENT Coss: Yes; does anyone else want to offer any- 
thing—any further remarks? Are you ready for the question? 
Is there any way, Mr. Witherell, in which you wish to alter your 
original motion. 

Mr. WITHERELL: I only made the motion to get an expres- 
sion from the Association. I am in favor of an exhibit, and [ 
am willing to make my motion read that the Machinery and 
Supplies Association hold an exhibit next year. 

Mr. Suypam: Mr. President, I would like to amend that 


know the facilities of the place 


motion in some way, because, according to our bylaws, we can- 
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condition of servitude. 
among you, but we have done as well as we could, and we have 
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not hold an exhibit next year. We will have to amend our 
bylaws in that respect. I think it is governed by Article 8. 

PRESIDENT Cops: Will the Setretary read Article 8? 

Whereupon the Secretary read same. 

Mr. WITHERELL: That absolutely does not affect the motion. 

PRESIDENT Cops: The motion is made and seconded that we 
hold a machinery exhibit next year, and the motion has been 
seconded. 

Whereupon the motion was put and declared carried. 

PRESIDENT Cops: Is there anything else to come before the 
meeting? 

Mr. St. JoHN: Mr. President, I believe at this time it 
might be well to express a little appreciation of Mr. Frank 
E. Gorrell’s services not only as Secretary and Treasurer of 
the National Canners’ Association, but of the great help he has 
been to us. I think we are all aware of the great amount of 
work he has done in the past year, and I know that he has 
worked when he ought to 
have been in bed, and I 
think an expression from the 
Machinery and Supplies As- 
sociation would be a grate- 
ful act, and therefore I will 
move that we express to Mr. 
Gorrell our gratitude, and 
vote him the sum of $250. 

Motion duly seconded. 

PRESIDENT Coss: I want 
to state that I feel that is 
very much in order. Mr. 
Gorrell has done much for 
our Association during the 
past year and, in fact, has 
done much for the welfare 
of our whole industry, as 
well as our particular one. 
[ want to say that there is 
no one man outside of our 
Association who has even 
begun to help us as Mr. Gor- 
rell has. I cannot empha- 
size that too much. All in 
favor of Mr. St. John’s mo- 
tion signify by saying aye. 


Motion declared  unani- 
mously carried. 
PRESIDENT Coss: Is there 


anything else to come before 
this meeting? 

Mr. T. A. Scorr: Mr. 
President, as regards the lo- 
cation of the convention for 
next year, [ am informed 
that Judge Lynn, represent- 
ing the city of Rochester, is 
in the hall and will no doubt 
be glad to say something in 


favor of Rochester. (Ap- 
plause. ) 
PRESIDENT COBB: We 


would be very glad to hear 
from him. 

Whereupon Judge Lynn 
tendered to the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation a cordial invitation 
to hold their next session at Rochester, N. Y. 

PRESIDENT Copp: The Judge did not put his words in the 
form of a motion, but I infer that he would like to have you 
come to Rochester next year. (Laughter.) We are very glad 
to hear from the Judge, because we want to know what he 
wants. 

JupGe Lynn: If I had felt that it was in order I would 
have made that as a motion before I sat down. (Laughter.) 

PRESIDENT Copp: If there are any representatives present 
from New Orleans or St. Louis or St. Paul, or any other saintly 
cities, we would like to hear from them. If there are none 
present, we will now listen to the report of the Committee on 
Nominations. 

Mr. FaBer: Mr. President, I desire to say that the commit- 
tee was actuated by the desire to serve the very best interests 
of this Association without regard to race, color or a previous 
There are numbers of good men 


selected men that are well acquainted with the requirements of 











this organization, and we feel that they will serve us well and 
faithfully. We make the following nominations: 

For President, Thomas A. Scott. 

For Vice-Presidents, G. A. Bissing and J. A. Hanna. 

For Treasurer, George W. Cobb. 

For Clerk, Alden Spring. 














EK. M. LANG, JR., Portland, Me. 


For Directors: A. F. W. St. John, W. H. Smith, Thomas 
A. Seott, George W. Cobb, C. A. Suydam, E. H. Temple and 
Theodore Cobb. 

PRESIDENT Coss: It is all right, with one very notable 
exception. I don’t know how to spend my own money, and I 
therefore don’t believe I know how to spend the money of 
others. I wish there could be some change as to that one 
office. What will you do with the report of the Committee on 
Nominations of officers for the year 1911? 

Mr. Knapp: I move that the report be accepted. 


Motion seconded and declared carried unanimously. 
PRESIDENT COBB: 


I feel very happy in turning over the 
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chair to a very worthy successor. 
troducing to you Mr. T. A. Scott. 

PRESIDENT Scott: It is needless to say that I am very much 
elated to be elected to the Presidency of such a grand or- 
ganization as we have here. You all know that two years ago 
we had dissension among ourselves, and also dissension with 


I have the pleasure of in- 





R. P. SCOTT, Cadiz, O. 


the allied associations, but owing to the very diplomatic man- 
agement of our worthy President, who has just retired, perfect 
harmony now prevails. I think we are very much indebted to 
Mr. Cobb, and also to the Board of Directors. 

Two years ago we had an association that was in debt. Today 
we have an association that has actually money at interest. 
It is a novel thing for this association. 

I think we will proceed at once to our order of business. 
Is there any new business, if not a motion to adjourn will 
be in order. I know you are all anxious to get out. 

Whereupon motion was made to adjourn, which was duly 
seconded and declared carried. 
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Eighth Annual Meeting of the National Canned Goods and Dried 


Fruit Brokers’ Association 


FIRST SESSION 
Tuesday, February 7, 1911 


sy HE session was ‘called to order by President 
Charles 8S. Jones, of Jones Bros., Peoria, [Iil., 
at 2:30 P. M., Tuesday, February 7, 1911. 
President Jones said: Gentlemen, it is my very 
pleasant duty to call this meeting to order. It 
is the Eighth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ 
Association. It is the Fourth National Convention of the 
allied industries. So it would seem to me, although I do not 
claim to be as well acquainted with the work as some others, 
that we are four laps ahead of the two other associations. 


The first thing on our program this afternoon is the roll 
eall, and as the secretary has a registration of practically 
every broker here, if there is no objection we will dispense 
with the roll call, there being undoubtedly far more than a 
quorum present. i : 

The next order of business is the reading of the minutes of 
the previous meeting. . 

On motion of Mr. Gilbert, the reading of the minutes was 
dispensed with. 

PRESIDENT JONES: The next order is the appointment of 
special committees. Now, gentlemen, I am prepared to appoint 
those committees with the exception of one, and if you will 
pardon me I will just let that number on the program be 
passed for the present, and before adjournment | will an- 
nounce the committees. 

The constitution provides that at the annual meeting the 
president shall make a report to the board of directors before 
presentation here. I have a report which is not very long, 
and which was submitted to the board of directors yesterday, 
and with your permission I will read it. 

PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


Fellow Members of the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association: It is, gentlemen, a high honor indeed to be 
president of the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers 
Association, but one must not be unmindful of the fact that in 
accepting the honor he assumes responsibilities of no mean 
proportion. ; 

As the name implies, our association is national in character 
and scope; its membership is composed of men of brains, busi- 
ness acumen, etc., from Maine to California; men representing 
as selling agents one of the greatest commercial industries in our 
country, so it is little wonder that there is honor and responsi- 
bilities in being cages oy of such an organization. 

In accepting the office of president at Atlantic City one year 
ago I did so with the understanding that I was to have the sup- 
ort of not a part but of all of the members. This I believe I 
Dave had, but part of it has been of the silent kind, not to be 
dispised by any means, but it would —. about so much bet- 
ter results if it were of the other kind, the initiative, so to speak. 
It is very hard, in fact next to impossible, for your Officers to 
be fully acquainted with conditions in all parts of the country 
and to know along just what lines to work. If each member 
of this association would take an active interest in its work 
and correspond with its officers relative to matters that are of 
benefit to brokers I am confident that there is no end to the benefits 
to be derived. 

We have passed the experimental stage and today we are rec- 
ognized as one of the strong commercial organizations of the coun- 
try. As I stated at the convention of the Wisconsin pea packers, 
never in our commercial history has the necessity of organiza- 
tion been as apparent as it is toda and the broker that is 
eugible to membership with us is positively —— in his own 
light by going it alone. One of the largest canners in the United 
States said to me only a short time ago that he thought the 
brokers’ convention was doing a world of good and was to be 
commended, and that as far as his firm was concerned they would 
be represented in the future only by association brokers. 

We must remember that it is not within our province to de- 
mand that a canner sell only through association brokers, but 
it is within our province to show Mr. Canner by our honorable 
and upright dealings, our earnest purpose to stand for a square 
deal between buyer and seller that it is to his best interest to 
work through association brokers wherever possible. 

A broker to be successful must first of all be honest, honest 
in purpose and honest in his dealings. He is selling goods for brains 
to brains, and he must stand for a square deal at all times. He 
must be resourceful as well as tactful, must understand his re- 
speneineity. When he accepts the account of a canner he is 
t 





eir selling agent for certain prescribed territory and if he does 
not give the account the attention it deserves he is dishonest to 
his principal. 

Ohe of the itiable things about the brokerage business to my 
mind is the aty 


vision of brokerage. As I stated to the wholesale 
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grocers at their national convention, the broker who offers or 
makes a division of brokerage indicates plainly to the buyer that 
he is only 50 per cent of a broker. 

I believe that there is less of this being done at the present 
time than ever before, and this association is responsible for the 
present conditions; this fact in itself more than pays for all of 
the time and money spent the past eight years. 

It seems hardly necessary for me at this time to go into de- 
tails of our_work the past year, as you will hear of that from 
our very efficient secretary and the chairmen of your various 


committees. 
As your president during the year I made four special trips 
to Chicago in connection with your work; in addition to this I 


held numerous consultations with your secretary and chairman 
of the Executive Committee when I visited Chicago on my personal 
business. 

In May I attended the convention of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association at Louisville, and called there at that time 
the chairman of the Committee on Standards and Arbitration 
and your first vice-president. We were accorded every courtesy 
possible and in every way made to feel that we were among 
friends. During the session they approved our plan of arbitra- 
tion and also passed the sponte resolution: “We reaffirm our 
former declarations recognizing the National Canned Goods and 
Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association and commend them for their ex- 
pressed desire to co-operate with us on matters of mutual interest.” 
_In November, in company with the chairman of the Arbitra- 
tion Committee I attended a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the National Wholesale Grocers in New York, and the final 
plans for arbitration were adopted. 

In December with a number of your officers we attended the 
Executive Committee meeting of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion at Cleveland, at which time the canners ratified the arbitra- 
tion plan. We were yes sey 3 received by this committee, and we 
were present and took part in all of their sessions. 

With your secretary I attended the Wisconsin 
annual meeting at Milwaukee and we were delighted with our 
reception and I would strongly advise our members to attend 
canners’ conventions, state and national, whenever possible. 

It cannot help but be apparent to us all that as far as our 
association is concerned, thanks to the earnest work of the offi- 
cers that preceded my administration, that it is on a solid founda- 
tion and its scope for usefulness unlimited. If this is true, and 
we all must admit that it is true, we must strive by associated 
endeavor to reach a higher goal. ‘There has come before your 
officers this year many matters of grave importance that in a 
manner were of a delicate nature. If we have erred in our 
actions I sincerely trust you will think of them as “sins of com- 
mission and not of omission,’ the former I believe pardonable, 
the latter never. 

To increase or widen our scope of usefulness I recommend a 
large increase in membership. We have today with us possibly 
80 per cent of the distributing power in canned goods and dried 
fruits, but in point of numbers we are lacking. It is te be hoped 
that before we adjourn that each member present will pledge 
his loyalty to the Membership Committee, thus assuring a large 
increase in numerical strength. It has been suggested that we 
broaden’ our scope by changing our name to the National Whole- 
sale angen 4 Brokers’ Association, admitting to membership all 
brokers selling the wholesale grocery trade. I think the sugges- 
tion one worthy of careful consideration and trust it will be 
thoroughly discussed during our convention. As your president 
it would be improper for me to offer any recommendation, but I 
sincerely ae ee will give it the consideration it deserves. 

The proposed advance in freight rates has been widely dis- 
cussed the past year. When the Association of Shippers of the 
United States protested against the advance to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission we were represented by a committee and 
our protest is on file. 

Express rates are in my opinion extortionate, especially as they 
pertain to samples of canned goods and dried fruits. We have 
joined with the canners in their effort to reduce same, and I 
recommend that an active campaign be waged toward that end. 

It cannot help but be apparent to each one of us that our 
prosperity depends largely—in fact, wholely—upon the canner and 
the wholesale grocer. If this is correct our mutuality of interests 
admits of no argument; for years the oe industry has been 
assailed by many of our great daily and wee ly papers; mislead- 
ing statements, statements without the least foundation of fact 
have been printed and spread broadcast over the land that many 
canned goods were harmful, deleterious to health, etc., which we 
all know to be untrue. Within the past two years the National 
Canners’ Association has undertaken to tell the public the truth 
about canned goods, and I know they are telling the truth and all 
the truth, and when the housewife knows the truth consumption 
of canned goods will increase twofold, and when they do your 
earning capacity increases in proportion. 

Their campaign is being carried on under what is known as the 
publicity campaign, and I believe that every broker in canned 
goods is vitally interested in its success. As president of this 
association I have been acquainted with its operation and I take 
pleasure in saying to you that it is being carried on along broad 
and liberal lines and that every dollar that is being spent is 
being aaent honestly. I believe that every one of us have a moral 
responsibility in this campaign, that we should not shirk it, but 
should put our shoulder to the wheel and assist. With that end 
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in view I issued a letter to our members, calling their atten- 
tion to same and asking that each one contribuie a small amount 
to help defray the expenses. I am pleased to state that many 
members responded; to those of you that did not we can make 
no demands, but we ask you to carefully consider the proposi- 
tion, decide with yourself whether it will not be money well 
spent, and in your own interest, if you subscribe a small amount 
annually for three years. 

At this time I desire to publicly acknowledge my appreciation 
of the kindness and courtesy extended to us during the past year 
























































































JAMES M. HOBBS, 
Secretary National Brokers’ Association. 


by the officers and members of the National Canners’ Association, 
also the State Canners’ Association, the California Dried Fruit 
Association, the Machinery Supplies Association, the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, the National Association of Bro 
kers in Refined Sugar, and our trade press. Each one is worthy 
of individual thanks and commendations and each member of our 
association should be mindful of same. 

At our convention in Atlantic City last year Mr. Bethard, presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, strongly 
recommended in his address to us an association of associations 
that could take up matters of mutual interest. I heartily ap 
prove of same and trust your Committee on Co-operation can 
bring same about the coming year. 

As our association grows in numbers and usefulness there 
becomes more apparent the necessity of at least quarterly meet- 
ings of your board of directors and I hope it will receive due 
consideration at your hands. 

Briefly I want to mention “Arbitration,” not to detract in any 
way from the honor or glory due the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Silver, but to state that I consider it the greatest accom 
plishment of the association—originated by us and adopted by the 
canners and wholesale grocers after months of hard work by your 
committee. 

In closing it is my very great pleasure to recognize the faithful 
service performed by your secretary, Mr. J. M. Hobbs; truly he 
has been the “man behind the gun,” and everything that we have 
accomplished has largely been due to his honest efforts in carry- 
ing out the work of that office. 

» » no less degree do I thank the officers of the association, the 
chairmen and members of the various committees, and last but 
not least, the individual members of the association, from whom 
I have had a cordial reception and courteous treatment. 

In closing my term of office, I assure you of my unswerving 
loyalty to the association, and to my successor my congratula- 
tions and assurance of my best efforts in his behalf. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
President Jones called for report of the treasurer, which was 
submitted and read by Mr. H. C. Gilbert, of the Harry C 
Gilbert Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., as follows: 

















Receipts. 

Balance on hand February 5, 1910....................$1,835.30 
nc. chenckaepss oes d neh abuneceddhaces 126.00 
i nn CID. conc dcndesvcescestedbesaceonoess 57.50 
rs ee Cie. . 6k 6s seat od eb acdastiebnae 100.40 
ee Ce oa cid cease Wet tt weee tue ha pias 2,901.45 

$5,020.65 

Disbursements. 

ER RN 6 6.0 .0."d-6 4.0.0 bo Ore fia Se 010 6-0 08 6 aCe: 65m oe a 
Stenographic expense, secretary's office................. 221.50 
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EE © cA and ein a he che reine win hd, bik @ oa me we oe verre 14.00 
Printing report of 1910 meeting; booklet of speeches. ... 298 7F 
ne ON SR errr rr eee “57-50 
J. L. Flannery, Jr., salary and expense not included in i: 
OR BER RE eee er ee oe 438.12 
Stenographic reporter, Atlantic City................ rod 142.35 
Printing, stationery and supplies................ wet o% 395 94 
I iat. aA lal aces 4 ake SASS BAKO Oa beh aed. 8 nai 850 
EI RS RRR SIE Ley ER pe eS ORNS Nn i Ee me iia se 
Expense of Atlantic City convention and special meetings i 
of committees, Louisville, New York, Cleveland, Mil- 
Ce aba bae coach he bdn aad Shs heh es 00 Ss Sb Kass 1,119.38 
IN IN. Sa hs iso or wistk Gee PE 4 6a eas Sei i ae 1,512.00 


$5,020.65 

PRESIDENT JONES: What will you do with the treasurer’s 
report ? 

Mr. E. P. Situs, of Chicago: Mr. President, I move that it 
be referred to the Finance Committee. I would like to eal] 
your attention to Article IV, Section 7 of our by-laws, in 
which it states that the treasurer’s report will be referred 
io the Finance Committee, and a copy of the same be sent to 
each member. That has not been done. 

PRESIDENT JONES: That course will be followed, and the 
report will be sent out with the printed report of the proceed- 
ings of this convention. 

The motion by Mr. Sills was put and carried, and the report 
so referred. 

PRESIDENT JONES: The next thing is the report of the 
secretary. I would like to say in that connection that we 
inaugurated early in this year’s work a system of vouchers 
for all moneys that are paid out by the association. The 
bills are sent to the secretary, vouchers are prepared, which 
are O. K-ed by the secretary, then approved by the chairman 
of the Finance Committee and by the president. The treas- 
urer then draws a check for the amount. I simply mention 
that as one of the details that we have taken up and worked 
out so as to be prepared to furnish detailed reports from the 
officers. We will now hear from Secretary Hobbs. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY HOBBS. 


This is our eighth annual meeting and marks the conclusion 
of the seventh year of our organization. We have a membership 
today of 360, including the branch offices of voting members The 
net membership is 286. . 

During the past year we have admitted thirty-three members 
and have at present on file ten applications for membership In 
addition to that I understand Mr. Rouse, chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, has in hand a large number of applications 
on a special proposition, which I believe he intends to put before 
this or a subsequent meeting. e 

There have been a number of resignations, the exact number of 





E. P. SILLS, Chicago, Il. 


which I am not prepared to state, but they do not exceed fifteen. 
We have lost three members by death—Mr. William Kemmler, 
Jr., Pittsburg; Mr. M. F. Boswell, St. Louis, and Mr. Walter 
Ross, Fort Worth, Tex. Unfortunately, the news of the demise 
of these gentlemen was not reported to the secretary at the time, 
so that no action was taken by him. I think it would be very 
becoming at this or some subsequent session to adopt proper reso- 
a and notify the families of these deceased members of our 
action. 

A study of our membership from a geographical standpoint 
shows us woefully weak in some localities, including some large 
cities, but our strength at other points forcibly demonstrates the 
possibility of largely recruiting our membership in the weak sec- 
tions. In New Orleans, New York, Boston, San Francisco, Los 
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Angeles, St. Louis and Chicago we have a very creditable number 
of members, and I believe if the effort is made we can obtain 
an equally large membership in other sections, such, for instance, 
as Denver, Portland and Seattle, where we practically have none. 
This situation was quite apparent in the appointment of our 
Committee on Arbitration in Denver, where we were obliged to 
go outside of the organization because of an insuthcient member- 
ship there from which to make the appointments. I believe that 
this condition of affairs is due more to indifference than to any 
desire on the part of the brokers in these localities to remain 
out of the organization. 

I think that the Membership Committee should arrange to co- 
operate more closely with the secretary's office, to enable him to 
bring about better results in the way of securing new members. 
The secretary's office has done the best it could, but it cannot 
be expected to do all of the work in the matter of increasing 
our membership. Your sec- 
retary has endeavored to 
inaugurate a system of 
monthly letters to members. 
Unfortunately, it has not 
always been possible | to 
make these as “newsy” as 
we would like, beyond the 
posting of names of appli- 
eants and those elected to 
membership. Suggestions in 
this matter would be ap- 
preciated, as I believe the 
interest of members can be 
stimulated if we had sub- 
jects of mutual interest to 
keep before them. 

A situation that the sec- 
retary’s office finds rather 
hard to meet is the great 
number of complaints that 
come from our members 
concerning trade abuses. It 
seems as though some of us 
look upon the office as a 
panacea for all ills. In 
many cases we have been 
able in a measure to cor- 
rect the trouble, but more 
frequently the complaints 
are of a nature making it 
practically impossible to ac- 
complish anything. In some 
instances we might have 
done something if the com- 


plaining member had not 
asked that the matter be 
kept confidential, or in 
other words, he doesn’t 
want his name drawn in 
for fear that he might 
jeopardize his _ standing 


either with his jobber or 
packer. In other cases the 
complaints are of such a 
general nature, involving 
no specific charge, that 
there has been nothing we 
could hold to to get after 
the offending party. 

I think that it would be 
well, in addition to the 
committees we now have, 
if we could have a griev- 
ance committee, or one that 
could work with the secre- 
tary and assist him in 
passing on matters of that 
sort. 

Most of these complaints 


I have referred to our 
president, and he has 
agreed in many of them 


there was nothing we could 
do; but we do not like to 
turn a member down with- 
out trying to accomplish 
something for him, and we 
have written many offend- 
ing parties with this end 
in view, succeeding in some 
instances in correcting the President National Canned 
trouble, or at least secur- 
ing information of one sort 
or another helpful to the 
situation. 

There is another matter that I think was touched upon last 
year—furnishing our members with some symbol of membership. 
I believe there are organizations that issue to their members a 
receipt in a form to display in their offices, and I think it would 
be worth our while to expend the money necessary to supply our 
members with a receipt suitable for framing that could be dis- 
played in their office as an evidence of membership for the —— 
covered by the receipt. As it is now, our association seal car- 
ried on our letter paper is the only means we have of exploiting 
the fact that we belong to this association. 

I think this is about all. President Jones has referred to the 
installation of the voucher System of disbursements, which I 
was going to touch upon. I thank you. ; i. 

PRESIDENT JONES: The next thing in order will be the 
report of the Executive Committee. As we all know, our good 
friend Mr. Frost is spending ‘‘his salary’’ (?) as past presi- 
dent of the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ 
Association in some other place. I hope to leave next week. 
I think Mr. Shrirer, however, of the Executive Committee, is 
here, and we will be very glad to hear from him if he has 
anything to say. 





JONES, 


Goods & 
Association. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


E. C. SHRINER: Mr. President, I must confess that I have 
not anything to report in behalf of the Executive Committee. 
Mr. Frost has had everything absolutely in his charge, and 
when he went away he carried all the documents with him. So 
I will have to excuse myself for not saying much. 

PRESIDENT JONES: The secretary has a letter from Mr. 
Frost, gentlemen, a fact which I did not know before. We 
will be very glad to hear it read. 

Secretary Hobbs read the following: 


GOOD WISHES FROM FROST, 

On Board Nord Deutscher Lloyd §. 8. “Yorek,” 
January 10, 1911. 

My Dear Hobbs: I am 
soing to send you this let- 
ter from Genoa, as I wish 
to write you in time. J 
want you to express my 
regrets to the members of 
the association that I can- 
not be with them at Mil- 
waukee, but that my good 
will and best wishes will 
be with them, and that I 
1m with them in any lines 
of advancing the interests 
of the brokers that they 
may open up. 

é feel that our associa- 
tion is much stronger today 
ome age vetere and wiil 
> nue to gain i 
and influence —— 

ave no special repo 

to make as chairman of the 
Fame Committee, but I 


president and secretar an¢ 
also that of Mr. Silver rm 
the arbitration matter, and 
that of Mr. Klein in secur- 
ing new members, 

Please extend to all pres- 
ent my compliments and 
best wishes and assure the 
Officers elected for the en- 
suing year of 
co-operation and support. ~ 

e are having a fine 

but I have not seen 

good to m the wa od 

x e as e United 

States of America, a 
Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER A. Frosr. 

The reading of the |et- 
ter was received with ap- 
plause. 

PRESIDENT JONEs: The 
next order of business is 
the report of the Finance 
Committee, Mr. George A. 
Buse, Pittsburg, chairman. 


REPORT OF FINANCE 
COMMITTEE, BY GEO. 
A. BUSE, CHAIRMAN. 
You have heard the 

treasurer’s report read, 

which gives you a pretty 
clear idea of the financial 
status of your organization, 
but I wonder how many 
members of this association 
really analyze this report. 

I wonder how many there 

are that really appreciate 

how much real money it 
takes to further the inter- 

est of this association. I 

believe if it were not for 

the fact that your officers 

on many occasions took 
care of expense items personally, the treasury would be worse than 
bankrupt nine-tenths of the time. 

What is money needed for? | hardly think any member needs 
a better example than to have mentioned to him the “Arbitration 
Clause,” which is at last an accomplished fact and may safely 
be classed as one of the blessings bestowed upon the brokerage 
fraternity ; and the vast good that it will lead to will be appre- 
ciated more and more as the Seasons go by. Gentlemen, to accom- 
lish that took money. Your committee that handled the subject 
lad to attend and have many meetings and conferences: many 
telegrams and letters were passed and much mileage, etc., was 
used, and this proposition is only one of many. 

Now in reference to the meetings of the officers. It is quite 
necessary, to accomplish good and definite results, that the directors 
should meet once a month or at least once every two months, so 
as to get together and take up the various topics and subjects in 
hand and go over them carefully. As it is, these meetings are not 
available and consequently the work is handica yped; and were it 
not for the fact that it is possible occasionally to get some of 
the directors together at some convenient part of the country the 
good work that has been done would probably not yet have been 
accomplished. To explain this to you, will say that at the na- 
tional convention of wholesale grocers, held in Louisville last May, 
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it was possible to have a directors’ meeting. Again in December 
while the National Canners’ Committee had a meeting in Cleve- 
land it was possible to have another directors’ meeting, and 
believe that you will agree that directors’ meetings held at such 
long intervals cannot accomplish the amount of work that they 
could if these meetings were held oftener. 

There is no doubt we all appreciate these good things, so why 
not devise some means to keep a good revenue coming into the 
treasury to enable your officers to carry on the work? Quite true, 
the constitution provides for an assessment as a last resort, but 
why not look at in the right way? 

Increase in Membership—Surely there must be a goodly num- 
ber of reliable brokers in the country at large who ought to be 
members of this organization, and I believe it should be the duty 
of each member to co-operate with your Membership Committee 
and see how many new members can be secured this year. The 
revenue produced by 100 new members would lessen the worry 
and burden of your treasurer very much. 

Another question of importance to mention is the payment of 
dues. If you belong to a club or other organization in your own 
ed you do not fail to meet your obligations promptly when the 
bills are rendered. Why not take the dues of this association 
just as seriously? Of course, a great many do, but unfortunately 
there are some good members who are careless on this subject: 
I believe that word covers it. 

Now, having covered e subject of finance and revenue in a 
routine way, let us look the matter in a new or different way. 

No doubt you are all familiar with the method the Canners’ 
Association has followed for raising their publicity fund. How 
many members are there who would most cheerfully give a certain 
small percentage of their income to provide a larger fund to pro- 
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mote the influence and good of this organization? I believe some 
method could be devised whereby such a fund could become an 
established fact and permit thereby greater work by your offi- 
cers and the interests of each member would be furthered in the 
end. The question now is, “Would such a measure be aecept- 
able to you?’ If so, why not ask the chair to take it up in the 
regular way? 

PRESIDENT JONES: The next regular order of business is the 
report of the Committee on Coéperation, of which Mr. Deming 
is chairman. We have received no report, unless our friend 
Mr. North has something to say. 

A. L. Nortu: Mr. President, I have no report. 

PRESIDENT JONES: Next is the report of the Pure Food 
Committee, of which Mr. Thomas J. Meehan is chairman. I 
think he will be here later, when we will get that report in. 

The next order of business is the report of the Committee 
on Arbitration, of which Mr. Silver is chairman. Very for- 
tunately in this Committee on Arbitration we got a man that 
I think can talk in his sleep about it. I know he kept me 
awake in New York a long time when I wanted to go to bed. 
When I finally dozed off he was till talking arbitration. His 
train did not leave until about one o’clock in the morning, so 
he kept putting in his time. Before he makes his report I 
want to say to you that the Arbitration Committee has worked 
almost every day from the time when they held the preliminary 
meeting with the canners and wholesale grocers in Atlantic 
City a year ago, up to the present time. If I had my hat on, 
in introducing Mr. Silver, the chairman of that committee, I 
would take it off to him because I want you all to realize the 
benefits of the work of his committee, both in the present and 
as they will accrue to us in the years to come. I have very 


great pleasure in introducing Mr. Silver, chairman of the 
Committee on Arbitration. 
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REPOKT OF ARBITRATION COMMITTEE, BY WM. SILVER 
CHAIRMAN. : 

(For this report, which was delivered before the mecting of 
the National Canners’ Association, refer to pages 98 and 99 


Mr. Silver remarked during the reading of the report that 
all of the various appointments had been received and that 
none of the gentlemen named had declined to serve. [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT JONES: I want to say in that connection that 
upon the occasion of our visit to New York, when we met 
the wholesale grocers, we were very ably assisted by the member 
of the Arbitration Committee who lived in New York, who 
attended the meeting with us. At that time I invited him to 
make a speech to our association when we met in Milwaukee, [ 
told him that I would let him know and in the meantime I 
mailed him a letter of invitation, and received a reply stating 
that he had not had the time to prepare a speech that would 
do him justice, but he added, ‘‘ When the Committee on Arbi- 
tration makes its report I will be very glad informally to 
explain to the members of our organization the workings of 
the arbitration plan as it exists today in the city of New 
York.’’ I, therefore, take very great pleasure in introducing 


A. LINCOLN 


NORTH, Johnston North Co. 


to you a gentleman who has been of a great deal of assistance 
to us; because I felt that I had his moral support, and any 
other support that I might ask him for. He told me in New 
York that if the brokers would adopt the arbitration plan on 
canned goods, it was worth all that this association would spend 
for the next ten or twenty years in money and also in time. 
[ have very great pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Aplin, 
of New York. t 


REMARKS OF FRANK A, APLIN, NEW YORK CITY. 


Had I known that I was to be called upon this afternoon I 
would have taken a later train. You have surprised me, sir, in 
bringing me so promptly to the front. 

The question of arbitration is, in my judgment, the most in- 
teresting and at the same time most serious question that the 
merchant and the broker faces today. We in New York—I think 


you will pardon me for saying it—are in a market that should 
correctly be called a — market, from the fact that if our 
packer friends have a big lot of goods they immediately come 


down to the bigger markets. The result is that if the market 
goes down, even though the packer ships better than he sells 
justly and correctly, the jobber rejects. 

The question of arbitration cannot be taken ry ! unless 
you see both sides of it. The packer must deliver what he sells; 
the jobber must take what he has bought. That is fair and 
equitable; market conditions should not have any influence what- 
ever, but in the old days in New York, I am sorry to say, we went 
there and had to go through a period of merchandising arbitra- 
tion. Mr. North would sell our good friends down there some 
goods, and if there was a question raised as to quality, Mr. North 
would select a man and the other fellow would select a man, and 
really those people were more in the line of attorneys than arbi- 
trators. The Dried Fruit Association of New York has completely 
revolutionized that situation and the board of arbitration of that 
association is absolutely above suspicion. Today every man in- 
terested in an arbitration simply lays his papers down upon the 
desk of the secretary, agreeing to abide by the decision, and goes 
about his business. He recognizes that he has nothing further 
to say. He is not even permitted to be present while these gentle- 




















men are discussing the merits or demerits of the case. There 
has not been one single decision that I know of rendered by that 
board which has been questioned. As a result our warehouses are 
comfortably filled with merchandise that the market wants and 
needs. Some of our customers joined the New York Dried Fruit 
Association. Cars of goods came in. Remembering old days, 
they quickly demanded arbitration; the board decided against them. 
And all those gentlemen nearly decided to resign from the asso- 
ciation because, “What is the use of belonging to it, for they 
decide against us?’ Now all that is cleared up. They recognize 
that they are to meet the situation fairly and squarely. I want 
to caution you that the passing of a resolution or a law or a 
by-law with all of us is accepted as about the end of our troubles ; 
put if you are going to make arbitration a success, you are go 
ing to do it along one clean-cut line—no fear, no favor! (Ap- 
plause.) You are going to advocate, no matter who may have 
sold the goods or who buys, that what is justice for one shall be 
justice for both. You cannot, if you are to succeed in the arbitra- 
tion, consent to one single introduction of personal preference. 

We stand in New York—and i am exceedingly pleased to note 
the very complimentary remarks of Mr. Silver—as having placed 
before the whole country a method of arbitration that can be 
followed and which, if followed, will cause all your troubles to 


depart. ; P 
Now, if a man down there questions a decision—which he does 


not, by the way—he gets not the slightest bit of favor, not the, 


slightest bit of sympathy. We today have before our association 
a resolution to be voted upon in the near future which goes as 
far as this, that if this two members of this association, after a 
personal difference, for differences do arise, that if differences 





E. CLAY C. Shriner & Co. 


SHRINER, E. 


arise between neighbors that such differences, if the parties are 
members of that association, shall be a subject, not of arbitra- 
tion, but be presented to members of the association to be ad- 
judicated without law or without acrimonious dispute and discus- 
sion. We are carrying the arbitration question into the household 
almost. We are not perfect, but we have started right; and if 
you will follow along that line you will win, and you will have 
done more for the benefit of this association and of the canners 
and the wholesale grocers than by taking any other action you 
possibly could take. 

We are quite sure that you are going to do it, but the ques- 
tion of how is a very good one to inject just here. I think as 
brokers that we are just a little bit careless, and if our contracts 
were thought out and well written the arbitration board that has 
been appointed would find itself out of a job in a short time. I 
think I am competent to say that, having been a wholesale grocer 
for twenty odd years and a broker for a few years, by the way. 

I was in Washington the other day before a congressional com- 
mittee. Before appearing before that committee at a meeting at 
the New Willard some gentleman asked me, ‘Well. what side do 
you take now upon this controversy?’ I said, “Well, I think your 

uestion is well put, because you look at me as one of the J. K. 
Armsby Company, and at 11 o’clock we are manufacturers, at 
11:01 we are commission men, at 11:02 we are brokers, but I 
want you to distinctly understand that my mission here is not 
to represent the Armsby Company. I am simply representing in- 
terests; therefore I am working on the 11 o’clock plan, the 
manufacturer.” 

Now as manufacturer I want to speak just a word. We are 
manufacturers, and I repeat with earnestness what I said a mo- 
ment ago, that this is one of the most important things—this 
question of arbitration. 

Another thing that you are going to face is that we have all 
got to be up to date, and what happened a few years ago is no 
precedent for the future. We are in a new era; we are facing 
a day of arbitration. I give you this frankly and fairly. New 
York has absolutely solved the problem of clean-cut arbitration 
methods. I thank you. (Applause.) ‘ ie 

PRESIDENT JONES: Gentlemen, I think that at this time we 


brokers can give the canners and wholesale grocers just a little 
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lesson. Before we go any further with our business here, 1 
want to thank the gentlemen that are in this room for the 
courtesy and attention that they have given the speakers who 
have addressed you this afternoon. They must have been say- 
ing something to you, because you are all staying with us. 

We have another gentleman with us greatly interested in ar- 
bitration. I feel so deeply on this question of arbitration that 
I do not want to pass it by, because every broker is going to 
be an advance agent for this plan. It is going to come about 
from the work of your committee with the jobbers and with 
the canners, and unless every broker understands it thoroughly, 
and understands just how far we can go in the plan, he will 
not be in the swim. I learned yesterday, when passing through 
Chicago, that there was another gentleman going to be here 
today who took quite a prominent part in the working out of 
the arbitration plan in New York. He is with us this after- 
noon, and I would like to introduce to you Mr. R. S. McIntosh, 
of the Russell Brokerage Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


REMARKS BY MR. R. S. M’INTOSH, KANSAS CITY. 


The words we have heard from the gentleman preceding me are 
the most frank illustration and confession of what arbitration 
will do that I have ever heard. I bow to the gentleman, but I 





W. R. CONOVER, Clemmer & Conover. 


have to expose him. (Laughter.) Having been one of the char- 
ter members of the Dried Fruit Association of New York City, 
and having been chairman of the Contract Committee of that 
association during the early days of that association, when we 
would have to telephone all over town to get eleven members 
present to constitute a quorum, and having been a buyer in one 
of the live grocery houses at that time, I repeatedly solicited the 
membership of my friend in the Dried Fruit Association. He 
was having many arbitrations along in those days, too. And he 
stands before us today and says that the plan of the Dried Fruit 
Association of New York City is the best ever. 


I am glad to hear him say that he is so thoroughly converted 
now and so loyal to the best proposition that ever was put up 
for the benefit of both jobbers and packers. I was on the Ar- 
bitration Committee of the Dried Fruit Association in New York 
from its organization until I left New York three years ago. 
would not venture to state how oy | times I served on that Ar- 
bitration Committee. There is one little feature that Mr. Aplin 
omitted to mention. You receive your notice from the secretar 
of the association that_you are to meet at a certain hour to arbi- 
trate a cause between So-and-So and So-and-So. You present your- 
self at the appointed time ; possibly you have been called by me one, 
and when you present yourself the secretary says, “Gentlemen, 
are you ready to begin?” “We are.” “Hold up your right hands. 
Do you solemnly swear, etc., that you will adjudicate this cause, 
so help you God?” That is the manner in which arbitration in 
New York City starts. The papers in the case are then laid on 
your desk, the complainants retire, and the arbitration board re- 
tires to the directors’ room, and the verdict is reached; and there 
is no man on that arbitration board whose oath is not more to 
him than the cause of his best neighbor. 

Mr. Aplin said that there was never an arbitration there that 
caused any comment. I must take exception to that statement, 
because I was on an arbitration that did cause comment, and the 
president of the Dried Fruit Association was the complainant in 
the cause, and he got the worst decision that I ever saw given 
any man, but he said, “Gentlemen, you did your duty; you abso- 
lutely did your duty, and I have no complaint to make.” You 
all remember the case, you New Yorkers. It was the case of the 
Round Table Club. I was always ashamed of it. I wrote the 











president of that association a personal letter regretting what 
under my oath I was compelled to do, but I acted under my oath 
in the case. And there was that same feeling in every arbitra- 
tion that I ever knew of there; the Arbitration Committee did 
what they thought right. 

Out in the western country they 
tem of arbitration as you are in New York. I was selected last 
fall to arbitrate a cause in Joplin, Mo. You may not all know 
the localities out there. Joplin is, I think, about 175 miles from Kan- 
sas City.. The packer in California wired me asking me to ar- 
bitrate and the rejector in Joplin telephoned our office and said 
that he did not know Mr. McIntosh, but he knew his office and 
wanted him to arbitrate for him. I didn’t know him, but went 


are not familiar with this sys- 





FRANK T. STARE, Frank T. Stare Co. 


to Joplin to arbitrate the case, supposing, of course, that there 
would be two other men to assist in the arbitration. When I got 
there the man who had rejected the goods said, “You are going 
to arbitrate for Mr. So-and-So, the shipper.” I said, “He wired 
me asking me to do so, and I have come for that purpose.” “Well, 
you are going to arbitrate for us?’ I said, “I can’t do that.” 1 
said, “What is the form of contract that this purchaser has?” 
“California contract.” I said, “Well, he has selected me; if you 
select me I am.the Napoleon and will have to run the whole af- 
fair.” He said,.‘‘We selected you, that is all there is to it: we 
do not know anything about this arbitration business; we never 
saw an arbitration in our lives.” I said, “Well, 1 want you to dis 
tinctly understand that I am arbiter for you and for the other 
fellow; there is no third man or arbiter with me, so I will do 
the whole thing.” It took me half a day to separate the carload 
of goods. I was required to take 5 per cent of them; there were 
seven different items in each car and about 1,400 packages to the 
ear. I finished by 10 o'clock at night and said, “Mr. So-and-So, 
here is the decision in the arbitration.’”’ He read it off. He said, 
“Well, it ought to be this way.” I said, “But you are not to argue 
this case; you agreed to abide by this and that is the arbitra- 
tion.” He said, “Is that all you are going to do for me?” 
said, “That is all I can do for you.” I left that man late at 
night and started for the hotel. He said, “Mr. McIntosh, I want 
to thank you. Your work today has been an absolute revelation 
to me. I do not know how I can thank you for taking up a mat- 
ter that looked hopeless to me and straightening it out so that 
I think everybody will be satisfied.” That is an example of the 
results that you can bring about in cases where they have never 
even known of arbitration before. 

One of our biggest buyers said to me the other day, “I am go- 
ing to cut that arbitration clause out of that contract; I am not 
going to have it.” I said, “What is the objection to the arbitra- 
tion clause?” “Well, I am not going to have anybody else buy 
zoods for me.” I said, “There does not anybody else buy goods 
or you on that arbitration. If the goods are right you won't 
need the arbitration clause. If you think they are wrong you 
will be prejudiced and cannot see where you are wrong or how 
wrong you are.” He said, “That may be true, let it stand.” 

Under the oath taken by arbitrators, according to the New York 
plan, every particle of personal favoritism must be rejected; and 
if that plan is followed you will accomplish all that you want 
by this arbitration clause. It will work out all over the country 
to the satisfaction of all, just as it is working in New York City 
today. It just shows how the co-operation of all these associa- 
tions can bring things about. I was the chairman of the commit- 
tee that drew up the first dried fruit contract that it was ever 
attempted to make on a general contract. I came to Chicago and 
presented it to the Chicago wholesale grocers’ convention. 

There was not a big packer in the state of California that did 
not say, “We will turn the key in our doors before we will ever 
ive a cash discount or ever submit to arbitration such as you 
ay down there.” All packers said the same thing, that they 
would never give that cash discount. Today every wholesale gro- 
eer in the country is getting his cash discount and they do not 
pretend to sell any other way. It is just the result of the united 


efforts of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the Dried Fruit 
Association of New York; and 
California Dried Fruit 


that contract brought about the 
Association and the California Bean Asso- 
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ciation. And this arbitration plan will go from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast in the same way, just by square dealing and 
united effort on the part of every broker and every association. 
( Applause.) 

The chair called for the report of the Committee on Stan- 
dards, Mr. H. C. Gilbert, chairman. 

H. C. Grupert: I have no report to make, Mr. Chairman. 

PRESIDENT JONES: I will next call for the report on legis- 
lation. I do not think we have been attacked in the past year 
by any adverse state legislation; but I hope that Mr. Keevers 
has a report. 

Joseph Keevers submitted the 
Committee, as follows: 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


This committee was appointed March 23, 1910. Since that time 
there have been but two cases referred to it. The first one was 
the uniform bill of lading, House of Representatives Bill No. 25335, 
introduced by Hon. Frederick C. Stevens, of Minnesota. This 
bill provided for uniform bill of lading for use in interstate 
commerce. 

This matter was referred to me June 24. I immediately wrote 
to Hon. Shelby M. Cullom and Hon. William Lorimer, United 
States senators from Illinois, urging them to support this bill and 
work for its prompt passage. in my letters I advanced reasons 
why they should support this bill and called attention to the 
importance of the canning and dried fruit industries; also gave 
them a list of the canning factories in their own state and set 
forth the good work these canneries are doing for better and 
purer foods; also pointed out that they give employment to a 
great many people. 

The same day I wrote each member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of our association, enclosing copies of the letters I had 
written the senators. I asked each member of my committee to 
take this matter up immediately with the United States senators 
from their states, also any other United States senators whom 
they thought would lend their influence to the passage of this bill. 

I wrote the senators from Illinois and also each member of the 
Legislative Committee. 

I regret to say that not one of my committee answered the 
letters I wrote them. 

Senator Cullom advised that he would do all that was possible. 

Senator Lorimer did not answer my letter, though I wrote him 
twice asking for a reply. 

The other case was H. R. Bill No. 23010, requiring net weizht 
on labels covering foods and drugs sold in the District of Colum- 
bia, introduced by Congressman Moore, of Pennsylvania. 

Also H. R. Bill No. 22934, making similar requirements. 
bill was introduced by a aig me Mann, of Illinois. 

On May the Legislative Committee, acting jointly with the 
Pure Food Committee, issued a circular letter to every member 
of our association, setting forth reasons why this bill should not 
pass and urging each member to write their United States 
senators, also their congressmen and congressional committee hay 
ing particular charge of the Moore bill. In this letter we gave 
the names and addresses of the congressional committee. 


report of the Legislative 


This 





COOPER JESSUP, Jessup & Roberts. 


We asked the members of our association if they would have 
these letters forwarded at once, but did not receive a single reply. 

Our information at that time was that both the National Can- 
ners’ Association and the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
were opposed to the passage of the net weight bills. The whole- 
sale grocers must have experienced a change of heart, for their 
association is now urging the passage of the net weight bill, in- 
troduced by Congressman Mann, known as H. R. Bill No. 29866, 
introduced December 19, 1910. This, as I understand it, takes 
the place of H. R. Bill No. 22934. The present bill calls for net 
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weights on the labels in all states and territories; the previous 
one only for the District of Columbia. 

The canners and dried fruit packers have urged that the Mann 
pill be so amended as to require that the name and address of 
the canner or packer be printed on the label, regardless of whether 
the goods go out under buyer's or seller’s label, and it looks now 
as if this amendment will be part of the net weight bill, should 
that measure become a law. 

This matter has reached such a point that I do not believe we 
ean afford to take sides. The net weight bill now seems to be a 
fight between the National Canners’ Association and the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. Representatives of both organiza- 
tions, with their attorneys, appeared before the house committee 





HALLOWELL, T. 


J. J. A. James & Co. 


on interstate and foreign commerce in Washington week before 
last, and I am informed they were on opposite sides. Therefore, 
until the packers and wholesale grocers get together on this bill 
it is my belief that we should remain neutral. ” 

I feel that there is a great work to be done by the Legislative 
Committee, but it must have the support of every member of 
this association. Your committee cannot do the work unless the 
material is furnished them. Every bit of proposed or pending 
legislation, adverse to canned goods and dried fruit, national or 
state, should be promptly referred to the Legislative Committee 
for action. Each member of this association should resolve him- 
self into a committee of one to report all such matters. 

Some steps should be iaken to get immediate information from 
Washington, D. C., on any bills a eanned goods or dried 
fruits, also each member of this association should keep track of 
food bills in his state legislature and furnish immediate and com- 
plete details to the Legislative Committee. : 

We should also arrange for the interchange of information with 
the National Canners’ Association and the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association regarding proposed or pending bills inimical 
to canned goods and dried fruit. 

Hoping that the new Legislative Committee will be able to ac- 
complish more than the old one, and thanking you for the support 
given me in the past, I remain. 


Mr. Timms: Mr. President, I am an honorary member of 
this organization? 

PRESIDENT JONES: 
floor, Mr. Timms. 

Mr. Timms: I desire to call the attention of the gentlemen 
present to an error as stated in the report read. The National 
Canners’ Association and the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation are working together for the net weight bill known as 
the Mann bill. The interpolation in that bill of the provision 
that canners’ or manufacturers’ names shall appear on all of 
their products was something that came up at such a time that 
the wholesale grocers had no opportunity to act upon it as an 
organization. Their counsel was attending a hearing in the 
interest of the weight project. The proposition that the net 
weight; that is, the unit of measure, shall be stated on the 
labels of all foods and drugs is something that we have favored 
and favor now. The gentleman very properly said that we have 
experienced a change of heart; the change of heart that we 
have experienced is because we believe that such legislation is 
bound to come. There is no opposition on the part of food 
manufacturing or distributing organizations in the United 


Absolutely ; you always are entitled to the 


States that can prevent it; and therefore, we decided as whole- 
sale grocers that it was better to have a bill pass in the con- 
gress which would be a model for the state legislatures to fol- 
low, since there have been some thirty or forty bills proposed in 
the different state legislatures, and if a bill was passed in con- 
gress that could be made a model for all such bills it would intro- 
duce an element of uniformity with regard to operations in 
these products all over the country, that would enable busi- 
ness to be carried on without the great inconvenience and extra 
expense which compliance with many different standards would 
create. Another reason for that was that there had been also 
introduced in the house a bill known as the Wilson bill, which 
has been considered by committee—I do not think reported— 
but has been forced to their attention by what is called the 
Nationa] Stewards’ Association, an organization of hotel and 
public institution stewards throughout the United States, whose 
requirements are so complicated and so various that they are 
absolutely impracticable; and that is another reason for our 
position, that we feared some possibility of that getting before 
congress; and therefore, we favor this so-called Mann bill. 
As a matter of fact, all the provisions of the Mann bill to 
which reference has been made were referred to the Executive 
Committee of the wholesale grocers, and they decided on its 
provisions, on consultation with Mr. Mann. The bill, as he 
reported it through his committee to-the house, is substantially 
the same in its provisions as were agreed upon. This is not 
exactly pertinent to the subject, but I speak of it because some 
criticism has been made. We were asked why the canners were 
not called in consultation on that matter; the reason was that 
on one Friday afternoon our counsel, Mr. Breen, in New York, 
received a telephone message from Washington that a hearing 
on this bill was set for the following Monday morning. The 
only time that he had to work on it was during that Saturday. 
A hurried meeting was called of such members of the Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association as could be gotten together. A dis- 
cussion was had and a pretty nearly unanimous agreement 
reached, as much so as possible, and the conclusion was reached 
to favor this Mann bill. There was not even opportunity to 
communicate with all our own members in such a way as to 
make it the official action of our association. [Applause. ] 





LUMAN R; WING, Luman R. Wing & Co. 


Mr. KEEvERS: All I meant to convey by that report was 
that the bill as it is amended would not be aceptable to both 
sides. I did not mean the Mann bill; I meant the amendment 
as to the printing of the label. 

Mr. TiMMs: That is correct. 

PRESIDENT JONES: I think we all see the great wisdom of 
your former board of directors in providing for having honor- 
ary members of this association. I hope that Mr. Timms will 
take the floor at any time during our sessions; I think that 
we can safely assure him, and through him the wholesale 
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grocers, that this organization, which is national, would like 
very much to codperate with the wholesale grocers, and with 
the canners; and that any action that we take, or any resolu- 
tions we bring up, will not be passed unless absolutely in ac- 
cord with the best interests of the canners and the wholesale 


grocers. 

The next in order is the report of Committee on Commerce 
and Transportation, of which Mr. Charles Corby is chairman. 

Mr. CuHAs. Corsy: I desire to state at this time, as chair- 
man of that committee, that there is an important matter 
pending in regard to which we wish to consult parties in at- 
tendance on this convention, and we would like further time. 

PRESIDENT JONES: Very good, sir. I would like to say that 
at the meeting held in Chicago to present certain matters rela- 
tive to freight rates to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
there, Mr. Corby being detained in New York, I appointed 
a number of Chicago brokers to attend that meeting in our 


behalf, and they did so. 
Our next report is that of the Committee on State and Local 


Organization, of which Mr. Walter M. Field is chairman. The 
secretary has a letter from him, if he will kindly read it. 
Secretary Hobbs read the following: 


CHARLES CORBY, Corby Commission Co. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZATION. 


San Francisco, Cal., January 30, 1911. 
Mr. Charles 8S. Jones, President, 
National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ 
Peoria, Il 

Dear Sir: Referring to the committee on state and local organ- 
ization of which I had the honor to be appointed chairman, ! 
have to report that I have performed no work whatever on this 
during the year for the reason that I have not found the time 
which seemed necessary, nor did I feel that any efforts in this 
instance could get results. I was away from the state for a 
long trip after the last convention and since my return have found 
use in my personal interests for all the time I have had. 

I believe in local organization and that work of the national 
organization will be much more effective if prompted and assisted 
by local organizations. In other words, I think we have, in our 
national organization, the ‘“‘cart before the horse,” and that local 
organizations, meeting frequently and having interests common 
and “get-atable’” can by an election of delegates each year have 
a national convention and realize both local and national resuits. 

This opinion is based upon the success of the Associated Gro- 
cery Brokers of San Francisco, of which I had the honor to be 
first president in 1909. This organization is very much alive and 
quite successful. The dues have been increased to retain the 
services as secretary of Mr. H. P. Dimond, who has been equally 
successful with the Dried Fruit Association, the California Can- 
ners’ League and one or two others. 

Well attended meetings are held monthly, and we have obtained 
the substantial recognition of the jobbers and have been able to 
effect some reforms and exact some changes of former conditions 
by firm contentions, placed at the proper time in the right way 
by competent members. 

Our example could be followed in other markets. Of course, 
only to the large jobbing centers would it be beneficial. 

I can only suggest that in those places where it is desired to 
form a local organization any one interested can obtain from our 


Assn., 


secretary details of our work and copy of by-laws or any other 
information desired, and I certainly advise a forming of these 
locals as far as possible. 

Trusting this report will be productive of some good and again 
expressing my regret that I have been unable to do further ef. 
fective work, I beg to em, 

ours 


respectfuily, 
WALTER M. FIeExp. 

PRESIDENT JONES: Gentlemen, that completes the reports 
of your special committees for this afternoon. Our next ses- 
sion will be held tomorrow morning at ten-thirty. We have 
an interesting program. We are to hear Mr. Sears, the presi- 
dent of the National Canners’ Association; also Mr. Cobb, 
the president of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion; Mr. Drake, of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association, has 
been detained and we will not hear from him, but he has sent 
a representative. The address by Mr. Hallowell that we are 
to hear later, on brokerage contracts, will be very instructive, 
and every broker that is handling canned goods or dried fruits 
should avail himself of the opportunity to hear him. There 


will be no session tomorrow afternoon, for the reason that at 
that time there is to be an address on the subject of ‘‘ Pub- 
licity,’’ by Mr. Samuel F. Haserot, of the Haserot Canneries 
Company, Cleveland, O., and you are invited to take part in 











HARDWIG PERES, Jacob J. Peres & Co. 
the discussion of the same in open session at the canners’ 
convention. Mr. Sears expressed to me this noon the hope that 
the brokers would take part freely in this discussion equally 
with the canners and the machinery and supply men. 

The following committees have been appointed by the Chair: 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


McIntosh, Charles Corby, J. J. Hallowell, 


Richard Dallam, R. 8. 

George R. Freeman. 
COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 

E. C. Shriner, J. Porter Brown, W. B. Dudley, F. S. Abernethy, 
A. G. Gibson, F. D. Morgan. 

OBITUARY COMMITTEE. 

A. L. North, M. J. Flarsheim, Edward P. Sills. 

As far as I am personally concerned, the remarks of Mr. 
Haserot this (Tuesday) morning were worth all that we wil! 
hear or have heard or are going to hear for some time. I want 
to repeat them for the benefit of you gentlemen that were 
not there. I did not know what he was going to say; but as 
we concluded the program in joint session this morning he 
publicly stated that the brokers had been of great benefit to 
the ecanners this past year and in former years, and that he 
believed that the canners of this country, when they employed 
a broker to represent them, ought to employ an association 
broker. I think that isa great step in the right direction for us. 

If there is nothing further to come before us at this time, 
a motion to adjourn is in order. 

Adjourned to 10:30 A. M., Wednesday. 
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SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday Morning, February 8, 1911 


ESIDENT JONES: Our program this morning 
is, to my mind, entirely complimentary to our 
organization, as the officers of the allied indus- 
tries are going to address the brokers. I want 
an audience for them such as we had yesterday, 
and I am going to ask Mr. Kline, Mr. MeIntosh 
and Mr. Silver to kindly act as sergeants-at-arms 
and go downstairs and get the rest of our people up here, be- 
cause Mr. Sears, the president of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, is to talk to us first this morning. 

While the gentlemen are gone on that mission, I want to say 
that we will expect the Commiteee on Resolutions to report 
tomorrow afternoon, and I hope their report will be such as 
to bring out a discussion that will be profitable to us all. The 
election of officers is also set for tomorrow afternoon. 

With your permission I am going into the next hall to escort 
Mr. Sears in here; and I will ask Mr. Buse, first vice-president, 
to preside. 

President Jones shortly returned, escorting President L. A. 
Sears, of Chillicothe, O., who was invited to occupy the platform. 

PRESIDENT JONES: It would really seem superfluous to in- 
troduce one whom I consider one of the best friends the 
brokers ever had. During the past year 1 have had the pleas- 
ure of being in conferences with the gentleman a number of 
times, and we have discussed thoroughly matters we thought 
for the best interests of the canners and the brokers, and 
never was there a time that the brokers’ interests were not 
thoroughly considered; in fact, I felt at times they were doing 
more for us than we could reasonably expect. Mr. Sears does 
not need any introduction at my hands to this audience, gen- 
tlemen, and we are very highly honored in having him here 
with us this morning. | Applause. | 


ADDRESS BY L. A. SEARS, OF THE NATIONAL CANNERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


I have not prepared anything to say to you and hardly know 
what I am going to say. I have worked for you folks for a 
good many years and I do not know of any place where I am 
going to quit; I think if you will let me I will keep on working 
for you. [Applause.] In return I have had all that I was worth, 
all the consideration due me, and I do not know what anybody 
else could want. 

To show that my heart is in the right place, I want to say 
to you that every broker representing my firm is a member of 
your organization. [Applause.] When I get an application from 
a brokerage firm who wish to represent me in any shape or form 
I turn to my secretary and inquire whether the broker is a mem- 
ber of your association. If he is, why, I will negotiate with him; 
if he is not, I tell him we are not opening that market. [Ap- 
plause.] I believe in organization ; independent action is all right: 
initiative is necessary in all business, but there is so much in this 
world that is involved in livening yourself up by organization, 
association with your fellows, that I do not believe we can afford 
to go independently. That is illustrated in every walk of life. 
It is only the savage in the most primitive age that did not form 
associations. And even the Hottentots have tribes; they recog- 
nize the fact that they cannot go out alone and attempt to strike 
each other down, but they get together in tribes. Civilized men 
get together in governments. And even that is not sufficient; we 
get together in smaller political subdivisions, the county, the 
township, the city, the village, the ward, and so on. Finally, 
there is our great national government. Is not that sufficient to 
demonstrate the logic of the situation, to impress upon every mind 
the truth that co-operation is necessary to the success of all hu- 
man endeavor? I appeal to you, is it not? 

I feel complimented, gentlemen, in being asked to come over 
here and say a few words to you. I am glad that you are main- 
taining your organization. I feel that the support of your execu- 
tive officers has been helpful to the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion. The fact is I have always felt as though you were part 
of our canners’ organization, almost as much so as if you were 
in the business yourselves, because I know that your principles 
as set down by your by-laws, if followed out, practically make 
your interests identical with ours. You are looking after our in- 
terests, I know, and it would be very strange indeed if you did 
not, for thus we share each others confidence and co-operation in 
the work that is before us. 

I believe, gentlemen, that that is all I have to say to you 
this morning in expressing my sense of the compliment paid me 
by this invitation to address you. I thank you. [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT JONES: Gentlemen, there is one thing that is 
always necessary to make our conventions complete, that is the 
presence of a certain gentleman that I was going to put on 
the program this year; but he told me that he had been 
on so many times that he did not want me to do it; but he 
said, ‘‘If I am at Milwaukee and you want me to talk in- 
formally for an hour or an hour and a half I will be glad 


to do it.’’ That geneltman has just come in; you know he 
is good friend of the brokers; Mr. Timms, of New York. 
| Applause. ] 


REMARKS BY MR. W. B. TIMMS, OF NEW YORK. 


If you had not seen me coming in the door you would not have 

thought of that. I have nothing special to say. I am _ sorry 
that we have not as-many here today as we had yesterday. They 
are all busy selling peas, corn and things downstairs, and you 
men that are here are undoubtedly losing business, because you 
are not watching them. 
_ The brokerage business as connectea with the canned goods buy- 
ing business is so important that they are really only different 
departments of the one great business. No doubt you need us, 
as we need you. We have worked together for years. The broker 
has been said to be a ‘necessary evil.” I do not agree with that; 
I think he is a very necessary good thing. I believe that with- 
out the broker, beyond any question, the canned goods buyer would 
have his work doubled and quadrupled. ‘There are some brokers 
who make extra work for us in that they stray from the straight 
and narrow path, but the large majority of my broker friends 
are of far more assistance to me than the little brokerage they 
earn. 

I have a friend in New York state who lives at a place called 
Fonda. When he was a comparatively young physician there some 
years ago he was called out one winter’s night during a severe 
storm of snow and sleet. His caller told him he wanted him to 
go seven miles from Fonda. The doctor said, “Is it not possible 
for the patient to wait till morning?’ “No,” the caller said; 
“we must get there right away.” The doctor said, “If I take you 
down there, if I have to go down there with you this bad night 
it will cost you four dollars.” The man_ hesitated and then 
said, “All right, I will pay you the four dollars.” So the youn 
physician got out his horse and buggy; he could not use a sleigh 
because of the condition of the roads. The caller got in with 
him and they journeyed on together for the whole seven miles. 
When they reached the destination the man got out and the doc- 
tor was about to hitch his horse and follow him, but the man 
turned about and handed the doctor four dollars. ‘Well,’ said 
the doctor, “you had better wait until I see the patient first be- 
fore you pay me.” “Oh,” was the reply, “that is all right, there 
isn’t any patient, but they wanted five dollars at the livery 
stable to bring me out and I got you to do it cheaper!” Now, 
you know there are some few brokers that work that way. But 
I can only repeat what I have often said in meetings all over 
the United States, ever since the first meeting of the canners in 
Columbus many years ago that the broker and the buyer are abso- 
lutely essential to each other. Where disputes arise, as they 
will occasionally, we can settle them; we have worked together 
on many important propositions; we are working together on them 
now. We have great questions up before the Executive Committee 
of the Canners’ Association upon which there are honest and 
perfectly natural differences of opinion, but they are going to be 
solved, and we—and by “We” I mean the wholesale grocers of 
the United States as represented by their association—are going 
to go ahead and do business and the middleman is not going to 
be driven out, and the broker I hope is going to make a good, 
and, as I know he always does, an honest, living as long as any 
of you and all the rest of the members of your association are 
in business. [Applause.] 

PRESIDENT JONES: In talking to one of the gentlemen pres- 
ent the other evening he mentioned a matter that I think we 
would like to hear from him on at this time, regardinging state 
and local organizations. It is very closely connected with the 
matter brought up in Mr. Field’s leter, and might very prop- 
erly be considered in connection with that. In the conversa- 
tion the other evening the gentleman to whom I refer told us 
about the organizations they have in St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Duluth. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Vandever for 
a few minutes on the organization of brokers in the Northwest. 

Mr. C. A. VANDEVER, of Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. President 
and Gentlemen: I do not know that I have very much to say, 
although I know I express the sentiment of the brokers of the 
Northwest when I say that we believe in organization. We 
believe in it so much that we have a nice little organization 
of our own that we call the Northwestern Brokers’ Association. 
It covers the state of Minnesota, northern Wisconsin, North 
Dakota and some other points. About two years ago the 
wholesale grocers of Minneapolis asked all the brokers doing 
business in that market to a dinner; after dinner they sug- 
gested to us that we form an organization, and they would 
stand back of us. We formed our organization, appointed a 
committee and drew up articles of agreement with the whole- 
sale grocers; and we have since that, with very few exceptions, 
I believe, received the loyal support of the wholesale grocers 
of the Northwest. We have received support to this extent: 
Often a broker takes an account and works up quite a business 
in the market; after he has got that business worked up, the 
manufacturer or canner seems to think that he can do without 
the broker, but if he tries that in the Northwest he will find 
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it a pretty hard job, for the jobbers are standing right 
back of us. 

We have meetings every once in a while of our Executive 
Committee; we also have meetings with the jobbers, and we 
talk over these matters and come to some understanding. That 
is very good for the brokers. 

Once a year we spend our money giving the jobbers a ban- 
quet, get them all together, break bread and drink a little 
wine, and have a good time. I believe that local organizations, 
if I can speak from our experience, are doing a great deal 
for the brokers up there, and securing beneficial results. 

I do not know that I have anything more to say. [Applause. | 

PRESIDENT JONES: The president of the National Canners’ 
Association told you a few moments ago that he was working 
for you, and that he had been for a number of years, and as 
long as we have found out that he is one of our workers, it 
seems to me eminently fair to hear from a gentleman that 
rather helps the canner out and supports him also. I intended 
last night to retire about nine-thirty in order to be fully ready 
for this opportunity that I have been looking forward to for a 
number of years; but I did not get to bed very early, and I 

















Co. 


Pickrell-Craig 


OTIS W. PICKRELL, 


have quite forgotten what I was going to say about Mr. Cobb; 
but if you were in the joint meeting yesterday you know he is 
a pretty hard man to follow. And I have made him come in 
here—yes, ‘‘made’’ him, I guess that is the word to use— 
(Mr. Cobb: ‘‘ Yes, that is the word!’’) And he represents, 
gentlemen, not only the machinery and supplies association, but 
he represents the best of good fellows; he represents things 
in our lives that are, so to speak, the best part of it. I have 
only had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Cobb for a year of two; 
but I think that the allied industries are to be congratulated 
upon having a man like Mr. Cobb at the head of the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association, which, as we know, is 
absolutely essential to the canned goods industry. Gentlemen, 
Mr. Cobb. [Applause.] 


REMARKS BY MR. GEORGE W. COBB, OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. Jones has stated that he has been waiting for this oppor- 
tunity for the longest time. I am sorry, indeed, that I have kept 
him or anybody else waiting. I understood in a roundabout way 
that it was Mr. Jones’s intention to tell you this morning a story 
with which my name was very closely allied. [Laughter.] The 
fact that by your laughter you seem to recognize the allusion leads 
me to imagine that you may have all heard the story. I do not 
know but we ought to give Mr. Jones a chance to explain the 
story with a diagram, because there may be a few present who 
have not heard it. I can assure you that it is a good one. 

Several weeks ago Mr. Jones told me that he would like me to 
say a few words here and I took it just as a joke, and I am sure 
when I get through you will say I took it right. I am very, very 
glad indeed to have the opportunity to come before you and say 
a few words in behalf of our interests and to tell you how near 
we feel to you all and how much we realize that the canning in- 
dustry is made up of three units and those units form one grand 
whole, which is our wonderful industry. We are very much alike, 
especially we two associations; we both feed on the larger; we 
feed at one end, you feed at the other. Indeed, I might say, if 
you will let me use a figure of speech, we represent the “Works” 
and you the “Lungs”! 

If I have any word to bring before you this morning it is to 
give expression to the relief that I experience and which I think 


we all feel that the problems which were on our hands last year 
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as to how to increase the consumption of canned goods have been 
satisfactorily answered. I believe the problem in the main has 
been answered by two words—one, “Harmony ;” the other, “Qual- 
ity.” I believe that the harmonious feeling that exists today 
among all the allied industries has had much to do with the pres- 
ent standing of the canned goods industry, as compared with 
what it was at this time last year. I think that even more than 
that may be stated as a fact, that the canners and the brokers 


and the machinery men have had a hand in producing better 
quality. I believe that the better machinery that is being of- 


fered and the better goods that are being produced and now rep- 
resent our output are a complete answer to the question that 
confronted us a year ago. 

We must see in canned goods that the housewife gets value 
received; so long as she does that she comes around again, and 
when she comes and gets a can of goods which are not up to 
standard that impression remains in her memory a long while. 

I do not know that there is anything for me to say except to 


tell you a_story that I heard not long ago on a man named 
“Jones.” [Laughter.] I want to tell you that I had this story 
canned because I understood that he had a story in which he 


was to bring in my name in a most tantalizing way; but I want 
to tell him that had it not been for cobs he would not have sold 
as much corn; and if it had not been for cobs they would not 
have made as much whisky down where he lives. Now I referred 
to this man Jones. I wish to emphatically state that it is not 
my friend on the left that is meant, but there was a man named 











“Bobby” Jones, a Welshman, who lived down in the coal fields 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J. L. CRAIG, Pickrell-Craig Co. 
He had quite a reputation as a singer, but that reputation was 


much stronger with Mr. Jones than it was with any of his friends. 
Everybody else thought that Jones was a good singer, but Jones 
knew it! It seemed that in due course of time this Mr. Jones 
died (as we hope they ail will) and one of his friends had a 
dream, much the same way as others have had dreams of those 
that have gone to the other world. And he dreamed that as he 
came down the golden streets they were holding in heaven a mu- 
sicale; there was a chorus of voices. As he told the story he said, 
“As I came in I beheld millions and millions of altos and miliions 
and millions of tenors, and many more millions of those who were 
supposed to sing the other kinds, which I don’t remember; and 
away off here in a corner was little Bobby Jones. The organ 
started; the song began, and at the end of the first verse Saint 
Peter rapped for “order.” Silence immediately in heaven! By 
the way, I might have said that Bobby Jones was singing bass 
all alone, and St. Peter says, “A little lighter over here on the 
bass.” 

PRESIDENT JONES: I will tell you why I did not tell you 
that story about Mr. Cobb. In order to rather hold him down 
yesterday morning so he would not say very much, I did tell 
him that story myself. I was sorry afterwards that I did. 
The fact is I had forgotten for the moment that I would have 
this opportunity. But I am sure that we are all grateful to Mr. 
Cobb for what he told you about Bobby Jones, if nobody else. 
| Laughter. ] 


Mr. Cops: I thank you very much. 

PRESIDENT JONES: Mr. Fred R. Drake, the president of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, accepted an invita- 
tion to be with us this morning, and he wrote me a few days 
ago that, on account of the illness of his partner—and I might 
add, the prospects of Mr. Drake personally taking on a life 
partner—that he could not be here; but Mr. Beckman, their 
secretary, is to be here, but on account of a delayed train has 
not yet arrived. We have at the head of our program for this 
morning’s business a paper on ‘‘ Brokerage Contracts,’’ by Mr. 
J. J. Hallowell. I would like to say by way of explanation 
that we had some correspondence from the firm of T. A. James 
& Co., Philadelphia, that brought out what I thought was 4 























very important subject for brokers to consider—that of con- 
tracts. It is a matter that there has been some correspondence 
concerning before, and, without consulting Mr. Hallowell, we 
simply put him on our program. I put down the subject of 
‘‘Brokerage Contracts,’’ because I thought it was one that 
would cover a ‘‘multitude of sins,’’ and what I meant at the 
time that he should do was to make it as clear as possible that 
contracts are simply between the buyer and the seller. Mr. 
Hallowell, come forward, please. [Applause.] 

Mr. J. J. HALLOWELL: There has been a great mistake made. 
I cannot make a speech; in fact, I never try. To ask me to 
say anything about brokers’ contracts is a good bit like a 
man going ice sailing on the 4th of July. In the first place, 
if you want me to say anything about contracts between the 
broker and the packer, I do not think that any packer that will 
need a contract with a broker is worthy of a place on the list 
of any reputable broker. [Applause.] We have not contracted 
with any one of our packers. I do not want such packers. We 
are perfectly willing to take them at their face value; if that 
is not a hundred cents on the dollar we get through with them 
very quickly. [Applause.] So far as a contract between buyer 
and seller is concerned, I really think that is a little out of our 
province. The packers as well as the wholesale grocers have 
threshed this matter out very thoroughly; they have drawn 
up contracts that were almost as long as the constitution of the 
United States, and have adoped them. What has been the 
outcome? I doubt if any one of the boys here is using one of 
them today; if they do, it is only in exceptional cases. There 
is not anything in a contract except the good faith underlying 
it, anyhow; if there is not good faith on the part of the buyer 
and seller, the contract is not worth the paper it is written on. 
[ think that is the most essential part of a contract in every 
way. 

PRESIDENT JONES: This practically completes our program 
for the morning, unless you want to suspend the rules and take 
up some special matter. This afternoon’s session, you under- 
stand, is a joint one with the canners; they expect the brokers 
to take part in the discussion on publicity upon the floor, just 
the same as the canners. Tomorrow morning we will hold a 
very important session. We are going to take up the subject 
of new business. One great trouble that we have had has been 
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' the election of officers, ete. 


that as soon as the officers are elected every one departs for 
home, and there is no work outlined to occupy us during the 
succeeding year. Our work must be planned and carried out 
successfully, and to do so we must have the benefit of sug- 
gestions from our members from all parts of the country while 
you are in attendance here. We would like to start the session 
tomorrow morning promptly and have everybody on hand. The 
question is sometimes asked, ‘‘ What benefit am I getting out 
of this organization?’’ Now, tomorroy is the time to get that 
out of your system. I have something that I want to say to 
you tomorrow, too. 

Mr. KEEvERS: Tomorrow we will have a great deal of work, 
I move you that when we adjourn 
today we adjourn to meet tomorrow morning at ten o’clock 
sharp. The motion carried. 

PRESIDENT JONES: I have received a telegram this morn- 
ing which I would like to have the secretary read. I would 
say by way of explanation that your board of directors last 
year, on the retirement of Mr. John L. Flannery, took the bull 
by the horns, so to speak, and without waiting for any action 
by the convention, which is in a way necessary, and still not 
essential, in recognition of Mr. Flannery’s services as secretary 
ever since the organization started almost, elected him an 
honorary member of the organization. I would like to have the 
secretary read this telegram. 

The telegram was read by Secretary Hobbs, as follows: 

Chicago, Ill., February 7, 1911. 
Mr. C. S. Jones, President, 
National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Assn., 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Regret circumstances have arisen which will make impossible 
anticipated attendance. Expected to personally express apprecia- 
tion of honor conferred through honorary membership. Accept 
and extend my sincere appreciation and desire to prove worthy of 
same. Trust that many practical spokes of co-operation may be 
added to give impetus to the wheel, which are necessary in these 
days of amalgamated interests to reach summit of success. Re- 
gards to all. JOHN L. FLANNERY, JR. 


PRESIDENT JONES: I would like to say to the officers and 
directors that I would like to meet them for about ten minutes 
after adjournment of this session. If there is no objection, 
we will now stand adjourned until ten o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. Adjourned accordingly. 





THIRD SESSION 
Thursday Morning, February 9, 1911 


RESIDENT JONES: There is a matter that we 
ought to take up this morning and discuss, a 
subject that we are all interested in. I do 
not want any of you to go away just because 
it might cost you some money before we get 
through with it; it will be money well spent. 
In August of last year, as you know, I issued 

a letter to the members calling their attention to this publicity 

campaign of the canners, and we have had some very nice 

things said about our association by the canners because of 
what we were doing for them. I talked to the canners 
on yesterday in their publicity meeting. I think that Mr. 

Sears feels that our association has done them as much 

good this year along those lines as any similar organization 

in existence. I did not mean to start this on a money basis; 
but we are selling agents for the canners, and as such we ought 
to be interested in this publicity campaign. I would like to have 

Mr. Aplin discuss this matter. 

Mr. APLIN: Mr. Chairman, I have with me a copy of the 
letter to which Mr. Jones referred, and as the contents of it 
have escaped my mind, I presume that others here will permit 
me to read it (reading letter dated at Peoria, Ill., August 1, 
1910, and signed by CU. S. Jones, President National Canned 
Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association, endorsing sub- 
scriptions to the publicity fund of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation). I think it is hardly necessary for me to say a word 
in addition to what President Jones has said in that letter, as 
nearly every man here was present at the conference—I think 
we can call it a conference meeting—in the National Canners’ 
room yesterday. I want to say one word only, that the discus- 
sion yesterday brought out the fact that the wholesale grocer 
was doing a great deal of publicity work by various means and 
methods. There were other points brought out showing that 





there has been a real wave of sentiment aroused in the East. 
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I think that is equally true as to some sections of the West. 
There has a plan been adopted by the wholesale grocer to, once 
a week or once every two weeks, bring his men together and 
have a regular examination of goods. We do it in New York. 
Our wholesale grocers do not exactly close their doors, but they 
might as well do it, against buyers and sellers on Saturday at 
11 or 12 o’clock, when they assemble their men in a room 
where they are talked to by the department men, by the mana- 
gers and by the firm. Goods are explained and examined; the 
cost of doing business is discussed, and all that sort of thing, 
which is a great enlightenment to the men on the road. Having 
had some experience in the wholesale grocery game of teaching 
men on the road, it appeals to me very strongly. You have 
possibly in some of your territory firms who do the same thing; 
if not, suggest it to them. It is one of the best methods for 
increasing the consumption of canned goods that I have ever 
come across. The average grocer—I am speaking of the retail- 
ers—is not an expert; and the better posted the salesman can 
become, the greater the increase in sales. 

What we want, I think, is to show our good will by a sub- 
scription to this fund. I think it is money well expended; in 
fact, I do not know of any way in which we can realize better 
returns for the money expended, through the ultimate 
dollar that comes back to our pocketbook, than by this plan. 
We hear on all sides of ‘‘the unit’’ question. Everybody de- 
claims about the unit of cost, the unit of this and the unit of 
that. Now, someone said, I think in this room, that there are 
three units—the producer, the manufacturer (and, of course, 
that includes the distributor) and the consumer. The cost of 
each unit is involved every time in the final analysis. The ulti- 
mate cost must be paid by the last purchaser. The more we can 
show the consumer that they are getting something for their 
money, the better we are doing our work, even though we do not 
reach that unit directly. The question of cost is before us all 
the time. 
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In conclusion, speaking of a ‘‘unit,’’ I have something that 


struck me as apropos: 

‘*Tf we get five cents for hauling a crab 
From Boston’s quaint old streets 

To Frisco down by the Golden Gate, 
What are the net receipts? 

How much for coal, for wear and tear, 
For all the trainmen’s pay, 

How much dead weight does the engine haul 
If the crab dies on the way?’’ 


Now, gentlemen, are we going to die on the way in ‘a good 
cause? I hope not. I am ready to take my share. I hope all 
of you are. [Applause. ] 

PRESIDENT JONES: We would like to hear from others on this 
matter. I think it is a matter that we ought to discuss. I really 
think that our principals expect us to discuss it. When I say 
principals, I refer to the canners. 

Mr. Sitver: Gentlemen, I think that this is one of the most 
important questions before the canners. today; and I think 
our interests are so closely allied with the interests of the 
wholesale grocer and the canner that we should aid any prac- 











FARNUM, Farnum Brokerage Co. 

tical scheme which they may suggest, or which we may be able 
to assist them in devising, for gaining the necessary funds to 
wage this campaign of publicity. We have always as a firm 
been contributors to this fund since its origin, and expect to 
continue such. I think no one could hear the reports that were 
given yesterday in the other room without being convinced of 
the good that has been accomplished by the use of a compara- 
tively small amount of money; but the amount of money which 
they have expended is as nothing compared to the cause for 
which they have expended it, which, I think, is a most worthy 
one. And when we help them we help ourselves. I think it 
should have our most ardent support. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Storrar: This is not a matter that the directors can 
do; this is a matter that the rank and file of the association 
must do individually. We can all suggest to wholesale grocers 
the advantage of educating their traveling men in the way that 
has been indicated, and if it requires any assistance from us, 


we can offer it and give it. I think that we should give our 
best efforts in that direction. I do not see that beyond giving 
us suggestions and assistance, the directors can very well carry 
this out, but we must all take hold of it and push it along. 
Yesterday I had the honor of making a few remarks at the 
joint meeting. The plan proposed has been adopted in one or 
two cases already, with very pronounced and good results, and 
the jobbers are more than willing to coiperate. I made a 
suggestion of that kind and they gave me a Saturday afternoon 
when most of the traveling salesmen were in. I fixed up a 
table with all the goods displayed on it, cut them up, bought 
some cigars, had the table nicely decorated with flowers, and 
the traveling men were quite delighted with it. Some of them 
had never seen the articles cut that they had been selling for 
years. 

Mr. APLIN: For the first time since I have been on earth 
the California interests are well organized in an association, 
the Canners’ League, which represents the canning industry of 
that state, and the Dried Fruit association, representing the 
dried fruit interest of that state. Now, I want to say that 
these associations include among their members all of the 
shippers, ete. There are always some that remain outside, of 


CALDWELL, Buse & Caldwell. 


course. But if this association wants information, and wants 
it right, I assure you that the same can be received of those 
two associations, clean-cut and square. They are there trying 
to do just what we are trying to do here—what the associations 
are trying to do all over the country, and they stand ready to 
put out the best and cleanest cut information obtainable for 
the benefit of the trade. I suggest that we keep them in mind. 
They are there to help you, and they will do it. [Applause. ] 
PRESIDENT JONES: The meeting this afternoon, gentlemen, 
will be short. Your Committee on Resolutions will report, and 
every broker that is in Milwaukee ought to be here when those 
resolutions are brought forward, because they will, so to speak, 
voice the sentiments of our organization, and undoubtedly out- 
line in part the plan of campaign for the coming year. We 
have also the election of officers, and. any unfinished business 
that comes up. The Chair will entertain a motion to adjourn. 
On motion, adjourned to two o’clock this afternoon. 
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FOURTH SESSION 
Thursday Afternoon, February 9, 1911 


RESIDENT JONES: Gentlemen, I have some- 
thing here that I think everybody is vitally inter- 
ested in. It comes at a time when fortunately 
our organization is in session, and I am going to 
ask this association to take some action through 
your Resolutions Committee, who are to bring 
resolutions before you. There is an article in a 

monthly magazine for February, which is entitled, ‘‘ Every-day 

Foods That Injure Health.’’? The editorial note reads this way: 
“The pure food law forbids adulterations. It does not forbid 

substitutions. If the bad food is not adulterated, the law does 
not touch it. If the substitution is properly labeled, he who sub- 
stitutes can go as far as he likes. Right now he is going pretty 
far, simply because you don’t know what he is doing. Just how 
far he goes is explained in the following story. It is very _im- 
portant to your health. Every day you are using food which is 
not what you think it is, and which is shortening your life. Bad 
food does not kill the next day. It does not work that way. It 
does not even cause positive and violent illness at once. It does 
systematically rob your body and your brain of a little vitality 
today and a little tomorrow. This story may help you to dodge 
some of the food you would better leave alone.” 

There is one little point in this magazine article that we are 
vitally interested in. There is one little matter that is very 
interesting : 

“Then there are the coloring matters. It is possible to take 
old, yellowed corn and pass it through sulphur fumes and have 
pearly white kernels. f the corn has also lost it savor, that 
does not bother the packer a bit. He knows wherewith it shall 
be savored. He puts in a drop of saccharine, a coal tar product, 
five hundred times as sweet as sugar and one-twelfth as costly, 
and behold, the corn is sweet. When you open a can of succulent- 
looking corn, you have no way of telling whether or not the 
stuff e what is a to be. That depends wholly upon the 
honesty of the packer.” 


Now, that is only one of four or five headings in this maga- 
zine article that touch upon the canned goods business. We 
have submitted this to Mr. Dallam, the chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee, and I have asked him to make it a special 
order. My idea is, with the consent of this association, that 
we in convention assembled today send the editor of that maga- 
zine a telegram as to the feelings of this convention in Mil- 
waukee. I think that is a thing that we ought to do. 

I have just sent a copy on to the canners, and they probably 
will take some action. 

1 will appoint as a special committee on the matter of the 
investigation of brokerage conditions in certain parts of the 
country, Mr. R. 8. McIntosh, Kansas City; C. C. Miller, Phila- 
delphia, and M. J. Flarsheim, St. Louis. 

Mr. FLARSHEIM: Mr. Chairman, when I am appointed on 
a committee, I expect to do the work, if I am given oppor- 
tunity; but it is absolutely impossible for me to act, because IL 
am going away and will not be here. 

PRESIDENT JONES: Very well; in Mr. Flarsheim’s place 1 
will appoint Mr. E. L. Stanton, of St. Louis. 

The first thing this afternoon that we were to take up was 
unfinished business. If any of you gentlemen have anything 
that you want to take up, we will be very glad to consider it 
right now. We are going to make this session short, because 
there are a number that want to get away. 

While the secretary is downstairs, I want to say that that 
was a very good suggestion of Mr. Aplin’s this morning—that 
we could obtain reliable information by corresponding with 
the Pacific Coast Packers, or through the California Dried Fruit 
Association, or the Canners’ League, and that there would be 
some results come from it. I will state that I had a letter 
just a day or two ago from the California Dried Fruit Associa- 
tion expressing their desire to codperate with this organization 
in anything that was of mutual interest. I feel sure that your 
officers will get in touch with them, so that we will perhaps have 
a representation on the coast through their bureau. 

Mr. Conover: In your appointment of this committee on 
investigation, are we to understand that that committee is also 
to investigate the situation elsewhere than in the Northwest? 
I hope you will not forget the situation in the East. 

PRESIDENT JONES: No, they will not; the two matters will 
come before the committee jointly. Have you anything else, 
gentlemen? 

Mr. FREEMAN: The question has arisen once or twice whether 
we as an organization would not gain more prestige and more 
individuality if we held our convention separately from any 





other convention. The canners and packers have a large mem- 
bership and, of course, we cut very little figure. Would we 
not have more individuality and get more of an attendance at 
our meetings if we held our convention at a separate place and 
time? I merely offer that for consideration, 


PRESIDENT JONES: I do not think there is any question 
but what would have our friends here any time, if we 
met at some place by ourselves; but I am afraid if we had a 
convention of our own, that we could not even get our members 
into the town that we held the convention in. I am rather of 
the opinion that the canners are quite a drawing card to the 
brokers that come here. I might say in that connection, though, 
that Mr. Cobb, the president of the Canning Machinery Supply 
Association, on Monday night gave a dinner to the officers of 
the three allied associations, the canners, the machinery supply 
men and ourselves. ‘There were some twenty-five present. We 
found that we had been brought there to consider the advisabil- 
ity of the next meeting of the allied industries being held in 
Chicago, and to take the form of a canned food show, in con- 
nection with machinery exhibit and the other meetings. The 
matter was discussed quite thoroughly. No action was taken. 
Of course, none could be taken, but the idea proposed was to 
have something on the order of the electrical show, or the auto- 
mobile show that they have been pulling off over at the Coli- 
seum. The proposition, in fact, was made by people who have 
been in charge of those shows at Chicago, that they would under- 
take to manage this kind of a food show. It was suggested by 
the gentleman who has been doing the work for the electrical 
show and the automobile people, etc. The canned food show 
would be open to the public and a demonstration made of the 
various canned foods. 

The proposition met with a great deal of favor from a great 
many of the canners. The gentleman that proposed to handle 
it is a man that seems to be thoroughly responsible, and he 
does not in any way hold us for any expense, or any loss that 
might occur; in fact, he is willing to take the chances of the 
attendance, the gate receipts, so to speak, for his pay. It 
would give every canner and every dried fruit packer that 
wanted to avail himself of it, an apportunity to practically 
demonstrate his goods before the public, and be represented. 

I understand that the Committee on Resolutions is now ready 
to report. Would you like to consider the resolutions separately, 
or would you prefer to have them read in their entirely, and 
then take action? What is your pleasure? (A voice: ‘‘Read 
them.’’) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 


National Pure Food Law. 


Resolved: That the results achieved under the National Pure 
Food Law are ample justification of the wisdom of such legislation, 
and this association again places itself on record as heartily 
approving the law and the methods of its enforcement. 


Uniform State Pure Food Laws. 


Resolved: That insomuch as the right of the consumer to pure 
food, whether he be located in Maine or California, Montana or 
Florida, is in no respect limited or changed by his place of resi- 
dence, and the obligation on the Pim ay to furnish wholesome 
and pure food is the same regardless of the state in which his 
plant may be located, or of the destination of his product; this 
association earnestly recommends the adoption by the several 
states of the United States of uniform pure food laws drawn in 
conformity with the provisions of the national law, and in order 
to carry out the pore of this resolution, it is further resolved 
that the president of this association be authorized to appoint a 
committee of five members, who wil coéperate with local com- 
mittees and agencies in securing the adoption of uniform state 
pure food laws. 


Express Company Rates. 


Resolved, That we protest against the unreasonable and ex- 
orbitant rates of the express companies and we urge upon con- 
gress the necessity of enacting such legislation as may be required 
to place express companies under the regulation of the interstate 
commerce commission to the same extent as railroads and other 
public service corporations are now so controlled. 


Arbitration. 


Resolved, That the adoption by the allied organizations in the 
canned goods trade and the actual putting into operation of the 
arbitration clause are subjects of great satisfaction to this asso- 
ciation, and we congratulate ourselves on having taken the 
initiative in securing the acceptance of this efficient method for 
settling disputes as they arise in our business. Now when trouble 
occurs between buyer and seller and our disappointed customer 
calls us up we sing: 
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“Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 
Behind each cloud there lies a silver lining.” 


We know arbitration will bring the sunshine of peace. 

Resolved, ‘That we emphatically protest against the increase in 
the minimum carload weights of California canned and dried 
fruits and other food poesurte as proposed by the transcontinental 
transportation lines. Such an increase will be of no benefit to the 
large operator, but will impose an unreasonable burden upon the 
smaller dealer—a result entirely out of harmony with the modern 
doctrine of equal opportunity for all men. 

Resolved, That we extend our sincere thanks to the mayor and 
other city officials of Milwaukee for their courteous reception. 

Our visit to Milwaukee has been delightful and we carry away 
with us only pleasant memories of the city and its citizens. 

The overflowing spirit of hospitality of the people of this city 
has been limited only by our capacity to imbibe. 

To the chief of police and his men we are under deep obliga- 
tions for their tender and indulgent consideration. Their atten- 
tions have been of the kind which only delegates to conventions in 
strange cities can appreciate, and for the lack of which many a 
frail craft has been unable to navigate safely to a home port. 

Resolved, That this association extend its hearty thanks to the 
National Canners’ Association, to the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, to the Machinery and Supplies Association, to the 
National Association of Brokers in Refined Sugar for their many 
evidences of support and good-will. 

Resolved, That we particularly appreciate the valuable help and 
co-operation of the trade press in the promotion and elevation of 
the business with which our association is identified. 

Resolved, 'That the article in a monthly magazine for February, 
1911, entitled “Everyday Foods that Injure Health.” contains 
statements as to the wholesomeness of canned foods and the hon- 
esty of producers which are grossly false and constitute a libel on 
the canning industry. Such statements can only be attributed to 
the author's dense ignorance of his subject. We protest against 
such misrepresentations and we call upon the editor of the maga- 
zine for a public retraction of the false and libelous statements. 


Mr. DattaM: In behalf of the committee, I move the adop- 
tion of the resolutions. 

The motion was seconded and remarks invited by the Chair. 

Mr. Sinver: Mr. President, this may not be popular, but 
I would suggest that a resolution be passed with regard to the 
publicity campaign of the canners, setting ourselves before 





BREAKER, U. H. Dudley & Co. 


W. D. 


them as in favor of it and urging upon our members their 
support. 

PRESIDENT JONES: I think that is a very good idea. 

Mr. Sitver: I want to say this: We have worked very 
closely with the canners this year, and they have done every- 
thing that we have asked them to do. This is a matter that 
is very near to their hearts, and I think if we pass it up with- 
out any support, that they might feel hurt about it. 

PRESIDENT JONES: I think that possibly I am to blame for 
not having met with the Committee on Resolutions yesterday. 
I think that they felt that we expressed ourselves so forcibly 
before the canners yesterday—it may be a little immodest for 
me to say ‘‘forcibly,’’ as I explained your ideas to the canners 
but I think the committee thought that we had expressed our- 
selves so strongly that possibly a resolution was not necessary 
now. I was before the canners yesterday afternoon and took 
part in their discussion on the publicity campaign. I do not 


doubt but what our records would be improved by including a 
further resolution along the line suggested, and if Mr. Dallam 
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will fix it up, we will be very glad to have it a little Jater 
Mr. Silver, you can consult with Mr. Dallam and Mr. Aplin there 
and bring in a special resolution. 

Mr. Sttver: I happened to mention to Mr. Gorrell that 
we were certainly in favor of it, and he said that he hoped that 
it would not be found missing, as was the case at Louisville. 





W. B. DUDLEY, U. H. Dudley & Co. 


It was discussed this morning for possi- 
Are there any other remarks on these reso- 


PRESIDENT JONES: 
bly thirty minutes. 
lutions? 

These resolutions are very important. As I said before, this 
is our banner for the year that is coming; we expect to pub- 
lish them to everybody who is interested in the industry that 
we represent, and they are very important. If there are any 
further suggestions from the members, we will be very glad to 
incorporate them in these resolutions. 

The question was called for and, being taken, the resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. 

PRESIDENT JONES: We will next hear the report of the 
Special Committee on Obituary Resolutions, which, by request, 
was read by Secretary Hobbs, as follows: 


IN MEMORIAM M. F. BOSWELL. 


It is with profound regret that we learn of the death of our 
fellow member, M. F. Boswell, since our last meeting; and it is 
suggested by your committee that the secretary be empowered to 
extend to his family our deepest sympathy; that a copy of same 
be engrossed upon the records of the association and a copy of 
same to be forwarded to the family of the deceased. 

A. L. Nort, 
E. P. SILLs, 
MILTON J. FLARSHEIM. 


IN MEMORIAM WILLIAM DEMMLER, JR. 


It is with profound regret that we learn of the death of our 
fellow member, William Demmler, Jr., since our last meeting; and 
it is Fm gy by your committee that the secretary be empowered 
to extend to his family our deepest hag wene E that a copy of same 
be engrossed upon the records of the association and a copy be 
forwarded to the family of the deceased. 

A. L. NortaH, 
E. P. SILLs, 
MILTON J. FLARSHEIM. 


IN MEMORIAM WALTER ROSS. 


It is with profound regret that we learn of the death of our 
fellow member, Walter Ross, since our last meeting; and it is 
sagpeated by your committee that the secretary be empowered to 
extend to his family our deepest sympathy; and that a copy of 
same be engrossed upon the records of the association, and a copy 
of same to be forwarded to the family of the deceased. 

A. L. Norta, 
BE. P. SILLS 
MILTON J. FLARSHEIM. 


PRESIDENT JONES: Mr. Alfred H. Beckman, secretary of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, comes to us as 4 Spe- 
cial representative of their president. I have asked him to talk 
to us for a minute or two. I think it is very necessary and 
important that we get closer to the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
organization, if possible. 

While we are waiting for the arrival of Mr. Beckman, there 
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is a ‘little matter that I would like to bring up and obtain the 
views of some of your gentlemen upon it, namely, the sugges- 
tion to change the name of this organization. Understand, 
this suggestion did not emanante from me, although I referred 
to it in my address this morning. I was written to about it 
and the only way that I could handie it was to present the sug- 
gestion to the association, that we change our name to ‘‘ The 
National Wholesale Grocery Brokers’ Association,’’ and admit 
brokers selling goods to the wholesale grocery trade, instead 
of restricting it to brokers in canned goods and dried fruits. 
This is rather a broad subject which I have been asked to bring 
up. I have, personally, no recommendations upon the matter 
at all. I do not want to offer advice either way. 

Mr. GinBeRT: I would like to say that it seems to me it 
would be a great mistake for us to endeavor to take in with us 
brokers in specialty lines, so to speak. I think we have about 
all we can do to take care of canned goods and dried fruit 
brokers. We do not want these other brokers associated with 
us, because we do not know anything about what they are do- 
ing, and we are not interested in the selling of these specialty 
lines of grocery proprietary articles, etc., in any way. I do not 
think we ought to consider favorably a proposition of that 
kind, at all. 

PRESIDENT JONES: 
on the matter? 

Mr. Storrar: I hardly think that would be an improvement. 
Our present name, I think, is a good one; I do not think you 
could improve upon it. 

PRESIDENT JONES: If there are no objections, we will con- 
sider that that is the consensus of opinion of the meeting. 

Mr. Beckman is worthy of an audience of brokers that would 
fill this whole hall, and the only way that I can apologize to 
him for any Jess number being present, is, that some of our 
brokers are trying to find accounts, or have canned goods to sell, 
and they did not know that he was going to make a speech this 
afternoon. Mr. Beckman, gentlemen. 


Does anybody else want to be heard 


REMARKS BY MR. ALFRED H. BECKMAN. 


I do not intend to make a speech, because I could not do so if I 
wanted to. 

I take this position: That you can always tell a broker—but 
you can’t tell him much. The brokers are the men who come 
nearest to the distributor and who have a happy faculty of con- 
vincing the distributor of his needs and his requirements. Last, 


I have been taken rather unawares by your worthy president. 





W. E. MORGAN, Aberdeen, Md. 


but not least, the brokers represented by your worthy association, I 
believe, have the distinction of confining their best efforts in line 
with the best interests of the wholesale grocer and the distributor. 
There are, of course, among you, as there are among the wholesale 
grocers, some who need a little educational work—and after all, 
association work is only educational. 

I recall distinctly—and your worthy president will bear me out 
—that six years ago when I had the honor of conceiving the idea 
of a National Wholesale Grocers’ Association and perfected the 
plans which have since developed, I am glad to say, to such pro- 
portions that they occupy in the commercial world a distinctive 
position. I was accused of practically losing my mind, or, in other 
words, that I was going “daffy” on association work. 


Gentlemen, it has always been a pleasure to have accomplished 
that work, and we now have an organization of which every whole- 
sale grocer in the United States can well be proud. We have now 
a membership drawn from forty-five states, with about one thou- 
sand members. The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association repre- 
sents about 85 per cent of the distribution of food products in the 
United States. 

ith the assistance of your 
through good work which you 


Chairman, and 
the National 


association, Mr. 
gentlemen can do, 
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Wholesale Grocers’ Association can be not only a benefit to us but 
a benefit to every manufacturer whose goods you represent. 

Going into just a few personalities, or I might term them “trade 
abuses’: The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association believes— 
and I think that belief has been fully demonstrated—that the 
wholesale grocer is the most economical channel of distribution 
from the manufacturer to the retailer. If you gentlemen believe 
this—and we think you do—kindly continue your efforts along 
association lines, so that our idea may be carried out, not only 
with the rank and file but with such trade as might be tempting 
to roe under circumstances over which we at times cannot exercise 
control. 

I don’t know of anything that I can add to prove myself worthy 
of the introduction which your worthy chairman accorded me. 
am not a speaker; I am simply a plain secretary, who has given 
the last fifteen years of his life in the interest of association 


methods. 
I am proud to have had an opportunity of meeting you, gentle- 
men. I thank you. (Applause.) 


RESOLUTIONS ENDORSING PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN. 


Mr. DALLAM: Mr. Chairman, in order to carry out Mr. Sil- 
ver’s suggestion, I take the liberty of offering this resolution 
on publicity: 

Resolved, That we heartily approve ublicity campaign as 
inaugurated and now carried on by the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion; and we pledge our earnest support to this most important 
and laudable movement, 

PRESIDENT JONES: 
gentlemen? 

On motion the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

PRESIDENT JONES: We will see that that is forwarded to 
the National Canners’ Association. 

SEcRETARY Hopss: We have a number of applications for 
membership that were posted about thirty days ago. 

PRESIDENT JONES: We have tried this year to follow as 
nearly as we could, the constitution and by-laws in regard to the 
admission of new members. As we received these applications 
we, once each month, sent you a letter, giving the names of the 
applicants, and in the absence of any objections, at the end 
of thirty days the board of directors naturally felt that they 
were satisfactory. We have, in the case of two or three dif- 
ferent people, asked them to withdraw their applications. We 
do not care to blackball them or hurt them in any way, but 
serious objections were raised to their becoming members. I 
simply state that, so that you will know that we are trying 
to find a way to tell the board of directors just what kind of 
men the applicants for membership are. 

A couple of weeks ago, the chairman of your membership com- 
mittee sent me a telegram asking whether the initiation fee 
might be waived on all applicants coming in during January 
and saying that he would like authority to state that a motion 
to that effect would be made at the convention. He requested 


What will you do with the resolution, 
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me to write reply early the next day, that he had his letter 
ready for type. That telegram was sent me by Mr. Rouse, the 
chairman of the membership committee. I have no copy of my 
wire in response to him, but I followed my wire with a letter 
advising him that I had received his night lettergram and that 
I naturally would like as many members as possible before my 
term of office expired; but at the same time it would be a little 
selfish to boost the proposition by waiving the initiation feq 
during the first month of the year, right in face of the fact 
that we were becoming, as an organization, stronger every day. 





J. N. GRANT, Grant, Beall & Co. 


I simply wired Mr. Rouse that it was not within my province 
to give him authority to waive the initiation fee. 

We found, by going over our records, that the initiation fee 
has been waived at times for thirty days. I think Mr. Rouse 
has acted in good faith; I think he is working honestly on this 
proposition. All he can ask you today, gentlemen, is whether 
or not you will consent to it? The directors cannot waive it; 
we have not the authority. I understand there are some twenty 
or thirty applications that were taken under those circumstances. 
It is a matter for this convention to consider. 

Mr. Keevers: I do not see why you shou.d waive the initia- 
tion fee. It simply cheapens our organization. If those who 
come in feel that they are getting it cheap, they will not ap- 
preciate it, and any broker who cannot afford to pay our 
initiation fee is hardly good timber for this organization— 
if he is not making enough money to pay the initiation fee. 
That is the way I look at it. 

Mr. Fooxs: I don’t think there is any broker in our terri- 
tory that objects to paying $10 initiation fee. If any change 
is contemplated, I would rather see it raised to $25, instead of 
taking the bars down and making it nothing. [Applause.] 

Mr. Kuine: That is just what I say about this—that maybe 
we will have to raise the dues now. You referred this morning 
to our not being able to hold directors’ meetings any oftener, 
for lack of funds. If you are going to be condemned for not 
holding your directors’ meetings oftener, then they will have 
to furnish money in order for you to get together oftener; if 
you do get together oftener and you have not sufficient funds 
in the treasury to meet the expenses you will have to raise your 
dues. Adhering to our initiation fee is one method of raising 
funds. I was on that membership committee with Mr. Rouse 
and I wrote him that I was opposed to that proposition. At 
the same time there were half a dozen people who sent in their 
applications to me, with $12 checks attached, to cover next 
year’s dues. That was the understanding from his circular 
letter—that the applications could be accompanied by a check 
for the 1911 dues, waiving the initiation fee of $10; so the 
applications sent me were all accompanied by $12 checks. I 
forwarded them to him and told him at the time that I was 
opposed to it. He told me last night that he had some twenty- 
eight applications on that basis. I am opposed to it. 

PRESIDENT JONES: I am very sorry to have to bring this up 
when Mr. Rouse is not present. There is no intention of slight- 


ing Mr. Rouse, but as I told you this morning, we have our 
business to attend to and we must go on with it. Mr. Wheeler 
you are on that committee on membership; can we hear from 
you? 

Mr. WHEELER: I know very little more about it than an 
entire stranger to it. I noticed that he had held this promise 
out to the respective applicants, but as I understand it, it was 
to be altogether at the pleasure of the meeting. 

PRESIDENT JONES: Absolutely. That is right. 

Mr. WHEELER: I can realize that those who put in their 
applications, with that promise in view, will be disappointed, 
and it may be that a great many of them will be lost to us as 
members for a long while to ccme. If there is any way to get 
around this that could be devised I would be glad to see it. I 
would also like Mr. Rouse to present any good arguments that 
he may have in favor of it. It might not be a bad idea to look 
him up; he may be in the hall. 

Mr. KuInE: I would suggest that you read that notice that 
he sent out. My impression is that he did not promise any- 
thing. ‘ 

Mr. WHEELER: It read that at the Milwaukee meeting 
there would be a motion proposed to rebate the initiation fee to 
all applicants during the month of January. It is possible 
that some people might have misconstrued that as a promise. 

PRESIDENT JONES: His telegram to me was, that a motion 
to that effect would be made at this convention. As I said a 
minute or two ago, they have waived the initiation fee before 
this, by simply taking the ‘‘bull by the horns’’; but we have 
our constitution, and I want to carry it out as far as possible ; 
and the only way that you can waive this initiation fee, gen- 
tlemen, is by a two-thirds vote of members present at the meet- 
ing. We have sent for Mr. Rouse, and will be very glad to hear 
from him. He has done some good work for us: 

Mr. GitBerT: I do not see any reason why an applicant 
should be admitted without payment of the initiation fee in 
January any more than if he had been admitted at any other 
period. Those who are already members have paid their initia- 
tion fee, and have also paid their dues for a number of years. 
They have done the work that has been done up to this time, 
and have brought this association up to the point that it has 
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now reached. Certainly an applicant coming in now is getting 
more for his money than those who have been in for years. I 
cannot see any reason why initiation fees should be waived. 

Mr. HEEBNER: I think it is a very bad precedent to estab- 
lish. When you once begin to throw out inducements to tne 
effect that the initiation fee may possibly be waived, why you 
are doing something that is altogether wrong, I think. I think 
that a broker ought to make his application for membership in 
this association willingly and freely. 

PRESIDENT JONES: I hope to see the day that the initiation 
fee to this association will be $100. 
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Mr. Krrevers: If you waive the initiation fee in January 
they will all want to wait until the next January before they 
join, and they will tell their friends to wait, so the initiation 
fee will be waived. 

Mr. CONOVER: Better put it to a vote. 
and he is not here. 

PRESIDENT JONES: I dislike even to appear discourteous to 
Mr. Rouse, but I know you are all anxious to get through and 
get downstairs. 


Mr. Rouse is called 





Cc. J. SUTPHEN, Grant, Beall & Co. 
Mr. Conover: It is not discourteous. He has been called 
for and he is not here. 

PRESIDENT JONES: The Chair will entertain a motion. 

Mr. MILLER: I understand that these applications have been 
sent in with checks accompanying. If we refuse these people 
we might have trouble. It seems to me that we ought to back 
the chairman up in this case. I am very much opposed to waiv- 
ing the initiation fee; but I think if you turn those men down 
you will have a lot of trouble getting them again. I should 
think that as long as this letter was sent out by the chairman 
of the membership committee that we ought to back him up to 
the extent of taking these people in. It ought to be on our 
minutes that it is the sense of this meeting it should never be 
done in the future. 

PRESIDENT JONES: You understand that Mr. Rouse did not 
promise that this initiation fee would be waived. 

Mr. Minter: If you return those checks to those men you 
will have trouble. 

PRESIDENT JONES: If the action taken is adverse here we 
will still hold their checks and tell them to send us the initiation 
fee of $10. 

Mr. MILLER: 
this money. 

Mr. GILBERT: I make a motion that these applications be 
accepted, without the initiation fee being paid. 

PRESIDENT JONES: On January 24 I had a telegram from 
Mr. Rouse, who is chairman of the membership committee, stat- 
ing that he was working on new membership, and asking me for 
authority to state in his letter that a motion to waive the 
initiation fee would be made at the Milwaukee convention. I 
felt that I did not have authority, and I wired him a rather 
evasive reply to the effect that I did not have authority, and 
that as chairman of the membership committee he would, so 
to speak, have to use his own judgment. Then I followed it up 
with a letter. The only promise, as I remember, in the letter 
that Mr. Rouse sent out—Mr. Wheeler bears me out, I think, 
on that—was to the effect that there would be a motion made 
at this convention to waive the initiation fee. There was no 
promise that it would be waived. We have some twenty-five 
applicants on the strength of that; but here are six or eight 
more that came in this month and sent their initiation fee and 
dues both. 

Mr. Corsy: Are all those twenty-five applications that you 
speak of accompanied by checks? 

PRESIDENT JONES: I think the majority of them were accom- 


I think it will be a great mistake to return 


panied by checks for one year’s dues. 
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Mr. KEEVERS: It seems to me that the way we can back up 
Mr. Rouse is to make a motion and then vote it.down, if we 
are against it. If Mr. Gilbert will withdraw his motion we can 
handle it that way. 

Mr. GILBERT: I will withdraw my motion. 

Mr. KEEvERS: I move you that the membership committee 
be empowered to remit initiation fees on all applications 
received in January. 

I make that motion in order to bring it before the house. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT JONES: I have my personal views about this, but 
I am not going to express them. I do want you to consider it 
rather carefully; there are a number of phases to it. I believe 
that our membership committee can, if adverse action is taken 
on this motion, go back to those people and say to them that 
we are so strong they had better hurry up before we make it 
$25. On the other hand, if it is your wish to take in these 
gentlemen and waive the initiation fee it is absolutely satisfac- 
tory, as far as I am concerned. Are there any further remarks? 

Mr. McIntrosH: It strikes me that this taking in new mem- 
bers and waiving the initiation fee is very much like a division 
of brokerage. [Applause.] As I recollect it, the initiation 
fee is $10, and if a broker is not willing to pay $10, like the 
rest of us, let him walk. If the association is not worth the 
$10 initiation fee it is no good to anybody. 

Mr. KEEvERS: I simply made that motion in order to bring 
it before the house. You can back up Mr. Rouse, or not, as 
you please. 

Mr. McIntosH: I understand you perfectly. 

PRESIDENT JONES: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. 
If you vote ‘‘Aye’’ on this motion it is to the effect that you 
favor waiving the initiation fee. If you vote ‘‘No’’ you do 
not favor waiving it. 

The Chair then put the question and there was not a single 
vote in the affirmative, the motion being lost by unanimous vote. 

PRESIDENT JONES: We have a number of applications from 
various cities who wish us to hold our convention there next 
year. I would say that no doubt there will be a resolution 
adopted by the Canners’ association this afternoon that the 
location of the convention next year be left to the presidents 
of the three organizations. That will undoubtedly carry, so it 
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is not necessary for us to discuss the location here at this time 
at all. 

Mr. ApLIN: The papers this morning for the first time 
announced the vote of the Senate in favor of San Francisco, 
which settles the question of the Panama Exposition in 1915. 
I suggested San Francisco as a meeting place for that year. It 
is quite a long ways off, but just let us put that in. [Applause.] 

SrecrETARY Hopss: We have an invitation from San Fran- 
cisco to come there next year. 

PRESIDENT JONES: We will certainly acknowledge that in 
our secretary’s able manner. 








PRESIDENT JONES: Mr. Rouse, I am very sorry that you were 
not here before. We are quite down to the end of the pro- 
gram. I do not know just what to say to you. We have taken 
up this matter of that letter of yours, and said all the nice 
things we could about you, you not being here, and there is 
certainly great appreciation on the part of our members of the 
number of applications which you sent in; but after a dis- 
cussion of probably thirty minutes it seemed to be the con- 
sensus of opinion, in that it was the unanimous opinion, that 
you could show every one of those applicants just how strong 
this association is and get them to come right along with the 
initiation fee. And that was the action taken. We sent for 
you. 1 did not want to appear discourteous in any way. But 
are now down to our last number on the program. We had 
just finished up that matter as you came in. We tried to find 
you down in the hall fifteen minutes ago. If you would like 
to be heard on the matter I am sure we would be very glad 
indeed to hear you. 

Mr. Conover: I think we ought to inform Mr. Rouse that 
his proposed motion was put to the convention and voted on. 

PRESIDENT JONES: Yes, 4 melion was made foe enery out 
your promise to the brokers that you sent your letter to, a 
motion was made that the initiation fee be waived on all 
applications during January; and as I say, after a discussion 
which was very lengthy, the motion was lost. 

Mr. Rouse: Do I understand that the motion was put that 
initiation fee should be waived for applications received during 
January? 

PRESIDENT JONES: There was not one affirmative vote. 

Mr. Rouse: I have talked to probably twenty brokers. I 
do not know that those twenty are present, but I have talked 
to probably twenty brokers since I have been here, and they 
have all said that they thought that initiation fee should be 
waived. Now, I do not want to press my opinions upon this 
meeting at all; I simply give it as my view. The simple fact 
is that in years gone by the dues that were paid by the incom- 
ing members covered the initiation fee. It was simply done 
without authority at all, by the president and the secretary. 
They took the right to themselves to do that, and nobody 
objected, and that was done. I did not have the authority to 
do that. I was chairman of the membership committee. [ 
knew what had been done, and I thought the same policy would 
be followed now as had been followed in the past; therefore 
I put in the letter as a fact that a motion would be made, but 
carrying the very strong inference that that motion would 
prevail. I did that because I knew that in years gone by it 
had been done right along. At the same time I telegraphed 
to the president and asked him for authority to do it, and the 
president telegraphed back to me in effect that he would not 
authorize that, that he could not authorize that without the 
authority of the board of directors, or without further authority 
—something like that. In other words, he didn’t give me an 
answer. 

PRESIDENT JONES: 
and a letter to you. 

Mr. Rouse: If he had telegraphed me back that we would 
not waive the initiation fees I would not have worded my 
letter the way I did. Now that letter was written and pre- 
pared and sent out entirely with reference to this meeting. 1 
have known for twelve months that I was chairman of that 
membership committee. I have known that I was responsible 
for certain duties, that in the end I would be answerable for 
them. The president of this association in the perfectly proper 
performance of his duties wrote me a letter and asked me what 
I had done, whether I would have anybody here or not? That 
was what brought me up standing. So I immediately wrote a 
letter which I think was sent at the time that would be most 


That is right, sir. I sent a telegram, 


fitting. That letter was sent to the best of my recollection to 
1,020 people. My postage bill shows something like that num- 
ber. At the same time I wrote to every member of the mem- 


bership committee, giving them a list of names in their state 
to whom I had written that letter, and sent them a copy of it. 
Mr. Wheeler knows just what he got, and so does Mr. Kline. 
Each one of them, as well as several other members wrote as I 
asked them to do, to all the brokers in their respective states 
to whom I had written an additional letter asking them to send 
in their application for membership. That letter was not a 
solicitation, but simply a polite invitation to men of proper 
character asking them to authorize me to present their names 
as applicants for membership. In doing that, as I have said, 
I held out the inference, while I simply said that the motion 


would be made, that the initiation fee would be waived. The 
result of that is that we have gotten back something like thirty 
new members—between twenty-five and thirty—say twenty-five, 
at $12, making something like $300 that has come into this 
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association. You have not only got that $300, but you have 
got those twenty-five men, a large number of whom never heard 
of the association perhaps before, or if they did they had 
heard of it in such a way that they had not been induced to 
become members. I think it is perfectly fair that we say to 
these men that the $10 initiation fee will be waived, since they 
have come in at the personal solicitation of our membership 
committee. In other words, I think this association ought to 
do officially what always has been done heretofore without any 
question being raised about it. Now I am not in a position to 
ask for a reconsideration of that motion, because I wasn’t here 
to vote on it. I hope that some member will ask for a recon- 
sideration of that vote right now. 

Mr. McIntosuH: I have every wish to extend courtesy, but 
I make the point of order as a matter of parliamentary law, 
that there being no affirmative vote, there is no one to make a 
motion to reconsider. I would be glad to do so if I could. I 
voted no, and therefore I cannot move to reconsider it. 

PRESIDENT JONES: The gentleman is right. There was no 
affirmative vote. ( 

Mr. Rouse: I beg pardon, but that is not the parliamentary 
rule. The rule is that only a person can make a motion to 
reconsider who voted with the majority. So any member here 
has the right to make such motion. 

Mr. Corpy: May I ask, Mr. Chairman, under what rules of 
order we are working? 





SANFORD, E. L. Sanford Co. 


E. L. 


PRESIDENT JONES: Roberts’ Rules of Order. 

Mr. Corsy: I think that Roberts’ Rules states that a motion 
to reconsider can be made only by one who voted in the affirma- 
tive. I may be wrong in that, but that is my recollection. 

Mr. Rouse: The only reason for that rule at all is that the 
motion shall come from one who voted with the majority. 

Present Jones: The Chair does not want to rule in this 
matter at all; although I am free to confess that my under- 
standing is that a reconsideration can only be moved by some- 
body who has voted in the affirmative. But I do not profess 
to be up on parliamentary law. As I said while you were out, 
Mr. Rouse, I regretted very much the fact that you were not 
here, and I explained to the members that I did not want in 
any way to seem discourteous to you. Mr. Hobbs went down- 
stairs after you, and could not find you. Personally I have 
refrained from expressing an opinion. It was thoroughly dis- 
cussed by all the members. Of course you understand also, 
Mr. Rouse, that to carry that motion would require a two- 
thirds vote, as it would be changing the by-laws. 

Mr. VANDEVER: In courtesy to Mr. Rouse I move that we 
reconsider that. I think that motion is in order according to 
Roberts’ Rules. : 

Mr. Rouse: In order to avoid any question of that sort, if 
you will permit, sir, I will move as a substitute for that motion, 
that the twenty-eight people who have made application an¢ 
have sent their checks for $12 for annual dues be elected mem- 
bers of this association without the payment of initiation fees, 
subject to the ordinary right of the board of directors to pass 
upon that matter in the proper manner. The question is 
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whether they will become members upon the payment of 
this $12. 

Mr. KieIn: Isn’t the order of procedure that their names 
have to be sent to every member? 

PRESIDENT JONES: Yes, they could not be admitted today. 
Mr. Rouse stipulates in his motion that their applications shall 
take the usual course subject to the action of the board. So 
they could not be admitted today; nor can they be admitted 
without a two-thirds vote of the members here. The by-laws 
stipulate that the initiation fee shall be $10. The only way 
that you can amend or alter the by-laws is at an annual meeting 
by two-thirds vote of the members present and voting. I want 
to say that I would like very much to entertain the motion by 
Mr. Vandever, or if you please the motion of Mr. Rouse, as a 
courtesy to Mr. Rouse, without being hampered by parlia- 
mentary law. I thought it was very embarrassing to take the 
matter up in the absence of Mr. Rouse, but we were down to 
the last of our program and it had to be taken up. 

Mr. CONOVER: Can an amendment to the by-laws be made 
without notice being sent out for a certain time in advance? 

PRESIDENT JONES: Yes, sir; amendments to the by-laws 
can be made, as I have explained, by a two-thirds vote of those 
present and voting at any annual meeting. It is amendments 
to the constitution that require notice to be sent out. What 
motion do you want me to entertain, gentlemen? 

Mr. Rouse: My motion was that if elected they would have 
to be elected in the regular way. 

The chair then put the motion to reconsider the former vote 
on the question of the waiving of initiation fee for the twenty- 
eight applicants received in January, 1911; and a rising vote 
being asked for by Mr. Rouse, there were three affirmative 
votes, one of whom stated that he rose in courtesy to Mr. Rouse, 
and the remainder of those present voting in the negative the 
motion was lost. 

PRESIDENT JONES: I will say, Mr. Rouse, that I think when 
you get the minutes of our meeting you will find that we tried 
to explain everything to the members while you were absent. 
I asked Mr. Wheeler to speak for you, which he did. I only 
hope now that we can get them all in through your good efforts. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: We western brokers feel, when we wire 
an offer and it comes back, ‘‘ Offer declined,’’ raise your buyer. 

Mr. Rouse: After spending something over a hundred 
dollars, a good deal of time and a good deal of labor, J suc- 
ceeded in doing what never has been done before. There has 
never been a time before when you had twenty-eight applica- 
tions from good brokers for membership in this association 
at any one meeting. Now you turn it down. Heretofore it has 
always been welcomed, with only three, four, five or six appli- 
cants; yet you turn twenty-eight down, and in doing that you 
turn me down—turn my work down. 

Mr. KLEIN: I am going to promise to get all of those in 
Ohio, with the $10 extra. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Fooxs: I believe that if you go back to all of those 
fellows you will get them, and twice as many more. 

Mr. Sitver: I rise to ask the privilege of the floor for a 
minute, as I was out in the other room when the discussion was 
going on. As I understand it, according to our by-laws, our 
year commences in May, does it not? I also understand that 
each member pays dues of a dollar a month, does he not? When 
‘did Mr. Rouse expect the year to start with those men—in 
May, or now? 

PRESIDENT JONES: I don’t know. I presume now. Wasn’t 
that your intention, Mr. Rouse? 

Mr. Rouse: When elected. 


Mr. Sitver: This is February. There is February, March 
and April, that is three months, and the initiation fee would be 
$10. That would be $13 to become members of this association, 
with all dues paid up to the first of this May, I mean under our 
regular constitution. 

PRESIDET JONES: They could not be elected until the first 
of March, so it would be March and April dues, That $12 
would pay their initiation fees and dues to May 1, 1911. 

PRESIDENT JONES: They could not be elected until the first 
ing the next order of business is election of officers. Is the 
nominating committee ready to report? Mr. Abernethy, have 
you their report? 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


Your committee on nominations respectfully submit the following 
nominations for officers for the ensuing year: 

President, Charles S. Jones, Peoria, Ill. 

First vice-president, George A. Buse, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Second vice-president, Joseph H. Klein, Cleveland, O. 

Third vice-president, William Silver, Aberdeen, Md. 


Secretary, James M. Hobbs, Chicago, Ill. 
Treasurer, H. C. Gilbert, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Director, Richard Dallam, Belair, Md. 
Director, J. Cecil Smith, Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. KEEvERS: I move that the report of the nominating 
committee be received and accepted, and that the secretary be 
authorized to cast the unanimous vote of the convention for 
the election of the various nominees to the respective offices 
named for the ensuing year. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Conover. 

PRESIDENT JONES: Gentlemen, I would like to amend that 
report. 

Mr. CoNovER: Do not delay the meeting, please. 

There were calls for ‘‘ Question! Question! ’’ by Mr. Conover 
and others. 

The question being taken, carried by rising vote. 

Mr. McIntosH: The motion prevails practically unani- 
mously, a little modesty preventing it from being entirely so. 

PRESIDENT JONES: I am not going to make a speech. I am 
sure you have heard me talk enough during the last three or 
four days. Some of them say, ‘‘ You must love your wife and 
your family.’’ I do, but I have got a veny warm spot in my 
heart for this association. I told you that I wanted to get out 
if I could, but now I am going to accept it, because it almost 
seems like I ought to. I hope that the work will go on this 
year, gentlemen, as it has the past four or five years, only in an 
increased degree through team work and harmony. Your officers 
want the active support of every individual member. You have 
a secretary that you can be proud of. I know it, because ] 
know the work he has done this year. [Applause.] I would 
not have his job, gentlemen, for five times the salary you pay 
him, and I need money pretty bad, too—especially after being 
up here three.or four days. But he can do a whole lot more 
if you will simply keep him posted. Let us know what you 
want us to do. I hope this year that we can have more fre- 
quent meetings of our board of directors. We are not bank- 
rupt at all; we have money in our treasury, although we have 
not got as much as we want. But I assure you that as long as 
I am at the head of this organization we are not going to 
spend any money that we have not got. We will not go in 
debt for anything. We have simply kept a little money in the 
treasury because we do not know when we may want to use it, 
or what for; but we expect this year to see this association on 
a paying basis. But we mean that the dues and initiation fees 
shall cover the running expenses; and until there is an oppor- 
tunity for us to use that money for your interest and to further 
your ends we are not going to use it; and we will not in any 
event use 5 cents more than we have got. 

The work next year is going to be along a line that I am 
satisfied will bring us better results. I am satisfied that within 
less than sixty days, gentlemen, we will have a dozen or more 
of the largest canners in this country that will come out and 
openly say that they will not employ a broker that does not 
belong to this association. All we have got to do is to settle 
this team work, and we will get there. We will do it gradually, 
but we will win sure in the end. We will gradually stop this 
division of brokerage. We will do it just as sure as the sun 
rises. We have got it reduced I think now to almost a mini- 
mum. 

Another line of work that we want to take up next year is 
this local organization proposition. I believe it is a wonderful 
thing. In San Francisco brokers I understand meet once a 
month. They leave their office and go to some cafe or 
restaurant and have an informal dinner there together, and 
talk over matters for the next two hours after dinner, discuss 
their local troubles and get mutual ideas that help them. They 
are handling things in a wonderful way, and it cannot help 
but be continually beneficial to them. We will eventually have 
local organizations that will be able to give us material help 
when we call upon them for assistance. I am very much 
impressed with this local organization work. Wherever it is 
being done it is working out well. Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Secretary Hopss: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I sin- 
cerely appreciate the compliment paid me by my reélection, 
especially after the ‘‘roast’’ received this morning; while 1 
hoped that some of the suggestions made touching upon the 
work of the secretary’s office might be acted upon with a view 
to facilitating certain features of it, I feel confident that I 
will have your support and assistance in any: matters requir- 
ing it. 

Mr. Bowen: I would like to have this body express their 
appreciation by a vote of thanks to the officers for their efficient 
services during the past year. 

The motion was carried by unanimous vote. 

No further business offering on motion the convention now 
adjourned sine die. 
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A 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N.»J.; canning machinery. 


Ams, Max, Machine Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y.; can 
making machinery. 


American Label Manufacturing Co., 
labels. * 


American Can Co., New York, N. Y.; packers’ cans. 


Baltimore, . Md.; 


Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md.; labeling and lacquer- 
ing machines. 


Burden & Blakeslee, Cazenovia, N. Y.; canning machinery. 
Bogle & Scott, New York, N. Y.; brokers. 

Buse & Caldwell, Pittsburg, Pa.; brokers. 

Barnard, W. W., Co., Chicago, Ill.; seeds. 

Baker, James R!, & Co., Chicago, Ill.; brokers. 


c 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; elevating and conveying 
machinery. 


Chicago Solder Co., Chicago, Ill.; solder. 

Cartan & Jeffrey, Omaha, Neb.; brokers. 

Clemmer & Conover, Boston, Mass.; brokers. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; packers’ cans. 
Canners’ Exchange, Chicago, IIl.; insurance. 
Calvert Lithographing Co., Detroit, Mich.; labels. 
Clark, Everett B., Seed Co., Milford, Conn.; seeds. 
Colonial Salt Co., Akron, Ohio; salt. 


D 


Deming & Gould, Chicago, Iil.; brokers. 


Export & Domestic Can Co., New York, N. Y.; packers’ 
cans and glass closures. 


F 


Ferrell, A. T., & Co., Saginaw, Mich.; canning machinery. 
Farnum Brokerage Co., Kansas City, Mo.; brokers. 
Ferry, D. M., Co., Detroit, Mich.; seeds. 


G 


Gordon Machine Works, Philadelphia, 


machinery. 
Gentry & Throckmorton Co., Kansas City, Mo.; brokers. 
Grant, Beall & Co., Chicago, Ill.; brokers. 

Garden City Laboratory, Chicago, Ill.; soldering fluxes. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O.; soldering fluxes, etc. 
H 
Haller, Joseph F., Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; preserving and bot- 

tling machinery. 
Harris, C. S., Co., Rome, N. Y.; conveying machinery. 
Hamachek, Frank, Kewaunee, Wis.; canning machinery. 


Hohmann & Maurer Manufacturing Co. (Division of Tay- 
lor instrument Companies), Rochester, N. Y.; ther- 
mometers. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Silver Creek, N. Y.; canning 
machinery. 


Hummel & Downing, Milwaukee, Wis.; fiber boxes. 
Housum, B. W., Co., Cleveland, Ohio; brokers. 
Hanna & Smith, Baltimore, Md.; brokers. 

Hogg & Lytle, Toronto, Ont., Canada; seeds. 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y.; canning 
machinery. 


Pa.; can making 


Incandescent Light & Stove Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; gas 
machines. 
J 
Jones Brothers, Peoria, Ill.; brokers. 
K 
Kittredge, R. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill.; labels. 


Kemp, C. M., Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md.; gas machines. 


Kern, William S., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; preserving ma- 
chinery. 

Knapp, Fred H., Co., Westminster, Md.; labeling and 
boxing machinery. 

Knight, W. S., & Co., Chicago, IlIl.; brokers. 


Kieckhefer Box Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; packers’ boxes. 


The Exhibitors at Milwaukee 


L 


Lang, E. M., Co., Portland, Me.; solder. 

Leonard Seed Co., Chicago, Ill.; seeds. 

Landreth, D., Seed Co., Bristol, Pa.; seeds. 

Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, Ohio; seeds. 

aa Foundry & Enameling Works, Cincinnati, 0.; 
porcelain lined pipe. 

M 

Michigan Washing Machine Co., Muskegon, Mich.; cherry 

pitters. 


Mcintyre-Haight Canning Machinery Co., 
Ill.; canning machinery. 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio; canning machinery. 


Gibson City, 


McMeans & Tripp, Indianapolis, Ind.; canning factory 
architects. 
Meinrath Brokerage Co., Kansas City, Mo.; brokers. 


N 


Neuhoff, F. B., Co., Detroit, Mich.; brokers. 
New England Box Co., Greenfield, Mass.; packers’ boxes. 
National Roofing Co., Tonawanda, N. Y.; roofing material. 
National Lead Co., New York, N. Y.; solder. 


P 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; corn husking ma- 
chinery. 
Phoenix Cap Co., New York, N. Y.; glass closures. 
Paver, J. M., Co., Chicago, IIl.; brokers. 


Perfect Bottle Cap Co., Baltimore, Md.; bottle caps. 


Perfect Can Stamper Co., Le Roy, N. Y.; can marking 
machinery. 
R 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind.; power transmission 
machinery. 
Rice, Jerome B., Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y.; seeds. 
Ss 


Salem Glass Works, Salem, N. J.; glass jars and closures. 
Stare, Frank T., Co., Waukesha, Wis.; brokers. 
Schmidt, F. W., Pea Harvester Co., New Holstein, Wis.; 
pea harvesting machinery. 
Smith, William H., Le Roy, N. Y.; canning machinery. 
Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y.; packers’ cans. 
Shredder Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich.; kraut machinery. 
Seavey & Flarsheim, Kansas City, Mo.; brokers. 
Strasbaugh, Silver & Co., Aberdeen, Md.; brokers. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago, ill.; 
machinery. 


Sanford, E. L., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; brokers. 
Smith-Webster Brokerage Co., Bel Air, Md.; brokers. 
Stecher Lithographic Co., Rochester, N. Y.; labels. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md.; labels. 
Sackett & Wilhelms Co., New York, N. Y.; labels. 
T 
Tagliabue, C. J., Manufacturing Co., New York, 
temperature controllers and thermometers. 
Treichlinger & Stern, St. Louis, Mo.; brokers. 
Tacks Manufacturing Co., Utica, N. Y.; adhesives. 


U 


United States Gas Machine 
machines. 


United States Printing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; labels. 
United States Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; packers’ cans. 
United States Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; solder. 


Ww 


canning 


N. Y.3 


Co., Muskegon, Mich.; gas 


Wisconsin Pea Packers’ Association. 

Wescott, Geo. F., Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; canning machinery 
and supplies. 

White, J. F., Mount Morris, N. Y.; canning machinery. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; packers’ cans. 

Woodruff, S. D., & Sons, Orange, Conn.; seeds. 

Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y.; salt. 


of 


Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 


bottle labeling machinery. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLY EXHIBIT 








General View of Machinery and Supply 


J. M. McNIECE & CO. 

J. M. MeNiece & Co., 100 Hudson street, New York, N. Y., 
occupy a prominent position among the canned goods brokerage 
houses in that great market, a position gained for this firm by 
the intelligence and aggressiveness of its members, and the 
care with which they guard the interests of their members. 
The selling organization of J. M. MeNiece & Co. is notably 
efficient, being composed of trained salesmen who work har- 
moniously together in a manner which is necessarily productive 
of the best possible results for the packers whose accounts 
they handle. J. M. McNiece & Co. are also large factors in the 
New York dried fruit trade, handling annually a heavy busi- 
ness in these lines. Their advertisement in this issue is well 
worth the packers’ attention. 

PICKRELL-CRAIG COMPANY. 

The Pickrell-Craig Company are brokers of Louisville, Ky., 
and it is a pleasure at this time to call attention to them and 
the efficient character of the service which they are rendering 
the packers they represent in that market, which is one of the 
country’s leading canned goods distributing points, Louisville 
being the gateway to a rich and populous territory. This con- 
cern is composed of young business men, who have come to the 
front on their merits. They have perfected a selling force 
which has earned a fine reputation for getting results for the 
food producers whose accounts they handle. The canned goods 
department is conducted under the direction of Mr. J. L. Craig, 
vice-president of the company, and through his hands passes 
annually a large volume of business. The Pickrell-Craig Com- 
pany make a specialty of introducing food products in their 
market—Louisville and surrounding cities—and have a record 





of successes to be proud of. This concern will take excellent 
care of your interests. 
W. G. BONSTEDT & COMPANY. 
W. G. Bonstedt & Co. are old-established brokers of Phila- 
delphia. Their offices are located at the southeast corner of 
Front and Market streets in that city and they have a trained 





Exhibit in Main Auditorium, Milwaukee. 
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and highly efficient corps of salesmen, who keep at all times in 
close touch with the Philadelphia jobbing trade. They give 
careful personal attention to the business of their clients, many 
of whom are among the leading canners of the country, and 
render a class of brokerage service which would be difficult, or 
impossible, to excel. Connections formed with W. G. Bonstedt 
& Co. are certain to prove pleasant and profitable. They spe- 
cialize on canned vegetables and fruits and dried fruits. 


LIVINGSTON SEED COMPANY. 


The Livingston Seed Company, Columbus, Ohio, had one of 
the specially attractive booths at the right in Juneau Hall. 
The decorations were potted ferns and the walls were covered 
with cut-outs of large red tomatoes. The Livingston Seed 
Company is known as the home of big red tomatoes, and they 
make a specialty of tomato seed, including the well-known 
Stone variety, also Livingston’s Paragon, Acme, Perfection, 
Golden Queen, Favorite, Beauty, Royal Red, Gold Ball and 
others. The Livingston Seed Company are originators of 
varieties of the tomato. The late Mr. A. W. Livingston, 
founder of this concern, many years ago became intensely inter- 
ested in this vegetable, and after years of study and work 
succeeded in evolving a fruit of fixed size, shape, color and 
quality. He called this, his first tomato success, the Paragon, 
an appropriate name, for it was the model smooth red variety 
of that time. During the forty years following the work 
started by the founder of the Livingston Seed Company was 
carried on with unabated enthusiasm. Twenty-five of the most 
important varieties now in cultivation, many of which have 
become standard sorts, have been bred by the Livingston Seed 
Company, and to give the trade a picture story of the evolution 
of the tomato is the mission of a booklet called ‘‘ Tomato 
Facts,’’ distributed during the convention. From it we quote: 
‘¢Tt seems only natural that tomatoes and tomato seed should 
continually occupy the center of the stage in our establishment. 
For many decades past tomatoes have been our main crop and 
they will continue to be that as long as future generations of 









*, 

















Livingstons honor the traditions of the house. The quality of 
the seeds saved by us and the unparalleled results obtained with 
them are responsible for the fact that we have to report ‘sold 
out’ every year on many varieties long before the end of the 
seed-selling season. Not a single pound of seed of our special 
sorts is bought by us from other growers and when we are 
‘out’ of seed of varieties bearing the name Livingston we state 
so frankly and return the money rather than to risk our hard- 
earned reputation by selling seed of doubtful origin and 
purity.’’ Discussing why it is best to buy seed from specialists 
the Livingston Seed Company say: ‘‘In our catalogues we 
state that ‘if you do not buy any other seeds from ‘us you 
surely need Livingston’s Tomato seeds for perfect success with 
this crop.’ It stands to reason that tomato seeds grown by us 
should be better than tomato seeds produced in canning fac 
tories and by others not especially interested in seed-growing. 
We have devoted 40 years to the study of producing the best 





Large quanti- 


Take the first instance: 
ties of fruit are brought into canning factories every day to be 
manufactured into food products of various kinds, and the 


tomato seed on earth. 


seeds are saved as a by-product. No special care is exercised 
in selecting the fruit used, several varieties of red sorts may 
be delivered at the same time and even purple fruits may go in 
the lot. No eye watches that all the fruit is of perfect shape 
and size and correct color; nobody cares particularly whether 
these seeds are properly cured and the result is that in most 
mstances offsprings of such seeds are ill-shaped tomatoes of 
different colors which are unfit for market purposes, and many 
times unfit for home use. Take the instance of tomato seeds 
saved by extensive truckgrowers, as it is largely the case in 
certain territories in the East; the first pickings of tomatoes 
invariably are sent to market and this is kept up as long as 
prices keep up, but as soon as shipping tomatoes to market 
ceases to prove profitable the truckers go to work and save 
seeds to sell to seedsmen at a small cost per pound. It is 
evident that seeds which are saved of real late fruits and in 
many instances from culls cannot produce plants which will bear 
ideal fruit, and readers will readily see why it will pay them 
to buy at least their tomato seeds of Livingston’s. We never 
sell a bushel of fruit for market purposes. All our tomatoes 
are grown for seeds only, and with the experience which our 
men have had saving the seeds it is evident that best results 
may be had from plants produced from our seeds.’’ 


M. W. HOUCK & BROTHER. 


M. W. Houck & Brother, 189 Franklin street, New York, 
N. Y., are one of the prominent canned goods and dried fruit 
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brokerage houses of the metropolis and stand high in the estcem 
of the New York jobbing trade, as well as of the packers from 
coast, to coast, having established a reputation for high-class 
treatment between buyer and seller. They make a specialty of 
canned goods and represent many of the leading packers of 
vegetables, fish and fruits, including California products and 
Pacific coast salmon. M. W. Houck & Brother’s sales force is 
well organized, harmonious and effective in getting results for 
the producers their house represents. 


TORRIS WOLD & CO. 


We publish in this issue of THz CANNER an interesting adver 
tisement of Torris Wold & Co., the widely known Chicago manu- 
facturers of can making machinery.. Torris Wold & Co. are 
located at 218-230 North Jefferson street, and are one of the 
old-established concerns in this special machinery line. The 
advertisement referred to contains halftones showing two 
machines, their sanitary can lock and lap seamer with solder- 
ing attachment, and the Torris Wold solder hemmed cap 
machine. Their line of can making machinery is very com- 
plete and all can makers should write them for a copy of their 
last catalogue, which shows their complete line and gives 
detailed information regarding same. Torris Wold & Co. say 
that they have always taken special care to give to can makers 
the best, newest, simplest and most economical machines, and 
have been rewarded in doing same by being sole suppliers to 
some of the largest can plants in this country and abroad. We 
employ only the most skilled workmen, and use the greatest 
eare in selecting our materials, our aim being to merit in the 
future, as we have in the past, the continued favors of our 
friends. We shall at all times endeavor to fill orders promptly 








and to the satisfaction of our customers, Thanking our friends 
for past favors, we hope by perfect work and promptness to 
merit a fair patronage in the future.’’ 


SALEM GLASS WORKS. 


The Salem Glass Works were represented by Frank P. Payne, 
‘‘the fruit jar man,’’ of 8 Barkley street, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Salem Glass Works are advertisers in this convention issue. 
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Their factory is located at Salem, N. J., and is one of the most 
complete plants in the country for the manufacture of fruit 
jars. The jar made by the Salem Glass Works is the ‘‘ safety 
valve’? fruit jar, for all preserving purposes, and is particu- 
larly adapted for processing. It is the jar that locks, the Jock- 
ing device being in itself an unique and effective closure. See 
the Salem Glass Works’ advertisement on another page. It 
will be found to be extremely interesting to all users of fruit 
jars. The jars mentioned therein are made in 2-ounce, 4-ounce, 


TORRIS WOLD, Torris Wold & Co. 


¥-pint, pint, 144-pint, quart, 44-gallon and 3-quart jugs. They 
are furnished with bail handles or without. There is a big sav- 
ing in the processing of these jars and the fruit retains its 
shape perfectly, showing firm and nice after the processing. 
Should there be any leakers the fact is discovered within a 
few minutes after taking the fruit from the bath, cap slipped 


Position of ‘lever’? when 
processing. Note Spring. 


off and the rubber or new cap put on, the jar refilled and con- 
tents saved, thus reducing the loss in processing to practically 
nothing. 


LUMAN R. WING & CO. 


In the sixteen years this firm has been engaged in the com- 
mission business in Chicago it has enjoyed the esteem of the 
wholesale grocery trade and a generous share of its patronage. 
During the period named the firm has continuously represented 
some of the best known packers of the country, whose products 
consist of Columbia River salmon, lobsters, Maine corn, other 
canned vegetables, raisins and dried fruit—all of the highest 
standard of quality. The firm also represents manufacturers 
of grocers’ specialties whose excellence has gained for them 
an enviable reputation. And this record bespeaks the careful 
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methods of this firm in the handling of the various accounts 
entrusted to its care that have earned for it the confidence of 
the business community with whom it is connected: Nineteen 


W. H. SMITH, LeRoy, N. Y. 

hundred and ten dealt liberally with the firm in the distribution 
of its favors, and the promises of the new year appear equally 
bright. 


S. H. LEVIN’S SONS. 


S. H. Levin’s Sons, of Philadelphia, packers and commission 
merchants in canned fruits and vegetables and canned fish, are 
one of the oldest concerns in this line in the United States, hav- 
ing been founded as far back as 1850. This is also one of the 
best known firms in the trade, and it is almost superfluous 


ISIDOR LEVIN, 8. H. Levin's Sons. 


to introduce them to readers of THE CANNER, 80 widely 
acquainted are they and their reputation so firmly established. 


VICTOR JAR COMPANY. 


The Victor jar, manufactured by the Victor Jar Company, 
of Detroit, Mich., is an all-glass package, very attractive in 
appearance and found after thorough tests to be perfectly 
practical. The Victor jar has a spring steel closure and has 
gained the confidence of the trade and attained to wide popu- 
larity with the American housewife. Packers interested are 
requested to address the company at Detroit. Mr. J. C. Eich- 
horn is the sales manager, and he will be pleased to promptly 
furnish complete information relative to this thoroughly tried 








and proven package. The company’s advertisement on another 
page in this convention number will prove interesting reading 
to all who use or contemplate using this style package. 


MICHIGAN WASHING MACHINE COMPANY. 


Two of the busiest men in attendance at the fourth annual 
convention of the National Canners’ Association were C. B. 
W. Cunningham and J. D. A. Johnson, of the Michigan Wash- 
ing Machine Company, of Muskegon, Mich. From the moment 
they started operations in the demonstration of the Stanfield 
Automatic Perfect Cherry Pitter, there was something doing in 
the vicinity of their booth. The scores who elbowed their way 
through the crowd to get a view of the Stanfield Cherry Pitter, 
had the same sort of feeling that steals over the visitor to a 
United States Mint. The canners found a rapid fire gun that 
achieved a complete victory on the firing line. This little dollar 
mill was doing its work, said to be at the rate of three hun- 
dred cherries to the minute. That meant eighteen thousand 
every hour—or more than one hundred and fifty thousand a 
day. The machine never, it is said, makes any mistake, and it 
extracts only the stone, leaving the meat and juice for the 
delight of the consumer and the lasting profit of the canner. 
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No cherries ever get smashed up or wasted, and one operator 
ean look after a large number of these high-speed machines. 
The feed plates are made of aluminum, and the machine starts 
spinning long before the heavy metal of the old devices could 
get started. The entire pitter takes up only eighteen inches 
square of space. Messrs. Cunningham and Johnson say they 
came close to developing writer’s cramp booking orders. A 
great many more canners hurried back home and spread the 
glad tidings to the directors of their companies. The result 
is going to be a ‘‘corking’’ line of business for the Michigan 
Washing Machine Compuny. ‘‘There’s as much difference be 
tween the Stanfield and the old-style pitter,’’ the makers of 
the former assert, ‘‘as there is between the high-power air 
brake and the old hand brake. In a word, the Stanfield Cher- 
ry Pitter has revolutionized this phase of the canning indus- 
try.’’ The fact that the complete device is sold for $75 f. o. b. 
Muskegon, Mich., proves another big talking point. The speed, 
the economy, the fact that all parts are interchangeable, that 
there is nothing to get out of order, that very little power is 
required, and that one operator can look after a great many 
machines, made every canner who viewed the demonstration 
feel that he had found a short cut to a heavier bank balance. 
Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Johnson hurried back from the con- 
vention to Muskegon, and since report that not only are the 
promised orders materializing but a great many more orders 
are piling in on them. 


HOGG & LYTLE, LTD. 


Hogg & Lytle, Ltd., whose headquarters are at 412 and 
413 Board of Trade Building, Toronto, Canada, were repre- 
sented at the convention by Mr. A. O. Hogg, president of 
the company, and Mr. J. F. Garfat, formerly manager of their 
Port Huron branch, who is now in charge of the seed peas 
department. Tshey had an exhibit of seed peas in the Audi- 
torium. This company has been established since 1886, and 
has given careful attention to the contract growing of seed 
peas for canners and seed merchants, operating a farm in 
the township of Mariposa, Ontario, Canada, for the exclusive 
purpose of propagating clean, true stocks of each variety of 
peas and other grains. Selections are made by trained ex- 
perts of long experience by hand from growing crops, select- 
ing the best pods from the vines, which are flail threshed. 
Seed is then hand-picked, planted in separate plots on the 
seed farm following years and thoroughly weeded, when 
seed is later given out to growers. They then have every 
field of growing crops carefully rogued. For three years the 
company operated a plant in Michigan, but closed it last 
year owing to continued bad crops, and removed the plant 
in 1910 te Oshawa, Canada, where they have a well equipped 
plant. At Picton, Canada, the company has a fine warehouse 
built especially for handling seed peas with the latest im- 
proved machinery and hand-picking facilities, employing 
150 girls for hand picking. In addition to the two seed pea 
cleaning plants the company has about a dozen buying sta- 
tions for grain and clover seeds and an experienced resident 
buyer, through whom the best growers only are selected, the 
erop all being cleaned and hand-picked through the Oshawa 
or Picton plant. The photograph accompanying this shows 
Mr. A. O. Hogg, president of the company, and Mr. J. F. 
Garfat; Mr. A. V. Lane, of A. V. Lane Co., brokers of 
Syracuse, N. Y., who are the selling agents for the United 
States for the company; also Mr. Cambier, of Waukesha, 
Wis. This is the third display made at conventions and 
their business has been almost doubled in that time by rea- 
son of satisfied customers, these people banking on their 
stocks, which are of a fine quality. 


WILLIAM S. KERN. 


Wm. 8. Kern, of 71 South Pennsylvania avenue, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., had a prominent location in the main Auditorium, 
where he demonstrated the Kern lightning catsup finisher, 
which aroused a great deal of interest and was carefully 
examined by a large number of packers and condiment mak- 
ers who attended the Milwaukee meeting. Wm. 8S. Kern 
claims that his lightning catsup finisher is the peer of any 
screening and mixing machine, pointing out that it is a fin- 
isher with practically no limit to its output, because of its 
modern and peculiar design and simple construction, its 
rigidity and compactness and general efficiency. ‘‘Its con- 
struction embodies an advanced idea in preserving house 
machinery, and a feature is that it has no pins or contriv- 
ances to become lost, wear loose or break. All of the old 
finisher troubles can be be eliminated,’’ says the manufac- 
turer, in discussing the strong points of this machine, ‘‘by 
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installing the K. L. fiinisher. Speed and feed it properly and 
it will be a pleasure for you to see it in operation. The 
cylinder is so designed that the spiral movement of the 
brushes absorb the goods and develop a centrifugal force 
that causes the finished product to flow gently from the per- 
forations of the cylinder. The waste matter is then excluded. 
In all finishers the intake end of the sieve always excludes 
the thin material, and as the goods advance they become 
heavier, consequently there is a heavy deposit in the receiv- 
ing tank at the outlet end of the sieve. This is not possible 
with the K. L. Finisher as the incline of the receiving tank 
eauses the thin goods to flow over the heavy which gives the 
goods a uniform body. No more expensive delays caused by 
broken sieves; it can be assembled and dissembled in twenty 
seconds. There is a great saving of goods when cleaning 
the machine. *The brushes come out dry and that which re- 
mains in the receiving tank is easily scraped to the outlet.’’ 
It is in use in many of the largest packing plants in the 
eountry. 


KIECKHEFER BOX COMPANY. 


This hustling Milwaukee firm took orders for over 1,000,000 
set-up canned goods cases at the national convention. One of 
the most interesting exhibits there was the booth of the Kieck- 
hefer Box Company, of Milwaukee, a concern which specializes 
in the manufacture of a strictly high-grade set-up package, 
and covers an exceptionally large territory, shipping canned 
goods boxes from Kansas to the Atlantic coast. As shown by 
the photographic illustration, the decorations of the exhibit 
were simple but strikingly attractive. The rear half of the 
booth consisted of a room with set-up can cases for a wall. 
Plain boxes were alternated with printed boxes in the con- 
struction of these walls, making a checkerboard effect that 
instantly caught the eye the moment one entered the hall. 
Another feature of the exhibit that attracted a great deal 
of attention was an enlarged photograph of the Kieckhefer 
plant, 40x60 inches in size. This picture told far better than 
words the story of the great facilities of the Kieckhefer organ- 
ization. The Kieckhefer plant is unquestionably one of the 
most modern and best equipped in America. The warehouse, 
shown at the right in the illustration, has a capacity for over 
1,000,000 sets of boxes, and this number of set-up canned 
goods cases is made up at the beginning of each season and 
stored in the warehouse ready for rush delivery. This policy 
of carrying large stocks on hand has enabled the Kieckhefer 
Company to live up to their reputation for exceptionally prompt 
service. The Kieckhefer set-up package is sold in stiff compe- 
tition with canned goods box shooks. The general neatness 
and clean-cut printing of the Kieckhefer set-up package, the 
convenience in handling, as compared with the time, trouble 
and expense of nailing up shooks, together with unusually 
quick service, and the fact that the Kieckhefer Company 
always pays the freight to the canner’s station, are the prin- 
cipal selling arguments used by the Kieckhefer representatives. 
Some idea of the great volume of the canned goods business 
handled by the Kieckhefer Company may be gained from the 
fact that over 1,000,000 cases were contracted for during the 
week of the convention for delivery during 1911. In addition 
to manufacturing wood boxes of all kinds, the Kieckhefer 


Box Company have a steadily growing trade in corru- 
gated and fiber containers. A_ special corrugated board 
sample case for canned goods attracted considerable at- 
tention at the convention. A great many members 


of the canners’ association took a trip through the Kieckhefer 
plant during convention week. 


E. M. LANG COMPANY. 


The alpha and omega in the first cost of manufacturing 
Neverslip Solder from fluid metal at the convention at Mil- 
waukee was fully demonstrated. One did not have to look 
eross-eyed at the exhibit of E. M. Lang Company, Portland, Me., 
to see at a glance that their process for making stick, drop, 
wire and wire segment solder and the art of making Neverslip 
solder hemmed caps cannot be beaten. This firm can produce 
from fluid metal anything desired in solder at what is claimed 
to be the lowest possible cost to the consumer, purity of mate- 
rial considered. The economy consists in the automatic produc- 
tion of their patented processes, which reduces the price and 
insures absolute uniformity and mathematical correctness of 
amount of solder to be consumed without waste of material. 
In the front advertising section of this issue appears their 
advertisement showing their Automatic Fool Proof Solder 
Hemmed Cap Machine. This machine is small, compact, 
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strongly built, makes practically no noise, and ‘is, entirely auto- 
matic. The operation of the machine is very simple. A spool 
of Neverslip Wire Solder is fed to the machine, together with 
a supply of the necessary caps, and, as Mr. Lang says: ‘‘The 
telegraph wire stage of the process commences.’’ It is now 
passed between two rolls, one grooved and the other flat, which 
produces a flat composite tape, or a ‘‘ Wireless Tell-Everybody 
Solder.’’ The width of this tape always remains the same. 
The thickness can be changed at the will of the operator three- 
tenths of one-thousandth part of an inch if necessary to obtain 
the correct weight, thereby allowing the manufacturer of 
solder hemmed caps to be able to sell his customer the quality 
and quantity of solder required per thousand caps. The oper- 
ator begins the process of manufacturing the solder hemmed 
cap and has only to supply the caps to the machine and regulate 
its motions. Swiftly, almost silently, the wire passes between 
the rollers and’ emerges a wireless solder running in the diree- 
tion of the spiralling head. There are little trucks over which 
the tape passes and serve as guides to the head from which the 
tape emerges in a V-shape. As it is formed spirally in the 
machine the lowermost coil is separated from the spiral and 
cut into a ring. A revolution of the machine cuts a grooved 
split washer, which serves as a hem, and is deposited in the die, 
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which is one of five on the revolving turret, which moves rapidly, 
but with mathematical accuracy. The turret now revolves 
under the cap dropper, where the caps are nested, and auto- 
matically places a cap upon the ring of solder. Upon the next 
revolution of the machine the first operative punch folds the 
solder on the bottom of the cap, and the second operative 
punch folds it over on the top. The next motion ejects the 
cap a finished product from the machine, and the same process 
is continued, each cap being finished exactly like all the others. 
As a matter of course, a description written by other than a 
mechanical expert must fall short in accuracy of detail, but 
even a person of little mechanical ability can see the rapid 
working and great saving in every respect of Lang’s Automatic 
Fool Proof Novelty Solder Hemmed Cap Machine. Almost 
every second at the convention a lithograph hemmed cap was 
produced by their process reading ‘‘Use Southern Cans and 
Neverslip Solder Hemmed Caps,’’ and distributed as souvenirs, 
together with other souvenirs given away by this firm. There 
also appears in this issue an advertisement of Lang’s Patented 
Automatic Success Can Cap Placer, which delivers a cap to 
the top of the can top crease. These machines are made for 
plain or solder hemmed caps. The principle of automatically 
dropping caps was taken from their hemmed cap machine and 
applied to the runway of capping machines. They are operated 


N. J. KYLE, Fisk-Kyle Co. 


by the can itself by a star feed, and if no can presents itself 
to the little machine no cap is dropped. It takes the place of, 
at least, one operator, and in the ease of using solder hemmed 
caps, which are now being furnished to the canners in rolls, the 
machine can be operated by the man who takes care of the 
capping machine, thus eliminating the expense of one or more 
attendants. Several attempts of other manufacturers to pro- 
duce an automatic can cap dropper have failed to produce a 
perfected machine. As Mr. Lang says, ‘‘The machine will do 
perfect work with perfect caps.’’ If you require solder for 
canning purposes this firm can supply your wants. Address 
them at their New York office, No. 17 State street, or at their 
factory, Portland, Me. 


FISK-KYLE COMPANY. 


At the head of the Fisk-Kyle Company, one of the best 
known canned goods brokerage houses in Chicago, is Mr. Niel 
J. Kyle, a broker of years of experience, ripe judgment and a 
fine salesman, whose acquaintance is wide, while his standing 
with the canned goods buyers of Chicago and the Middle West 
is.of the highest. The Fisk-Kyle Company are located at 42 
River street. They specialize on canned vegetables, and are 
one of the most important Chicago houses which may be said 
to pay special attention to tomatoes, corn and peas. This 
concern represents quite a number of the country’s leading 
eanners of these vegetables. Mr. Kyle gives close personal 
attention to the interests of his packers, and is equipped to 
handle canned goods accourts in the most satisfactory manner. 


KEMP, DAY & COMPANY. 
We are pleased to call the attention of our canner readers 


to the advertisement of Kemp, Day & Co., 116 Wall street 
and 73 Hudson street, New York, N. Y., in the front adver- 
tising section of this issue. Kemp, Day & Co. were estab- 
lished in 1840, making this house one of the oldest commis- 
sion and packing concerns in the cntire country. The firm is 
composed of Messrs. Sidney Thursby and Irvin G. Thursby, 
gentlemen of large acquaintance and business ability of the 
highest class. 


CHASE FOUNDRY & MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


One of the large manufacturing plants of Columbus, Ohio, 
is that of ‘the Chase Foundry & Manufacturing Company, 
makers of canners’ and packers’ trucks, and warehouse trucks 
of every description. This concern stands high in the estima- 
tion of the trade. Long in business, their product is used in 
a wide territory and is in constantly increasing demand. Good 
workmanship and material is the keynote that has won pros- 
perity for this house. A word of request will bring catalogue 
and full particulars of their line of standard trucks. 


J. R. GRAY & CO. 


Jack Gray, of J. R. Gray & Co., Chicago, a familiar face bear- 
ing a new title (having launched into the canned goods broker- 
age business for himself since the last National convention), 


J. R. GRAY, J. R. Gray & Co. 


was quite busy receiving the congratulations of his many 
friends. Jack is a good mixer and as he knows the canned 
goods game thoroughly we see nothing but a bright future 
ahead for him. Mr. Gray is thoroughly experienced as a 
broker, having been for over thirteen years with William H. 
Nicholls & Co. in Chicago. 


POPE TIN PLATE COMPANY. 


Tin plates manufactured by the Pope Tin Plate Company, 
whose offices are at 421 Wood street, Pittsburg, Pa., with works 
at Steubenville, Ohio, have been before the canners and can 
manufacturers of the United States for nearly nine years, and 
the assurances that the company have received from their many 
friends among the canners and can makers show very clearly 
that they are supplying tin plates of a highly satisfactory 
quality. The Pope Tin Plate Company were represented at 
Milwaukee by John F. Kraft, Stephen Smith, George W. Han- 
nah and H. M. Easton. The importance of tin plate that is of 
absolutely satisfactory quality is becoming more generally 
realized by users of cans, and the excellence of the Pope product 
is universally recognized. Their advertisement in this issue 
will prove interesting to all users of tin-coated containers, and 
we take pleasure in directing attention to it. 


W. H. STEVENS COMPANY. 


Messrs. W. H. Stevens Company, Milwaukee, advertisers in 
the 1911 convention number of THE CANNER, are in every sense 
of the word leading canned goods and dried fruit brokers in 
the Milwaukee market. They are important factors in the 
marketing of peas and other canned vegetables, also Eastern 
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canned fruits, and their connections with important Cali- 
fornia fruit canning and Pacific Coast salmon packing in- 
terests give them a prominent place among the brokerage 
houses of the country in those lines. W. H. Stevens Company 
are also among the leading Western houses representing 
Maine corn canners, and handle a large volume of business 
in Pacifie Coast dried fruits, nuts, ete., also imported goods. 
W. H. Stevens Company’s selling organization is the kind 
that gets results, hence the satisfaction which this old re- 
liable house invarably gives to packers whose accounts it 
handles. 
A. T. FERRELL & COMPANY. 


An exhibit in the main auditorium at Milwaukee was that 
of the A. T. Ferrell & Co.’s ‘‘Clipper’’ line of seed and grain- 
cleaning machinery and their ‘‘Clipper’’ roller bearing viner- 
feeder, a new machine they have but recently brought out that 
attracted the attention of all the pea packers present and 
created much highly favorable comment. Very strong points 
are claimed by the manufacturers for this machine; first, that 
it is a big money-saver for the pea-packer; second, that it 
works perfectly on either peas or lima beans; that it is built 
in the most substantial manner, with wearing parts on the 
outside of the machine, away from sand and grit; that it is 


A. T. FERRELL, A. T. Ferrell & Co. 


equipped with roller bearings and automatic grease cups; that 
it has large capacity and will run smoothly for months with- 
out attention or repairs. A cut of the ‘‘Clipper’’ viner- 
feeder appears in this company’s advertisement in this issué, 
and no pea-packer should fail to examine it critically and take 
note of the features which make it the efficient labor and time- 
saving mechanism that the A. T. Ferrell Company say it is. 
The address of the A. T. Ferrell Company is Saginaw, Mich. 
When sending them your inquiry, do not fail to also ask about 
their cleaning machines, which are standard, being in use by 
many of the largest canners in this country, and always with 
perfect satisfaction. Mr. A. T. Ferrell himself attended the 
convention and was in charge of the exhibit. 


STRASBAUGH, SILVER & CO. 


‘*The best machine ever installed in a packing house’’ is the 
term used by a machinery expert referring to the ‘‘Right’’ 
system of scalding and washing tomatoes, for which Strasbaugh, 
Silver & Co., Aberdeen, Md., are the general agents. As per 
detailed description in our advertising column, Strasbaugh, 
Silver & Co., the well-known canned goods commission house of 
Aberdeen, Md., have been unintentionally forced into the can- 
ning machinery business. Several years ago, while experiment- 
ing as to the most advantageous way of improving scalding 
and avoiding the waste at the different tomato factories which 
they represented, they discovered a novel and most advantageous 
method of scalding, washing and presenting to the peelers raw 
tomatoes in a condition which would be most effective towards 
obtaining solidity of pack, of almost perfect, unbroken tomatoes 
in the route from the field to the packing table. It is well 


known that, in order to insure the best quality of tomatoes, 
‘*they must be handled like eggs’’; protection of the inner 
skin is essential in handling raw tomatoes, otherwise, if the 
cells are once broken the severe sterilizing process will cook up 
the contents to a juice or mush so unsatisfactory to most buyers. 
The ‘‘Right’’ system scalder and washer thus discovered is 
several years ahead of any other scalder on the market. It is 
also used advantageously for blanching peas. The ‘‘Right’’ 
System, Inc., have already obtained government patents cover- 
ing the entire process, and by the application of steam, instead 
of boiling water alone, the process.is by far the most success- 
ful of any method yet discovered. The ‘‘Right’’ system is 
worthy of the consideration and trial of every packer who wants 
to pack tomatoes of quality. This scalder is not offered for 
sale, but it is being distributed among the most reliable packers 
on an advantageous royalty basis. Strasbaugh, Silver & Co. 
are worthy representatives of such a concern, for they have for 
a number of years been known as the leading advocates of the 
Quality package for canned goods. 


KARLE LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY. 


The Karle Lithographic Company, of Rochester, N. Y., are 
manufacturers of the very finest lithographed and embossed 
labels, and are a concern having a large clientele among very 


WM. KARLE, Karle Lithographic Co. 


particular packers, those that realize what a factor is a really 
fine label in helping the sale of the fodd product. The Karl 
Lithographic Company make a specialty of especially fine label 
work and solicit correspondence from high grade packers. 
Orders placed with the Karle Lithographic Company are, how- 
ever, always satisfactorily executed, no matter what the style 
of label wanted, and they are famed for making prompt 
deliveries. 


STANDARD TIN PLATE COMPANY. 


Advertising in this issue is the Standard Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Canonsburg, Pa. They have an annual capacity of 
750,000 base boxes, are now running full in all departments, 
with prospects good for continued operations. They manufac- 
ture tin plates, black plates, terne plates, all grades, coatings 
and finishes. Special attention is given at all times to the 
manufacture of their products, with an earnest desire to satisfy 
the customer in every particular. Within the last year they 
have thoroughly equipped their plant with all the latest devices 
for the manufacture of their products, enabling them to better 
satisfy the ‘requirements of the canning trade, together with 
their other lines. The personal and close attention of the 
management to its business well merits further patronage, 
together with a continued and much-appreciated business of 
their regular trade which they have enjoyed in the last six 
years, and for which they are fully cognizant. They are always 
considered one of the most active competitors on the open 
market that there is in the business. The quality of their goods 
merits the full market prices that this company invariably seem 
to enjoy. 
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SACKETT & WILHELMS COMPANY. 


One of the finest exhibits at the convention was the one 
made by Sackett & Wilhelms Co., of New York, litho- 
graphers and printers. Their display of some of the finest 
lithographic and printing work done in the country was 
greatly admired. The same is to be said of their labels, 
of which they are making a specialty. They are always ready 
to furnish designs and quote prices for any labels required, 
giving fine work and prompt deliveries. They were ably 
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0. B. WESCOTT, C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 


represented at Milwaukee by Mr. Phillip Schaefer, one of 
the most popular men selling the canning trade and 
one of the best informed men in regard to canners’ labels 
and lithographic work in this country. The Sackett & Wil- 
helms booth and display in charge of Mr. Schaefer was 
really one of the hits of the big supply show. The character 
of the work exhibited was constantly admired, and Mr. 
Schaefer certainly had one of the busiest weeks of his busy 
life, showing samples of his company’s color work and add- 
ing to his already large number of friends among the can- 
ners. Results, he says, were excellent, and we, who noted 
the attention which his display attracted, haven’t any 
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doubt but that they exceeded expectations. Sackett & 
Wilhelms Company’s labels are certainly exquisite, beautiful 
in design and finely executed. 


Cc. J. TAGLIABUE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Company, New York 
and Chicago, occupied boxes 26 and 27 with an extremely inter- 
esting exhibit in charge of Mr. O. B. Wescott, Chicago sales 
manager, and Mr. A. J. Nelson. They exhibited the Simplex 





A. B. HOHMANN, C. J. Tagliabue Co. 


retort controls, which have been used very successfully the past 
three seasons for maintaining a uniform temperature in the 
retorts; the perfect temperature control for application to corn 
cookers, and the faultless temperature control for application 
to pea blanchers, embracing the latest instruments of Roesch 
design, also a full line of the original Hohman type thermom- 
eters for general canning application. 


JONES BROTHERS. 


The head of the firm of Jones Brothers, of Peoria, IIl., is 
Mr. C. 8. Jones, the genial and able president of the National 























Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association, a man 
whose ability is recognized in the canning and grocery job- 
bing trades of the country and whose selection may be con- 
sidered as a tribute not only te his personal popularity and 
qualifications, but also to the standing of his firm as leading 
eanned goods and grocery brokers. A large volume of 
canned goods and other preserved or cured food products is 
distributed from Peoria, which is situated in a rich and 
thickly populated territory, wherein the consumption of 
canned products is very heavy. It is superfluous to say that 
Jones Brothers are leaders in their section of the country in 
the canned goods line. We can vouch for it that they will 
handle your canned goods or dried fruit account to your en- 
tire satisfaction. This concern occupied box 47 in the Audi- 
torium during convention week. 





ducing gas from 58 degrees naphtha at a cost, it was stated, 
of 35¢ per thousand cubic feet. Some of the features of this 
exhibit which attracted attention and which caused much com- 
ment were that the machine was making gas of positively 
uniform quality, and that it was thoroughly automatic in oper- 
ation. The machine would respond instantly and automatically 
to a change in the gas consumption. The merit of this appara- 
tus is being appreciated by western packers, and there are a 
number of Twentieth Century machines being installed in this 
locality. The Kemp Company’s plan of operating is most 
equitable. They are furnishing their plants under a guarantee 
to be as represented, and to be satisfactory, the canner having 
the privilege of returning the apparatus at the termination of 
the trial period, if not satisfied. Their exhibit was attended by 
the vice-president of the company, Mr. W. W. Kemp, Mr. C. 
T. Byrnes, and Mr. C. A. Jones. 





W. W. KEMP, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 


Cc. M. KEMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

The C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Company, of Baltimore, 
Md., manufacturers of the Twentieth Century Gas-Producing 
Apparatus, which is highly endorsed by the eastern canners and 
ean makers, had their apparatus on exhibition at the convention. 
Their exhibit was located at the northern end of the main 


auditorium, in front of the stage, and was in operation, pro- 


C. T. BYRNES, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT COMPANY. 

This widely known firm, of Cadiz, O., are advertisers in 
this number. They are a pioneer concern, having been promi- 
nently identified with the canning industry for a great 
many years and have always been in the forefront in all 
movements for the development and betterment of the busi- 
ness of packing fruits and vegetables in cans. This concern 
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E. H. TEMPLE, American Can Co. M. 


is so well known to canned goods packers everywhere that 
more extended mention at this time is unnecessary. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


The American Can Company’s headquarters were in Kilbourn 
Hall, just to the right of the lobby. Their space was marked 
off by a railing specially constructed, forming an enclosure 
which was furnished in a manner appropriate to the occasion. 
The numerous divans and easy chairs were at all times occupied 
by friends of the company; indeed, the ‘‘standing room only’’ 
sign was quite in order throughout convention week, and, on 
occasion, it was necessary to hold overflow meetings in the aisle. 
Never before was the popularity of the American Can Company 
better demonstrated than at Milwaukee. The entire staff of 
salesmen, headed by Mr. H. W. Phelps, of New York, was 
much in evidence at all times. 


SANITARY CAN COMPANY. 


The Sanitary Can Company carried out at Milwaukee the 
custom which it several years ago instituted of holding a 
‘¢Food Show;’’ indeed, it might be said that everything from 
‘*soup to nuts’’ was shown in Sanitary cans. All kinds of food 
products packed in all parts of the country, from the fish 


T. GRANT, American Can Co. 
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Cc. W. COOKE, American Can Co. 


flakes of Maine to the fruits of California, were displayed, and 
certainly no one of the hundreds of packers, brokers and job- 
bers who daily thronged their booth could question but that 
the Sanitary can as originated by the Sanitary Can Company 
has come into its own. The possibilities of this type of con- 
tainer for producing quality canned goods are too obvious to 
require explanation. The part that the Sanitary can and the 
Sanitary enamel-lined can has played during the past few 
years in elevating standards and popularizing canned foods 
cannot be overestimated. The new type Johnson double 
seamer, which was for the first time demonstrated, proved a 
most attractive part of the company’s exhibit. This machine 
possesses features which appeal to any one, especially the 
automatic chain feed, automatic cover feed, topper and can 
straightener. The following representatives were on the scene 
and spent a very busy week: Mr. William Y. Bogle, presi- 
dent, New York; Mr. George W. Cobb, vice-president, New 
York; Mr. O. T. Day, manager, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. G. H. 
Kellogg, manager, Fairport, N. Y.; Mr. W. H. Sauder, manager, 
Bridgton, N. Y.; Mr. J. 8. Carmer, manager, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Mr. G. A. Bedell, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. J. W. Sim- 
mons, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. A. M. Augensen, Chicago, IIl.; 
Mr. C. Steubing, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. F. Wegner, Fairport, 
N. Y.; Mr. Ed. J. Smith, Baltimore, Md. 





FRANK ACHELLI, American Can Co. J. W. 


SIMMONS, Sanitary Can Co. 
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T. J. O'BYRNE & CO. 


This is the name of a leading Chicago brokerage firm, lo- 
cated at 42 River street, in the heart of the canned goods 
district. T. J. O’Byrne & Co., at the head of which is Mr. 
T. J. O’Byrne, are leading factors in the marketing of canned 
vegetables, including Wisconsin peas, also eastern canned 
fruits, including Maine corn and New York State apples, 
and their connections on the Pacific Coast give them a promi- 
nent place in the selling of salmon and California canned 
and cured fruits. They handle annually a very large volume 
of business in all of these lines. Their California dried fruit 
and import departments are managed by Mr. Joseph Scott, 
one of the ablest and most popular brokers on ‘‘the street,’’ 
as well as one of the most experienced men in his special 
lines in the Chicago market. The West Side jobbing trade, 
which, by the way, is 
steadily growing in 
volume of goods dis- 
tributed, is looked 
after by Mr. James 
O’Byrne, one of Chi- 
eago’s younger brokers 
and one who has devel- 
oped selling abilities 
such as have won for 
him quick recognition 
among the trade. This 
concern is equipped to 
render packers very 
valuable services. It 
is well known to look 
carefully after the in- 
terests of producers 
whose accounts § are 
placed in its hands. 


MAX AMS MACHINE 
COMPANY. 


The Max Ams Ma- 
chine Company were 
represented at the na- 
tional canners’ conven- 
tion by Messrs. Charles 
M. Ams, president; 
Charles Brenzinger, 
vice-president; George 
Gehrung, sales depart- 
ment, and H. B. Shell- 
house, master me- 
chanic, with a line 
of double seamers that 
attracted a great deal 
of attention from hun- 
dreds of visitors to the 
auditorium, where the 
machinery show was 
held. These seamers 
do remarkable work. 
All standard sizes of 
cans are seamed on 
this one machine with- 
out changing any of 
the mechanism of the 
machine itself. The 
operator simply un- 
screws the roller ring 
of one size, as shown 
in the illustration, and 
replaces it with any 
size that he wants to 
use. It takes about two 
minutes to make the 
change—a boy can do it. The makers say of this machine: ‘‘It 
is one of the marvels of the 20th century, and just as impor- 
tant to the canner as electricity is to the rest of the world.’’ 
It does not make any difference how things were done in the 
past. The point that you want to get at is how things are 
done today, and in this connection the Max Ams Machine Com- 
pany say that ‘‘If these new double seamers do not prove to 
be the biggest thing out we’ll awfully miss our guess.’’ If 
you failed to see the Max Ams double seamers in actual opera- 
tion at Milwaukee, write the company and they will tell you all 
about them. The Max Ams machinery, however, has enthusi- 
astic friends from Maine to Alaska, who buy their machinery 
for the purpose of making more money in their business. Re- 
member, the Max Ams Machine Company are always pleased 
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PHELPS, 
General Sales Agent American Can Co. 
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to answer questions and to explain the strong points of their 
new seamers and demonstrate their advantages. In addition 
to the several features included in one machine, the makers say 
the purchaser gets silence, a saving of power, a positive driven 
baseplate, saving of lubrication, saving of machinery from de- 
structive vibration, made strongest where other machines are 
weakest, made with automatic feed and feed table, made with 
hand feed, made with toot treadle feed, all parts incased in 
metal, latest preventatives against accidents, chances of acci- 
dents reduced to the smallest possible minimum, which is a very 
important factor in the employer’s liability laws now in force. 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY. 


One of the most interesting advertisements in the 1911 con- 
vention number of THE CANNER is that of the well-known Hazel- 
Atlas Glass Co., of Wheeling, W. Va., manufacturers of an 
hermetic closure and 
jar claimed to possess 
decided advantages to 
packers of glass foods, 
such as meats of all 
kinds, vegetables, 
fruits, pickles, pre- 
serves, jams, etc., in- 
cluding olives, as a 
container for which 
this package has met 
with marked success, 
attaining a large de- 
gree of popularity 
among the olive pack- 
ers on account of the 
satisfactory results se- 
cured by its use. The 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
offers in this hermetic 
jar and closure a safe 
food package, one 
which is hermetically 
sealed and able to 
withstand any climate 
without deterioration 
of the contents. They 
offer such containers 
in the shape of jars 
and tumblers, sealed 
with hermetic gold 
lacquered cap. The 
lacquer used on these 
caps is the result of 
exhaustive research 
and is impervious to 
the action of oil and 
fruit acids. The gasket 
in the cap is specially 
prepared and, like the 
lacquer, is not affected 
by any known product. 
The gasket imparts no 
taste to the contents 
of the package and, 
being attached to the 
cap, the annoyance of 
handling separately, as 
the company states oc- 


eurs with jars with 
rubber _ gasket, is 
avoided. With the 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Com- 
pany’s hermetic clos- 
ure the use of an anti- 
septic for preservation 
is unnecessary. Foods 
packed in them are sterilized by heat, and after sealing by 
atmospheric pressure they keep indefinitely without the aid 
of any kind of preservative whatsoever. Read their ad- 
vertisement, which will be found on another page. It will 
interest you. 
WALTER A. FROST & CO. 

The head of the firm of Walter A. Frost & Co., brokers at 
5 Wabash avenue, Chicago, is Walter A. Frost, former presi- 
dent of the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ 
Association, and long a leading figure at the annual conven- 
tions. Mr. Frost is a man of fine ability, an experienced 
broker, and one in whom the trade repose perfect confidence. 
His firm are handlers of some of the largest canned goods 
accounts in the country, making a specialty of California 
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eanned and cured fruits, as well as Eastern and Middle West- 
ern canned vegetables, fruits, etc. In all of these lines 
Walter A. Frost & Co. are extensive handlers, transacting a 
large volume of business. Walter A. Frost & Co.’s force of 
salesmen is composed of several trained men, who keep 
constantly in touch with the Chicago jobbers. 


UNITER STATES CAN COMPANY. 
The United States Can Company reports an excellent busi- 
ness booked for the coming season with leading canned goods 
packers in the Middle Western States, particularly Ohio and 





HUFFMAN, 
President United States Can Co. 
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Indiana, and points South of the Ohio river. The new plant of 
the United States Can Company is one of the best equippeii 
can-making plants in the country, and is very advantage- 
ously situated for making prompt shipments to points in the 
middle section of the United States. The plant has a large 
capacity, and this fact, with its location at Cincinnati, should 
be taken into account by packers who realize the importance 
of having urgent requirements cared for promptly. Direct 
railway lines radiate from Cincinnati in all directions, giving 
the company shipping facilities which are unsurpassed. The 
United States Can Company was represented at the Milwaukee 
convention by Mr. O. C. Huffman, president; F. F. Downs, man- 
ager, and John T. Staff, salesman. These gentlemen were 
among the busiest who attended the convention, and the United 
States Can Company booth was one of the most popular rally- 
ing points in the Auditorium. Though the youngest of the 
leading packers’ can manufacturing companies, the United 
States Can Company has always turned out a fine package 
and steadily gained prestige with the packing trade. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY. 


A growing can manufacturing concern is the Southern Can 
Company, of Baltimore, whose plant is located at Wolfe and 
Lancaster streets. They are independent manufacturers of 
packers’ cans and the general line, including modern litho- 
graphed cans. Their lithographed work is deserving of special 


attention, as there is noted in the canning trade a tendency to 
use more of this style of label, which is very extensively used 
by the Eurepean canners, who prefer it to the paper labeled 
cans. The officers of this growing company are H. Everett 
Gibbs, president, and L. Burbank, vice-president. The com- 
pany was represented at the Milwaukee meeting by Mr. Gibbs, 
Their traveling men cover a goodly portion of the country 
and they are very decidedly factors in the packers’ can business, 
having a modern plant of large capacity and the finest of ship- 
ping facilities. 


GRANT, BEALL & COMPANY. 


This well known brokerage concern oceupied two spaces in 
Machinery Hall, where they entertained their visiting friends. 
This firm has shown remarkably progress. Established but 
six years, it has forged steadily to the front. Mr. J. N. 
Grant takes care of one branch of the business, Mr. Chas. J, 
Sutphen another, and Mr. J. L. Webster another. Mr. Grant 
has had years of experience in the manufacturing end of 
the pickle and condiment business, also canning, and this 
knowledge is valuable in connection with the brokerage 
business. Through his efforts this firm was started. Mr. 
Sutphen has been connected with the pickle and condiment 
line for a number of years, grew up with H. J. Heinz Co., of 
Pittsburgh, having been in their employ fifteen years. He 
was connected with Libby, McNeill & Libby for a period of 
three years. His experience is principally in the sales of 
pickles, condiments, sauerkraut, and manufacturers’ sup- 
plies in the pickle industry. Mr. J. L. Webster bas charge of 
the canned goods and dried fruit department has had years of 
experience in both the manufacture and sale of canned goods, 
having been identified with concerns like the United States 
Canning Co., manufacturers; and McCord-Brady Co., of 
Omaha, a well known jobbing house of the west. The secret 
of the suecess of this concern is strict attention to business 
and the motto: ‘‘Give every man a square deal.’’ They 
have the courage of their convictions, and when they belive 
they are right, take a firm stand, endeavoring to do what is 
fair to all parties concerned. They are members of the 
National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


THE AMERICAN KEY CAN COMPANY. 


The consumer’s appreciation of the convenience of the key- 
opening can is proven by the rapid increase in the number 
of cans of this style used in this country. The key-opening 
can possesses some strong points and their increasing use 
proves that consumers are becoming more and more alive to 
them. For one thing this can renders the use:of a can opener 
unnecessary, this in itself being a point of tremendous value. 
Key-opening cans are manufactured by the American Key- 
Opening Can Company, whose advertisement in this issue is 
interesting and worthy of your attention. The American Key 
Can Company occupies a predominant position in its field. 
Many millions of key-opening cans are used annually by pack- 
ers in the United States, yet there are still many producers 
of canned goods who have given little thought to any except- 
ing the old style of cans. The American Key Can Company 
have some interesting facts and figures which they will be 
pleased to present to all food packers interested in marketing 
their products in the kind of can which the modern housewife 
is coming to appreciate and demand more and more. If pack- 
ers will address the company at its offices in the Marquette 
building, Chicago, they will be furnished with some extremely 
interesting information. 


WILEY & BUTLER. 


Among New York City’s standard brokerage concerns of 
comparatively late establishment is the firm of Wiley & 
Butler, 105 Hudson street. Messrs. William A. Wiley and 
Harry V. Butler, who compose the firm, bring to the busi- 
ness vitality, push and enterprise and also experience and a 
sufficient measure of financial strength. As brokers in canned 
goods, dried fruit, beans, etc., they have shown very imme- 
diately their strength and salesmanship and have won the 
confidence of the trade. You will find them at all times in 
the service of the industry. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY. 


The Continental Can Company booth was situated in Juneau 
Hall in the Auditorium. It was comfortably furnished with 
easy chairs, tables, and rugs and was constantly filled with 
packers and their wives, who were made to feel quite at home 
by an able staff of representatives, who were: T. G. Cran- 
well, Syracuse, N. Y.; H. M. Brush, Syracuse, N. Y.; J. E. 
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Cc. A. SUYDAM, 
Sales Agent Continental Can Co. 


Bratt, Syracuse, N. Y.; E. C. Shriner, Baltimore, Md.; C. A. 
Suydam, Chicago; Miss Peterson, Chicago; S. J. Steele, Chi- 
cago; A. P. Jacobs, Chicago; F. A. Assmann, Chicago; L. A. 
Ray, Salt Lake City, Utah; C. A. Vandever, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; R. E. Goodlett, Kansas City, Mo. The Continental Can 
Company had on exhibition in the main hall their new ‘‘Con- 
tinental double seam closing machine’’ for closing open-top 


cans, which attracted a good deal of attention. The company 


A. P. JACOBS, Continental Can Co. 
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President 


CRANWELL, 
Continental Can Co. 


report having done a good business both in open top and stand- 
ard packers’ cans for 1911. 
THE REEVES PULLEY COMPANY. 


Ten years ago variable speed was comparatively an un- 
known thing in the canning industry. At that time a series 
of two or three different speeds was the most that was ever 
thought necessary and these were ordinarily accomplished 


S. J. STEELE, Continental Can Co. 
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through step pulleys, which necessitated stopping the ma- 
chine and shifting a belt, with considerable loss of time. 
Even then, nine cases out of ten, the small step gave too 
slow a speed and the larger step too fast, resulting in in- 
ferior product as well as restricted output. About that time 
“¢The Reeves’’ Variable Speed Transmission, manufactured 
by Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana, was intro- 
‘duced to the canning trade, and has revolutionized canning 
methods. This transmission not only gave a wide range of 





M. O. REEVES, Reeves Pulley Co. 


variation and positively any speed between, but made it 
possible to change the speed without stopping the machine 
by turning a small hand crank. The first of these transmis- 
sions used for operating canning machines were installed 
in the J. T. Polk plant at Greenwood, Indiana, in 1900, there 
being three No. 0 Class E and two No. 2 machines to drive 
cappers and fillers, and two No. 6 transmissions to drive pea 
viners. Since that time the growth of this application has 
been steady and rapid, until today there are more than one 


thousand ‘‘The Reeves’’ transmissions in operation in can- 
ning factories throughout the United States, and it is con- 
sidered almost as important a part of the equipment as the 
capper, filler, blancher or tomato cooker. Just a few years 
ago canned goods were looked upon by many as a ‘‘poor ex- 
cuse,’’ and only used when green goods were not procurable. 
Today, owing to the improved methods of packing, canned 
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goods are regarded by the majority of consumers as equally, 
if not more wholesome, than goods direct from the gardener, 
‘‘The Reeves’’ Variable Speed Transmission has played an 
important part in this development. It is simply impossible 
to put all goods through the different processes at one speed 
or even a series of set speeds, obtained through step pulleys 
or gears, and give the flavor and quality that equals or sur- 
passes the article fresh from the garden, but where the vari- 
ation is infinite and any speed instantly available, without 


. REEVES, Reeves Pulley Co. 


stopping the machine, it is easy to pack all grades of goods 
and make them of the very highest quality. Several times 
it has been necessary to increase the capacity of the manu- 
facturing plant of the Reeves Pulley Co., where ‘‘The 
Reeves’’ Variable Speed Transmission is made, and the 
illustration shows the plant as it stands today. 1910 was 
generally considered a very dull year in ali lines of trade, 
and complaints were heard from all directions, yet in face 
of this condition 15 per cent more ‘‘The Reeves’’ Variable 
Speed Transmissions were sold than in any previous year, 
and the canning fraternity contributed its full share of this 
business. The reason for this is that it is a cost cutter, and 
when competition is keenest and prices unsettled and it is 
necessary to get the manufacturing cost right down to rock 
bottom, then it is that ‘‘The Reeves’’ Transmission comes 
in and does the work. More ‘‘The Reeves’’ Transmissions 
were sold in January, 1911, than in any like period in recent 
years, and inquiries indicate that this is going to be the 
banner year in its history. Certainly no canner who is in- 
terested in cutting cost, increasing production or improving 
the quality of his output can well afford not to at least in- 
vestigate the claims of the manufacturers. Reeves Pulley 
Company also manufacture ‘‘The Reeves’’ Wood Split Pulley 
and ‘‘The Reeves’’ Wood Split Pulley Clutch, both of which 
are well known and meritorious lines. 


LINK BELT COMPANY. 


The officers and agencies of the above company are almost 
as widespread as is the high reputation of the company itself 
and its manufactures. On another page of this issue of THE 
CANNER appears a list of the offices of the Link Belt Com- 
pany, and it is suggested that our readers turn to such 
page at this time, and make reference of the office nearest 
to them. As manufacturers of elevating, conveying and power 
transmission machinery and equipment the Link Belt Com- 
pany ranks among the leaders, not only as to size (being 
one of the largest in their particular line in the world), but 
also in enterprise. A line addressed to the company will 
bring valuable information, specific information of interest 
to every packer operating or who desires to operate under 
modern, labor-saving conditicns. How necessary , to profit 
are such arrangements need not be mentioned here. The 
story has been written and is daily lived, or at least fully 









realized by every progressive packer and canner. The Link 
Belt Company will be pleased to send you their new gen- 
eral price list (catalogue No. 90, 400 pages), which is one 
of the most recent and up-to-date catalogues of its kind 
published. 







WHEELING CAN COMPANY. 


The exhibit of the Wheeling Can Company, of Wheeling, 
W. Va., was in keeping with the progress which is being made 
by this company. They were represented by O. J. Johnson, 
president; Bert C. Keithly and Joseph P. Wells. This com- 
pany makes one of the best cans offered to the trade today. 
They have built up a wide reputation and a big trade and in 
the past two years have more than doubled their business. 
Their trade is scattered throughout the central states and 
there is hardly a locality in which their cans are not well 
known. ‘Their motto is ‘‘Repeated Orders,’’ and during the 



































0. J. JOHNSON, 
President Wheeling Can Co. 






nine years they have been engaged in the business there are 
but very few of their original customers who are not still 
using their cans today. They make a full line of packers’ cans 
from No. 1 up to No. 10, and also make a full line of syrup 
and molasses cans. This company gave away a very useful and 
attractive souvenir in an indellible lead pencil. 


PURE FOOD PACKAGE COMPANY. 


The Pure Food Package Company, of Boston, Mass., man- 
ufacture the container known as the Food Purity Package. 
This container is not an ordinary perfume coated affair, but 
made from clean, pure, fibre board especially treated by a 
patented process. The packages do not impart to the food 
contained within them any odor or taste. They are air tight 
and the food contents remain sweet. The Food Purity Pack- 
age is waterproof, non-absorbent and tasteless. So service- 
able are they that preserves of all kinds and oils, ete., can 
be poured at boiling point into them without impairing their 
efficiency. Food purity containers are made in all shapes 
and sizes, including pails and tubs, and thus cover the range 
of preserves, meats, syrups, jellies, butter, lard, oils and 
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kindred products. They are inexpensive, and aimed to re- 
duce the cost of packaging many commodities as well as to 
furnish a superior container. Further particulars in rela- 
tion to the Food Purity Package will be furnished and 
samples sent upon application to the Pure Food Package 
Company, 200 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. The ma- 
chinery for manufacturing the package, as well as the pack- 
age, is covered by patent in the leading countries. The cor- 
poration, which is organized under the laws of Massachusetts, 













J. P. WELLS, Wheeling Can Co. 


has established a considerable plant at*Lowell, Mass., and is 
supplying many important packing houses with its product. 
The manufacturers have been selling the package for the 
past year and users speak highly of it. Apparently it fills a 
real need. 


BOGLE & SCOTT. 


Bogle & Scott, 100 Hudson street, New York city, have for 
many years been one of the important canned goods and dried 
fruit brokerage concerns in the New York market. The pres- 
ent head of Bogle & Scott is Mr. Wm. Y. Bogle, who is also the 
president of the Sanitary Can Company. Messrs. Bogle and 
Seott handle a large volume of business, and do so in a man- 
ner so satisfactory that they hold their clients year after 












B. C. KEITHLEY, Wheeling Can Co. 


year. Mr. H. F. C. Kilian, the manager, is an active experi- 
enced broker, a man of fine business training and integrity, 
and known as one of the most energetic brokers selling canned 
goods and dried fruits to the New York jobbing trade. This 


house is equipped to get thoroughly satisfactory results for fruit 
and vegetable canners who desire to form New York city 
connections. 
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McDONALD MACHINE COMPANY. 


The McDonald Machine Company, whose advertisement 
of their famous line of can-making machinery will be found 
on another page of this issue, are pioneer manufacturers of 
high speed can machinery and leading makers of special 
equipments for the manufacture of sanitary and regular 
packers’ cans. There is no more widely known maker of 
can machinery than the McDonald Company, whose office and 
plant are located at Thirty-second street and Shields avenue, 
Chicago. The president of the company is Mr. C. B. Me- 
Donald, the patentee of many of the automatic appliances 


which they are manufacturing and shipping to all parts of 


the world. They will be pleased to send to any person or 
concern who may be interested special illustrations and fuil 
particulars of all their machines. They are constantly de- 
veloping and presenting new and valuable features and can 
manufacturers will find it to their interest to keep in touch 
with them. Mr. E. M. MeDonald represents his house on the 
road and is a salesman of the class all are glad to meet. 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Company, of Mount 
Gilead, Ohio, began the business of making hydraulic cider 
presses about thirty-five years ago. With the application of 
hydraulic pressure to various purposes this company enlarged 
its capacity and facilities and is now furnishing presses to all 
parts of the world. Its line consists of presses for every pur- 
pose to which a press can be adapted. Through the years of 
this development the cider and grape juice industries have been 
kept constantly in mind by the management of this company. 
The development and perfection of hydraulic cider presses and 
equipment for the cider industry have kept pace with modern 
progress. Some conception of the importance of the cider 
industry may be formed from the variety of equipment manu- 
factured for it. The machinery of a modern cider plant con- 
sists of a hydraulic press, steam evaporators, cookers, filters, 
pasteurizers, vinegar generators, etc., etc. Canners have not 
always appreciated the value of such equipment in their plants. 
Much of the profit in any business comes from the byproducts. 
Many canners not placing any value on the cores and peelings 
that accumulate about their plants have wasted the juice that 
could have been obtained by pressing these byproducts in a 
hydraulic press, such as shown in the above illustrations. They 
have lost the profit they might have derived from the sale of 
such juice in the forms of jelly, syrup, cider vinegar, ete. The 
Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Company maintains a chemical 


laboratory and information department for the purpose of 
assisting parties desiring to investigate the best methods of 
handling such byproducts. Canners who have given no attention 


to their byproducts might find it profitable to consult this 
company. 


CARY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The Cary Manufacturing Company, of New York, who have 
for a number of years been looking after the wants of the 
canner and packer, in the way of shipper’s specialties such 
as their Patent Universal Box Strapping, Wire Box Straps, 
Fasteners, Clasps, ete., have lately put on the market an 
article of exceptional merit which deserves ready acceptance 
for use throughout canners’ and packers’ plants. The illus- 
tration shows Cary’s Everlasting, Flexible Steel Mat, which 
is especially desirable where dirt and wet accumulate. It 
serves to keep the dirt from being spread all over the place, 
and in many ways makes the work in plants that are 
equipped with it more agreeable. The mat is not only hand- 
some in design, but is so strongly constructed that it is prac- 
tically indestructible. The edges are reinforced by a double 
thickness of metal, and the ends are guarded by rigid rein- 
foreing strips. These protect the mat at what are otherwise 
points first to be damaged. They also make it impossible 
for the mat te become broken down on the edges, and it 
will not curl up or get out of shape. The mat is rust- 
proofed by a special process, through which it is put after alt 
its parts are made and ready to be assembled, and not as 


with other mats, which are made from an ordinary galvanized 
wire and are subject to rust wherever it is cut in the making 
of the mats, and at the holes which are punched for passing 
through the cross wires. The Cary Mat is now in general use 
throughout the country, it having been quickly recognized 
everywhere for its superior construction and wearing quali- 
ties. The United States Government has contracted for its 
use in all buildings under the jurisdiction of the Treasury 
Department from Maine to California. There are ten regular 
sizes of the mat kept in stock, from which most needs can 
be supplied. It can also be made up to order in most any 
dimensions desired. Circular which gives full description 
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and further information will be gladly supplied on addressing 
the manufacturers at the address given below. On page — 
will be found their announcement, which calls attention also 
to the superior specialties they supply for use in the ship- 
ping room. The Patent Universal Box Strapping is specified 
for by the United States Government, and in specifications 
issued by the Navy Department it is stated that ‘‘No other 
will answer the requirements of the service.’’ There are 
also various styles of Wire Box Straps, Box Fasteners, Clasps, 
ete., to supply the different needs of the individual canner 
and packer. Descriptive matter and full information will 
be supplied on addressing the Cary Manufacturing Company, 
Nos. 19 and 21 Roosevelt street, New York, N. Y. 


C. W. BAKER & SONS. 


Mr. C. W. Baker, of the firm of C. W. Baker & Sons, of 
Aberdeen, Md., was until recently a member of the old canned 
goods brokerage house of Baker & Morgan, of Aberdeen, one 
of the oldest-established concerns in this line in the United 
States, and one possessing an enviable reputation for careful 
and painstaking attention to the accounts of their clients, and 
also for honorable dealing. The partnership of Mr. C. W. 
Baker, and Mr. Wm. Morgan, in the firm of Baker & Morgan, 
was dissolved on January first by mutual consent, Mr. Baker 
then forming the new brokerage firm which is the subject of 
this paragraph. Mr. C. W. Baker’s many years in the broker- 
age business have given him an experience and his relations 
with the trade all over the country a long list of friends among 
the packers and buyers. It is a pleasure to commend Messrs. 
C. W. Baker & Sons to the consideration of our readers. 


H. M. HOLT & CO. 


H. M. Holt & Co. are prominent factors in the canned goods 
and grocery brokerage business in Boston, Mass., and annu- 
ally do a volume of business heavy enough to give them a 
leading place among the concerns in this line in the metropolis 
of rich and populous New England, dotted with industrial 
cities, communities in which the per capita consumption of 
canned goods is the largest. H. M. Holt & Co.’s annual sales 


H. M. HOLT, H. M. Holt & Co. 


in Boston foot up an immense amount of business, and they 
also enjoy a big trade with distributors at other New Eng- 
land jobbing points. This concern handles some of the larg- 
est canned goods accounts in this country, and do so in a 
manner which has won for them the confidence of packers in 
the West as well as the East. H. M. Holt & Co.’s head- 
quarters in Boston are at 46 Clinton street. 


THE CHARLES P. SCHOLFIELD COMPANY. 


At the head of the Charles P. Scholfield Company, brokerage 
and commission merchants, at 105-107 Hudson street, New York 
city, is Mr. Charles P. Scholfield, who started in business under 
this name on January 1, 1909. Prior to that date he was for 
nearly thirteen years associated with a firm in this line in 


New York, so that he has been in the brokerage business over 
fifteen years, which proves that he is a hustler, to say nothing 
regarding a reputation for honesty, uprightness, fair dealing 
in every maner, and also, of necessity he is very well known in 
the jobbing grocery trade of New York, in which market he 
represents a number of very important accounts, and possesses 
a standing with his principals which attests to the value placed 
upon his services as a sales representative. Canned goods ac- 
counts given to the Charles P. Scholfield Company are certain 











H. L. RITCH, Chas. B. Scholfield Co. 


to receive that degree of careful attention and personal inter- 
est which every packer desires his broker to give to his busi- 
ness. Readers are requested to turn to the Charles P. Schol- 
field Company’s advertisement on another page of this special 
number. 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY. 


We desire to refer all interested in can-making machinery 
to the advertisement of the E, W. Bliss Company, 33 Adams 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., which will be found on another page. 
They are manufacturers of high speed automatic can-making 
machinery for packers’ and open top cans, and have recently 
issued a new catalogue profusely illustrated with halftones 
showing the various Bliss machines and detailed descriptive 


matter about each. This catalogue is very complete. It con- 
tains much of direct interest to can manufacturers desirous 
of increasing the efficiency of their plants. The E. W. Bliss 
Company have made the economical manufacture of cans the 
subject of very careful study, and their machines embody the 
latest ideas brought out by experiments and actual use. They 
guarantee them to be perfection as regards workmanship and 
material, and claim for them maximum results and efficiency 
at minimum operating cost. They build a large number of 
machines, particulars of which may be had on application. 
When in the market for any machinery of this nature they ask 
that you write them, sending samples or full data regarding 
the work in contemplation, and they will be pleased to make 
recommendations as to machines best adapted for economically 


doing the work. 
JESSUP & ROBERTS. 


The members of this well-known Philadelphia brokerage firm 
are Cooper Jessup and Charles W. Roberts. They make a 
specialty of peas, corn and tomatoes, and do a very large 
annual business in these goods, handling some of the heaviest 
canning accounts in the United States. Their principal line is 
canned tomatoes, and they are recognized as important distrib- 
utors of same, representing, as they do, many desirable brands 
packed in Delaware, Maryland and New Jersey. There are, 
perhaps, few other eastern commission houses so well and favor- 
ably known to the general wholesale grocery trade throughout 
the country as is this young and enterprising firm. Their 
method of doing business has won for them the confidence and 
good will of both sellers and buyers and THE CANNER is 
pleased to heartily commend them to its canner readers. 
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aggressiveness made everybody welcome there. As usual, Mr. 
William Wiekel, Sr., one of the oldest members of the firm, 
superintended the whole exhibit, as he has done for years. There 
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; 3 were also present Mr. R. Dorsey, vice-president, and our well 

ay . known friend, Mr. M. Zurndorf and his hustling side partners, 

é .N ny rar FOOD i) j aD ie) i Carl Virgin, Albert Weis and Edward Weis. One could always 

Noni Jun { : see a large crowd of well satisfied visitors lingering around their 
det: ss ero ate cozy reception room. 






SIMPSON & DOELLER COMPANY. 


This widely known Baltimore concern had a large and at- 
tractive booth at the left as one entered Kilbourn Hall, and 
their exhibit was in charge of Mr. Harry M. Kronau, well and 
favorably known to the canning trade throughout the United 










THE PHOENIX CAP COMPANY. 






The Phoenix Cap Company’s booth was considered one of 
the most attractive at the Auditorium, and their exhibit 
consisted of the most extensive and interesting variety of 
food products packed in glass that they have ever shown at 
the many conventions where they have exhibited. Included 
with their usual capping machinery they showed their new 
method of automatic vacuum sealing machine, which seals 
twelve to sixteen ‘‘Phoenix Vacuum Tumblers’’ in fifteen 
seconds; and they demonstrated to many visitors the distinct 
advantages of this closure and sealing machine. This ‘‘ Phoe- 
nix Vacuum Tumbler’’ is what they term their ‘‘Common 
Sense Package,’’ for olives, pickles, mustard, jellies, pre- P(hoenix) C(ap) DOYLE, Phoenix Cap Co. 
serves, beef, bacon and fish, and the samples displayed in- 
dicated the growing demand and popularity of this new type ? F 
of food container. Their exhibit was in charge of Mr. Geo. States, and Mr. Harry M. Kronau, Jr., who, during the winter 
Alexander, secretary and treasurer; Jules Dommergue and P. months, covers the southern territory, devoting his summers to 
C. Doyle, of the sales department. pitching the Baltimore Orioles to numerous victories. The 
Simpson & Doeller Company is one of the oldest label houses 




















AMERICAN LABEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


In the first booth at the left, upon entering Juneau Hall, 
was the exhibit of the American Label Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, gotten up with their usual good taste and 
style. Good old Maryland hospitality coupled with western 

















L. WEIS, American Label Mfg. Co. 













in the country, having been established as far back as 1862. 
Until several years ago they confined their business to Ballti- 
more city and vicinity. Now, however, they are putting up a 
vigorous and effective campaign for packers’ label business in 
all parts of the country, and under the able work of the 
Kronaus are getting their share of the trade. The firm was 











AMERICAN LABEL MFG. CO. GROUP. 
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represented at Milwaukee by Mr. John G. Doeller, secretary of 
the company. They report excellent business as a result of their 
exhibit and presence at the convention. It is needless to say 
anything about the quality of the Simpson & Doeller labels, or 
the superiority and distinctiveness of their design, as these 
facts are too well known to need comment. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY. 

The Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was repre- 
sented at the convention by Mr. W. C. Mills and Mr. C. D. 
MacGilfrey. They had a very attractive exhibit furnished 
with Mission furniture, and they displayed their Eureka 
and Standard soldering fluxes, which enjoy an enviable repu- 





H. M. KRONAUD, Simpson & Doeller Co. 


tation in the canning industry. They also displayed salamac, 
which is used to displace lump salamoniac, which is shaped 
and sized, making it very convenient to handle. The Grass- 
elli Chemical Co. are large manufacturers of spraying mate- 
rials in the form of arsenate of lead and lime-sulphur solu- 
tion, and are doing a very extensive business on this article. 
The Grasselli Chemical Co. was founded by Mr. Eugene 











W. C. MILLS, Gragselli Chemical Co. 


Grasselli, descendant of a family of chemical manufactur- 
ers in Germany, who came to this country in 1837. In 1839 
he established at Cincinnati, Ohio, the first chemical works 
for the manufacture of sulphuric acid west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. This Cincinnati business grew from 1839 to 
1866, at which time it seemed advisable to make an extension 
by erecting a plant for the manufacture of sulphuric acid 


at Cleveland, Ohio, to supply the large quantity of this acid 
at that time required by the refiners of petroleum; from 
time to time the manufacture of other chemicals was added. 
In 1885, after the death of Mr. Eugene Grasselli, Senior 
(which occurred in 1882), all the interests formerly owned 
by E. Grasselli & Sons and E. Grasselli & Co., were merged 
into the Grasselli Chemical Co., a corporation. The business 
relations before existing between the interests owned by the 
Marsh & Harwood Co. and the Grasselli Chemical Co. jointly 
were in the year 1888, after the death of Messrs. Harwood 
& Marsh, all merged into the Grasselli Chemical Co. The 
Grasselli Chemical Co. today is the owner of plants at 
Grasselli, N. J. (office, 63-65 Wall street, New York); Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Birmingham, Alabama; East Chicago, Indiana; 
Fortville, Indiana; Clarksburg, West Virginia; and also has 
branch offices and distributing stutions at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; St. Paul, Minnesota; Cincinnati, Ohio; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; New Orleans, Louisiana; Detroit, Michigan; 
Chicago, Illinois; with other agencies in this and foreign 
countries. The principal office and headquarters of the 
Grasselli Chemical Company are at Cleveland, Ohio. The 
company have acquired by purchase the business of the Mar- 
lou Chemical Works, Jersey City, WN. J., and are manufactur- 
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ing Standard soldering flux and Standard tinning fluid of the 
same high grade as that formerly prepared by “the Marlou 
people. Orders for Standard soldering flux, Standard tinning 
fluid or Eureka soldering flux should be addressed to the 
Marlou Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The Grasselli Chem- 
ical Co. takes particular pains in the manufacture of solder- 
ing flux and during the past few years have improved it from 
time to time to meet the most stringent demands of the 
canning trade. They not only manufacture soldering flux, 
but also a very extensive line of heavy chemicals, employ- 


’ 





ing the best technical experts in the country. They invite 
correspondence from any canners who are meeting with 
difficulties, having in the past offered suggestions to many 
which have proved to be very beneficial. This company gave 
away some very attractive bill-folds as souvenirs. Mr. Mills 
has recently been given charge of the soldering flux depart- 
ment of the company. He has been attending the conven- 
tions for a good many years. 


THE SHREDDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Mr. H. D. Wilson is not only known as a kraut manufac- 
turer, but is perhaps better known as the inventor and manu- 
facturer of Simplex cabbage cutting machinery. Mr. Wilson 
had his kraut cutting machinery on exhibition at Milwaukee and 
demonstrated daily to the kraut manufacturers present that 
he could produce goods of quality with economy. The Simplex 





shredder instantly shreds the core of the cabbage and in the 
best possible manner. This machine is easily operated by 
women or girls. It is the only machine that can be quickly 
moved and placed ready for work in any part of the cabbage 
bins. The operator is furnished with a hand trimming knife 
and both shredding and trimming are done by the operator and 
at practically one operation. The Simplex cutter, with its 
simple knives, produces that long, fine cut and, with the self- 
feeding devices, it is said to give the machine the greatest 
capacity of any machine on the market. Those who did not at- 


tend tke convention and are contemplating placing new machin- 
ery the coming season should get in touch with the Shredder 
Manufacturing Company and learn more of these machines and 
their merits. Pamphlets descriptive of the machines, and testi- 


monials from all parts of the country will be sent on 
application. 


FRANK HAMACHEK. 


In ealling our readers’ attention to our advertisers in this 
issue, it is a pleasure for us to make mention of the adver- 
tisement of Frank Hamachek, of Kewaunee, Wis. This firm 
had an interesting exhibit at the convention of Frank Hama- 
chek Ideal Viner Feeders, Vine Carriers, Chain Adjusters and 
Pea Guards, which was in charge of Mr. Hamachek in person. 
He was assisted by F. Hamachek, Jr., J. G. Coil and J. Frank 
Loughran. The Frank Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeder is a 
machine too well known to the packers of peas to require much 
comment. This machine saves a man, secures many peas and 
prevents the cracking of a large number of peas over any other 














FRANK HAMACHEK, Kewaunee, Wis. 


method of feeding, and its use greatly increases the capacity 
of the viner to which it is attached. The savings this machine 
secures are so large that Ideal Viner Feeders are acknowl- 
edged as a pea packer’s necessity. A new catalogue was recently 
issued by this firm, which shows a large list of users of Ideal 





Viner Feeders and in which over fifty users tell of very large 
savings which they secured through the use of these ma- 
chines. Every packer of peas owes it to himself to look into 
the merits of these machines. Write Frank Hamachek, Kewau- 
nee, Wis., to obtain full descriptive matter or other information. 
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MORRAL BROTHERS. 


Morral Brothers, of Morral, Ohio, represented by S. E. and 
W. W. Morral, showed the Morral Green Corn Husker, the Mor- 
ral Single and Double Cut Corn Cutter, the Morral Corn 
Cooker-Filler, and the Morral Labeling Machine. The Morral 
Corn Husking Machine is a new machine, but has proved a 
great success and is now being installed in some of the leading 
canneries of the United States and Canada. The Morral Corn 
Husker has a patent automatic butt-cutting device that cuts 





W. W. MORRAL, Morral Bros. 


off the butt ends of the ears at the proper place. The operator 
does not have to place the ears of corn at any exact place. It 
is very easy to feed and, it is claimed, will husk 100 ears per 
minute. The Morral Husker was shown in operation on green 
corn and was operated at a speed said to be 100 ears per minute. 
The Morral Cutter has been in use for a number of years and 
is well known. The Morral No. 2 corn cutter is now furnished 
with double cut attachments whereby the corn can be cut twice 
at one operation. This is a great improvement and is becom- 
ing very popular with the canners, as it gives the corn a white, 
creamy appearance and will make the large evergreen corn look 








like Country Gentleman when it is cut. Morral Brothers had 
samples of the double cut corn on hand and the packers who 
saw it were highly pleased with it. The Morral Corn Cooker- 
Filler is a very simple machine and is strongly built. The 
cooker has been in use several years and has been thoroughly 
tested and is guaranteed in every way. The Morral labeling 
machine was shown in operation and attracted much attention. 
It is a very simply constructed machine. It has only one paste 
belt and one paste box, and will work with flour paste or any 
of the standard brands of paste, and does fine work. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY. 


The canning industry has grown wonderfully during the past 
few years. Nothing in it has made it a profitable and increas- 
ing industry like the fact that the canners are adopting scien- 
tific methods in their processes. Time was, not long ago, when 
people in general looked upon scientific discoveries and methods 
as pertaining only to the teaching, or medical, profession. Many 
of the discoveries were looked upon as facts which were nice 
to know but which bore no vital relation to everyday life. The 





S. E. MORRAL, Morral Bros. 


canner was one of these people. He is now fast becoming alive 
to the fact that these discoveries bear an important relation 
to his business and that they spell the difference between profit 
and loss. The canner can no longer compete and follow the 
kitchen rules of thumb which his mother or grandmother used. 
The danger of loss of products—and still worse, of reputaffon 
—is too great. Modern bacteriological methods are means by 
which he may save both. The cost of adopting these methods 





is infinitesimal as compared with the risk involved. A micro- 
scope, an incubator, and an inexpensive sterilizer in connection 
with a very moderate amount of glassware and minor apparatus 
will fit up a small laboratory sufficiently equipped to do the 
work, with one exception. That exception is the good man in 
charge of it. The apparatus is worth nothing without him. 
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His salary may look like a big outlay, but he will pay for 
himself many times over. A number of young men are now 
being trained in the colleges and universities for this kind of 
work. The Spencer Lens Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., has a 
wide acquaintance among the college laboratory men the coun- 
try over and will be glad to do all they can to put you in touch 
with the proper man; and, incidentally, might be persuaded to 
sell you the microscope and other apparatus needed in your 
laboratory. 
THE U. 8S. GAS MACHINE COMPANY. 

The U. S. Gas Machine Company’s machines are so well and 


favorably known among the canning trade that they need no 
special introduction. The large number of sales made during 





Gas Machine Co. 


A. F. VILA, U. 8. 


the past year, as shown in the special booklet which they dis- 
tributed at Milwaukee, indicates the high standard of the 
system among the trade. The list is extensive, containing 
hundreds of the best known canners, and among the canners 
who operate several factories, the Empson Packing Company, 
the Bloomington Canning Company, the Corn Products Refining 
Company, the Waukesha Canning Company, the Van Camp 
Packing Company, W. R. Roach & Co., Grafton Johnson, the 
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Iowa Canning Company, the Waterloo Canning Corporation, 
A. L. Brewer & Co., and Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company 
are using the U. S. machines exclusively in all of their fac- 
tories. In the can making plants the American Can Company 
have four of these machines, and the Continental Can Company 
use the U. S. gas machine exclusively in all five of their plants. 
The practicability of this system over city gas is well estab- 
lished, as the saving ranges from 40 to 50 per cent. This 
company have shown a marked increase in business and demon- 
strated that the system is not only practical but in every way 
economical, Canners who are familiar with the cost of produc- 
tion will appreciate the economy of this system when it is 
proven that gas can be produced with this machine at a cost of 
75 cents per thousand eases. The liberal proposition which the 





H. C. HANSEN, U. 8S. Gas Machine Co. 


U. 8. Gas Machine Company offer is favorably commented upon 
by eanners, as all machines are sold upon a positive guar- 
antee and thirty days free trial allowed. The exhibit at Mil- 
waukee showed system and stability, and many sales were made 
to canners, not only in the West but in the East. Mr. H. 
Chris Hansen, Mr. L. Wade and Mr. A. F. Vila were in charge 
of the exhibit and their conscientious arguments regarding the 
cost of gas production impressed the canners as being not only 
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fair but conservative. Any inquiries sent to this company at 
Muskegon, Mich., will have prompt attention. 


THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY. 


To the right of the entrance to the machinery hall, rather a 
prominent place, the J. M. Paver Company, canned goods 
brokers, of Chicago, Ill., had their headquarters, where they re- 
ceived their many friends among the packers as well as buyers. 
The popularity of this firm was amply demonstrated by the 
large number of visitors that called. Mr. Paul W. Paver, 
head of the firm, was present and was ably assisted by J. M. 
Skillman and Frank E. Noonan, both of whom are connected 
with the company. 














PAUL W. PAVER, J. M. Paver Co. 


WISCONSIN PEA PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Wisconsin Pea Packers’ Association were hosts to 
everybody in attendance at the convention. They kept open 
house in the reception room at the left before entering the 
main Auditorium. The following concerns took part in the 
display of canned goods in the Association’s headquarters: 
Adell Canning Co., Bonnie Meade Canning Co., Columbus Can- 
ning Co., Chippewa Falls Canning Co., Cedarburg Canning 
Co., Dutch Canning Co., Dundas Canning Co., Fall River Can- 
ning Co., Fox Lake Canning Co., Fairwater Canning Co., Green 
Bay Canning Co., Grand River Canning Co., Hustisford Can- 


ning Co., P. Hohenadel, Jr., Canning Co., Wm. Larsen Can- 
ning Co., Lowell Canning Co., Lake Shore Canning Co., Mani 
towoe Pea Packing Co., Markesan Canning Co., Mayville Can- 
ning Co., New Holstein Canning Co., Onalaska Canning Co., 
Prairie View Canning Co., Reynolds Preserving Co., Randolph 
Canning Co., Sun Prairie Canning Co., Sauk City Canning 
Co., Wausau Canning Co., Waldo Canning Co., Warren’s Can- 
ning Co. 


A. V. LANE COMPANY. 


Among the prominent eastern brokerage houses who are 
advertisers in this issue of THE CANNER is the A. V. Lane 


Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., at the head of which is Mr. A. 
V. Lane, one of the most widely known and popular handlers 
of canned goods, and a regular attendant at the annual national 
conventions. The specialties of the A. V. Lane Company are 
canned goods, pickles, kraut, vinegar, etc., also canners’ seeds 














A. V. LANE, A. V. Lane Co. 


aud supplies, and in this conection it may be well to mention 
that they are the representatives for the United States of Hoff 
& Lytle, Ltd., famous seed growers of Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
The Syracuse jobbers do a large annual business and a goodly 
portion of the canned goods, ete., distributed by them is han- 
dled by the A. V. Lane Company. 


JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


One of the more modern canning and preserving factories 
is located at Batavia, N. Y., operated by the Batavia Pre- 
serving Co. This plant has an ideal location, situated as it 
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is on the bank of a river facing the main line of the New 
York Central 4-track railroad. A very unique mechanical 
system for handling the baskets of canned goods has been 
installed at this plant. The track way over which the 
baskets of canned goods travel extends 325 ft. in length. 
The baskets are lifted from the retorts. Fig. 1 shows a 
number of the hooks ready for handling the baskets. The 
baskets slide by gravity out of the cooker room, making 
a full turn on a curved track, and enter into the end of the 
cooling tank. Fig. 3 shows the entrance to this tank. Fig. 
2 shows a view of the tank; the trolley is automatically en- 
gaged with the steel carrying chain of the cooling tank and 





Batavia Preserving Co., 
showing the Carrier System. 


Fig. 1—A part of the cooking room, 


is carried through the cold water for a distance of 135 ft., 
from where it is raised on an inclined section of track and 
automatically discharged onto a curved track running through 
to the warehouse. Fig. 4 shows a corner of the warehouse 
with a filled basket after it comes from the cooling tank. 
In the warehouse the canned goods are piled until they are 
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Fig. 2.—Showing the shaft as well as the carriers carrying the 


filled baskets through the Cooling Tank. This tank is 135 feet 
long. Batavia Preserving Co., Batavia, N. Y. 


labeled and placed in cases. The cooling tank mechanism is 
driven by a worm gear, so that the travel of the basket 
through the water may be very slow and under regulation. 
Fig. 3 shows a view of the driving mechanism. After the 
baskets are unloaded, they are run along to the capper, to be 
again filled and passed back again over the same route. 
These filled baskets weigh approximately 600 Ibs., and they 
are constantly on the move. It will readily be noticed that 
the saving effected by this mechanical handling system can 
hardly be estimated. This method not only increases the 
efficiency of this plant, but the labor expenses are reduced to 
the minimum. The entire equipment was manufactured and 
erected by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of Columbus, 


Ohio, from designs by Mr. Geo. Wescott, and canners may 
obtain additional information by communicating with the 
Jeffrey Company. It would be weil to bear in mind that a 
plant of this kind should be designed and erected before the 
busy canning season sets in. 


T. A. JAMES & CO., INC. 


T. A. James & Co., Inec., 12, 14 and 16 Chestnut street, Phil 
adelphia, Pa., are important factors in the canned goods and 
grocery brokerage business in their city and section of the 
country, and have for years enjoyed the implicit confidence of 
both packers and buyers. They do a heavy business. The 








Fig. 3.—Showing the head and drive with inclined track where 
the filled baskets of canned goods are delivered to the Cooling 
Tank. Batavia Preserving Co., Batavia, N. Y. 


members of T. A. James & Co., Ine., are Messrs. J. J. Hallo- 
well and J. T. Jones, and the concern was represented at the 
Milwaukee meeting by Mr. Haliowell, who possesses a wide 
and favorable acquaintance with packers from coast to coast. 
They make a specialty of canned goods and cured fruits, and 
THE CANNER is pleased to assure any of its readers who may 
be seeking representation in the Philadelphia market that 
accounts may be intrusted to their care with every feeling of 
assurance that they will be well cared for. 





Fig. 4.—Showing the interior of the Warehouse. The basket 
filled with canned goods is being brought from the capper. 


E. L. SANFORD COMPANY. 


Are widely known as successors to the J. M. Paver Company, 
canned goods brokers, Indianapolis, whom they succeeded Feb- 
ruary 1, 1910. The management of the busines is conducted 
by E. L. Sanford, whose wide acquaintance and years of ex- 
perience has brought this firm in most favorable prominence 
during the past year. They are exclusive selling agents for 
some of the most prominent packers in Indiana; in fact, their 
close identification with the industry in Indiana has been mer- 
ited by their advice and untiring efforts in behalf of the packers 
of quality. It is said that Mr. Sanford sells more fancy Indiana 
tomatoes for private labels than anyone else in the central 
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states, which, if true, is undoubtedly due to his personal inter- 
est in the delivery to the buyer. Surrounding him is a most 
efficient corps of trained salesmen. Mr. L. Frank Cook, in 
charge of the mail department, and G. W. Lahr, formerly with 


Winters & Prophet, in charge of the local and state sales. They 
occupy a suite of five offices in the Majestic building, 


Indianapolis. 
GEORGE F. WESCOTT. 

George F. Wescott, Buffalo, N. Y., had a very attractive 
booth on a corner of the main aisle in the Auditorium. His 
fruit carriers, the Wescott peeling table, and enamelware were 
prominently displayed. Owing to the size of the machinery 
manufactured by Mr. Wescott, it was impossible to show com- 
plete machines. Therefore, a very neat design of moving pic- 
tures was used to show the machines. These were from original 
photographs taken from factories in operation. Hanging pho- 
tographs showed something which is probably unique in can- 





GEORGE F. WESCOTT, George F. Wescott Co. 

ners’ conventions, and this was the material in the various 
stages from the field into the can. The Wescott enamelivare 
seemed to be one of the great features of the convention. ‘The 
table holding this was surrounded continuously by interested 
eanners. The booth was in charge of Mr. George F. Wescott 
himself, who was an exceedingly busy man during the entire 
time the machinery show was open. 


SMITH-WEBSTER COMPANY. 
The Smith-Webster Company, of Bel Air, Maryland, was 
incorporated under the laws of Delaware in 1907. 
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poration was originally known as the Smith, Rouse & Web- 
ster Company, the name having been changed at a recent 
stockholders’ meeting. The directors and officers of the com- 
pany are selected from among some of the leading bankers 
and canners of Harford county. The company does a canned 
goods brokerage and commission business in corn, tomatoes 
and sweet potatoes. It is not engaged in the canning busi- 
ness itself, and neither buys nor sells canned goods for its 
own account. Since its organization the executive officers 
of the company have been: President, Richard Dallam; vice- 
president, Joseph B. Hanway; secretary, R. Harry Webster; 
manager, Christian Smith; treasurer, Robert B. Munnikhuy- 
sen. The company is a member of the National Canned 
Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association. 


GRIFFITH-DURNEY COMPANY. 


The Griffith-Durney Company, of San Francisco, was es- 
tablished in 1897 by Henry F. Allen, E. L. Griffith and Joseph 





JOSEPH DURNEY, Griffith-Durney Co. 


Durney, known everywhere as ‘‘Joe,’’ one of the ablest and 
most popular brokers in the business. The company is a lead- 
ing concern in its special lines, Pacific coast products, but 
also does a large business in canned corn and all other de- 
scriptions of eastern canned products, representing some of the 
country’s largest canners of corn, ete. The Griffith-Durney 
are known as the largest sellers of canned corn on the entire 
Pacific coast, and are likewise important handlers of peas in 
the coast markets. They are desirous of adding to their corn 
and pea accounts and are known to render their packers the 


This cor- very best of service, having a highly trained and efficient seli- 
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ing organization, selected by Mr. Durney personally, and no 
man in this field is more discriminating in choosing his asso- 
ciates. Canners in the East and middle West who entrust 
their accounts to the Griffith-Durney Company will be sure 
to have their interests well cared for. 


Cc. 8S. HARRIS COMPANY. 


The C. S. Harris Company, Rome, N. Y., had on exhibition 
a working model of the Harris power hoist and carrier, a stan- 
dard appliance in the canning trade. They also had in their 
exhibit one of their large machines, brought en for inspection 





MRS. C. S. HARRIS, C. 8S. Harris Co. 

of interested parties. The Harris patent power hoist and car- 
rying machine requires no floor space. It is built complete, 
six bolts securing it to ceiling. Its elevating capacity is one 
ton and no skill is required to operate it. It is a hoisting and 
carrying machine that will hoist and carry at the same time 
It is thoroughly automatic. Loads in carrying or hoisting may 
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giving satisfactory results. Only small power and one belt 
are required to drive this appliance, which in a large factory 
will save in time and labor in a single year more than enough 
to pay for the entire machine. Its construction and opera- 
tion are fully guaranteed. Catalogues, prices and any desired 
information will be given on application to C. 8S. Harris Com- 


pany, sole owners and manufacturers, Rome, N. Y. Mrs. ©. 


S. Harris, who was with the exhibit, expressed great satisfac 
tion with the results of the 1911 convention, saying that more 
orders were received than at any previous convention. 
manager of the 


Mr, 


J. L. Stratton, was also with the 


exhibit. 


compa ny, 





F. B. NEUHOFF, F. B. Neuhoff Co. 


F. B. NEUHOFF COMPANY, INC. 


Although incorporated as recently as in October, 1907, 
this Detroit concern is one of the oldest-established in the 
brokerage business in the State of Michigan, for at that 
time it sueceeded Chas. O. Campbell & Co. and F. B. Neuhoff, 





ED. C. HOWLET'T, Maryland Color Ptg. Co. 

be shifted instantly at any spot automatically and the load 
held while the shift is being made. It has special noiseless 
rawhide gears, paper friction pulleys, two steel roller bearing 
wheels and sheaves. The machine is so constructed that break- 


age doesn’t occur and repairs are unnecessary. By replacing 


parts which wear out, the Harris machine will last a life- 
It is no experiment, being in present use from Maine 
under all manner of conditions, and always 


time. 
to California 
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Cc. J. BODDEN, Chicago, Ill. 


both doing a large canned goods and grocery brokerage busi- 
ness in Detroit. F. B. Neuhoff Company, Inc., have their 
own warehouse, where they suppiy the jobbing trade with 
canned goods, dried fruits, nuts, ete., which they purchase 
outright and receive on consignment. Among the concerns 
represented by them are some of the largest accounts in the 
food packing business, and their principals’ interests are 
looked after in a way that gives them entire satisfaction. 
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Canners who appreciate how important are the growing De- 
troit and Michigan jobbing markets will find this house re- 
liable and efficient in marketing their products. They occu- 
pied at the Milwaukee exhibit boxes 53 and 54, and were 
represented by Mr. F. B. Neuhoff. 


W. H. GRENELL. 
The house of W. H. Grenell, Saginaw, Mich., is always 
given a prominent position among seed growers of the high- 








W. H. GRENELL, Saginaw, Mich. 


est class. Established over thirty-five years ago, each year 
has shown achievement that makes for fame and confidence. 
As wholesale and seed grower of fancy peas and beans the name 
W. H. Grenell appears on the reference list of hundreds of 
buyers and packers of the finest stock. Write or wire W. H. 
Grenell, Saginaw, Mich., for quotations on your needs. His 
many friends will be pleased to note that through urgent 
solicitation, THE CANNER is enabled to present in this issue 
a likeness of Mr. Grenell. 





Cc. J. OVAL, 


Oval & Koster. 


OVAL & KOSTER. 

Oval & Koster is an Indianapolis lithographing concern 
which has come rapidly to the front in the canners’ label 
field during the past several years. Their growth in this 
special line has been rapid enough to make them at the pres- 
ent time a recognized factor, and to number some of the 
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leading packers of the Middle Western States among their 
patrons. Messrs. Oval & Koster, when entering the label 
field, brought to it an experience and thorough knowledge 
of the business in all its departments, and this has made 
its impress on the canning trade. Their location, Indian- 
apolis, is another point in their favor, as that city is in the 
center of one of the greatest canning sections of the United 
States. Indiana and Middle Western canners in general 
should consider the claims of Oval & Koster on their patron- 
age in the label line. 




















L. R. N. CARVALHO, American Metal Cap Co. 


AMERICAN METAL CAP COMPANY. 

Owing to its popularity, the American Metal Cap has 
gained a big hold on the packing industry, on account of its 
airtightness, method of application and ease of removal. It 
has adapted itself to every kind of food product, including 
pickles, mustard, peanut butter, horse radish, preserves, beef 





O. H. KOSTER, Oval & Koster. 


extract and numerous other products. This cap is not only 
cheaper, the makers say, than any other patented cap on the 
market, but the speed in applying makes it a cap which, they 
assert, every packer should use. This company will be glad 
to furnish samples and prices on application. They also 
have placed on the market a Mason Serew Cap for Mason 
Jars, which is being used by the packing trade in the middle 








west; and they advise concerns requiring a cap of this kind 
to communicate with them, as they have a very interesting 
proposition. Mr. C. H. Werner, the president of this com- 
pany, and Mr. L. R. N. Carvalho, the sales manager, were at 
the convention in Milwaukee and met a great many of their 
eustomers who were using the cap. Users of mustard would 
also do well to look into their special cap for the spoon at- 
tachment. This company is located at Summit street and 
Commercial Wharf, Brooklyn, N. Y., and will be glad to 
answer all inquiries promptly. Messrs. P. A. Marsh and 
Clinton Wack, of P. A. Marsh, Inc., the company’s Chicago 
representatives, were also at the convention. , 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY. 


This old reliable salt company, whose works are at Akron, 
Ohio, were in evidence, as has been their habit for a number of 
years, telling their salt tale to friends and prospective cus- 
tomers as well as receiving pleasant and valuable advertising 
among their many friends in the ranks of brokers and supply 
men. As all canners have been endeavoring in the last few 
years to radically improve, if it were possible, their varied 
products, the question of higher quality of salt is an interesting 
one, and the educational work done by the largest manufactur- 
ers of high grade salt has borne fruit. Liberty brand salt 
(granulated) and Colonial brand (flake) for canners’ use have 





Colonial Salt Co. 


H. C. ELWOOD, 
grown in favor, and purchases by those who have used these 
brands were reported numerous, and the outlook is very favor- 
able for a banner year in the business of the Colonial Salt 
Company. The rest booth was presided over by C. A. Hinsey, 
of Chicago, whose territory is contiguous to this city; C. H. 
Williams, of Lake Mills, Wis.; Richard Warner, Jr., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and H. C. Elwood, of Buffalo, N. Y., who looks 
after the East. The aim of the Colonial Salt Company has 
been and is to produce salt of a quality that will continue to 
bring orders and help the practical canner to make goods that 
will be constantly demanded. It will pay any packer to thor- 
oughly investigate the product of the Colonial Salt Company. 


JOHNSTON, NORTH & CO. 


We are pleased to call attention to the advertisement, in 
this issue, of Johnston, North & Co., of New York city, recog- 
nized the country over as leading brokers in canned goods, and 
handling some of the largest accounts in the fruit and vege- 
table line, including that of the California Fruit Canners’ 
Association, the largest fruit and vegetable canning concern 
in the United States, which means that they are the largest in 
the world. The members of the firm of Johnston, North & 
Co. stand very high, both in New York city and among the 
packers of canned goods in all parts of the eastern and west- 
ern states, including the Pacific coast. This house was estab- 
lished nearly thirty years ago and has always enjoyed the 
entire confidence of all with whom they have had business 
relations. A. Lincoln North, a regular attendant at the annual 


national conventions of the canners, and one who has a very 
extensive personal acquaintance in the canning industry, is a 
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member of this firm. His standing is second to none, just 
as under the direction of the heads of the house is a trained 
selling force of unusual efficiency. They are strongly equipped 
to advantageously market the output of canning factories. 


JOHN ADAM. 


The heading above this paragraph is the name of a leading 
canned goods broker in Richmond, Va., where Mr. Adam is 
highly esteemed by the buyers, with whom he annually trans- 
acts a very large volume of business in canned vegetables, 
fruits and fish, as well as in dried fruits, both California and 
imported varieties. An able and experienced business man, 
Mr. Adam represents a number of important canning ac- 
counts, and does so in a manner that earns for him the high- 
est commendation of his principals. His personal attention to 
the interests of the packers whose goods he sells makes him a 
valuable selling agent, and THE CANNER is pleased to say 
that a connection formed with this broker will be advantageous 
to the producer. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY. 


The Sprague Canning Machinery Company, Chicago and 
Hoopeston, Ill., made, as usual, a very comprehensive exhibit, 
in keeping with their well known slogan, ‘‘If It Is Used In a 
Canning Factory We Furnish It.’’ The place of honor was 





Cc. A. HINSEY, Colonial Salt Co. 


given to their large capacity corn line, rated at 129 cans per 
minute and consisting of their Merrell-Soule six-cylinder filler 
and the Sprague rotary (universal) capper. The great sim- 
plicity and exceedingly smooth operation of this latter machine 
attracted much attention. Opposite this line was exhibited 
other apparatus shown for the first time by this concern: The 
Sprague-Reynolds thistle separator and pea cleaner, the 
Sprague sanitary tomato washer and scalder, the Ohio cap 
placer, an aluminum pan bean-baking outfit, and a large 
capacity double-point tipping machine. The Colbert rotary 
(measuring) tomato filler, connected in automatic line with 
the celebrated Hawkins capper, constituted the first exhibit at 
a convention of a tomato filler capable of delivering 72 cans 
per minute in single line. The capper lines included the usual 
equipment of wiping machine, can counters, acid machines and 
automatic tippers. The Latchford corn husker was shown in 
actual operation on cold storage corn. Its rapid feed, ‘‘a la 
Sprague cutter,’’ and clean work created very favorable com- 
ment. The rest of this large exhibit consisted of the well- 
known Jones can washer, Brower can righter, Sprague corn 
cutter, Ulery M. and S. corn silkers, Sprague corn silk brusher, 
Cuykendall corn mixer, Economy corn mixer, Plummer pea 
filler, Plummer pea blancher, Sanitary pea conveying apparatus, 
M. and B. tomato filler, power scalders, complete hominy can- 
ning outfit and other miscellaneous machines of the Sprague 
line. The Sprague sales staff, headed by President Daniel G. 
Trench and Secretary L. A. Babcock, were everywhere in evi- 
dence with their now familiar yellow and black badges. Ryder 
& Son’s can marker was shown on the line of the Sprague 
Canning Machinery Company, who are western agents for this 
machine. 
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CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY. 


The Calvert Lithographing Company, ‘‘The Model Shop,’’ 
had their space in Kilbourn Hall tastefully decorated as a 
lounging and reception room. Their many friends and cus- 
tomers called and were entertained in a social way. ‘‘The 
Model Shop’’ was represented by Mr. Fred G. Rolland, treas- 
urer and sales manager; Mr. Frederick Heutwohl, secretary ; 
Mr. John K. Cooper, from the home office at Detroit; Mr. 
Charles H. Gleason, Jr., western sales agent, and Mr. C. B. 
Erb, from Chicago. ‘‘The Model Shop’’ is noted for the 
superior excellence of its labels and produces nothing but the 
very highest class of workmanship. 





GEORGE W. HEIGHO, Calvert Lithographing Co. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY. 


The oldest seed house in America, and the second oldest seed 
house in the world, founded in 1784, one hundred and twenty- 
seven years ago, was represented at the canners’ convention 
at Milwaukee by Mr. 8S. Phillips Landreth, secretary and sales 








C &. 


GLEASON, 


JR., Calvert Lithographing Co. 


manager of the company, and Mr. Pemberton M. Minster, 
having in Kilbourn Hall a very attractively decorated booth, 
displaying samples of various seeds which are used by the can- 
ners. They had a number of casts of the celebrated Landreth’s 
Red Rock Tomato, which were so perfect as to attract the atten- 


tion of all who passed, many not believing they were casts 
but thinking they were real fruit. They claim for Landreth’s 
red rock tomato that it has very decidedly the smallest core 
and slightest depression of any tomato, and ripens well to the 
stem end, where it is free from cracks; it is also entirely free 
from disease, is meaty and solid, with a good rich color; the 
vines are strong and healthy, retaining their leaves after all 
other varieties have shed, thus protecting the fruit from sun- 
burn, the fruit retaining its size and color up to the last pick- 
ing. This past season they say they grew twenty tons to the 





FRED. G. ROLLAND, Calvert Lithographing Co. 


acre on their Bloomsdale Farms, where every ounce of Land- 
reth’s red rock tomato is grown. They stake their reputation 
on this new tomato. They are also growers of all varieties of 
vegetable seed. They put all their fine seeds up in hand- 
somely lithographed sealed cardboard packages of one pound, 
one-half pound and one-quarter pound, which make a fine 
display. This firm has attended only two conventions, the one 














R. A. RUSSELL, Export and Domestic Can Co. 


at Atlantie City and the present one. They are now booking 
canners’ orders for all varieties of seeds, and invite corre- 
spondence, and hereafter will be found at all the National 
Canners’ conventions, where they will be glad to meet any one 
interested in improved and selected stocks. 
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EXPORT AND DOMESTIC CAN COMPANY. 

The Export and Domestic Can Company, who had one of 
the most attractive booths at the Auditorium and who made 
a very large display of their E, & D. Air Tight Cap, have met 
with great suecess since the last exhibition, held at Louisville. 
The cap has been adopted exclusively by a large number of 
packers from New York to California of fine goods, such as 
maraschino cherries, peanut butter, figs, mustard, pickles, and 
other varieties requiring perfect sealing and which they ex- 
hibited at their booth. Since the last previous exhibit they 
have brought out a new machine which is entirely automatie¢ 
in action, and which has as its only limit of speed the ability 
of the operator to handle the bottles on and off a flat 
plate. This machine is very simple in operation and is quicky 
adjusted from one size of bottle to another. Their increase of 
equipment for manufacturing the caps has kept pace with the 
rapid growth of their business, and they are in position to 
give their customers prompt service. Mr. Russell, who de- 
votes his entire time to the selling of this cap, is well and 
favorably known to the trade. He was in personal charge 
of the booth and was kept busy showing the cap and machine 
to the various visitors. Five gallon cans for pulp tomatoes, 
either plain or enameled inside and gold lacquer outside, is 
another specialty of this company. While they made no ex- 
hibit of these goods, they assured the writer that they have 
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greatly increased their capacity for manufacturing and expect 
a large increase in this business on account of the satisfac 
tion of their customers who have used their cans heretofore. 
The success of this company is not a matter which should 
eause surprise to those who know the officers, Mr. F. M 
Assmann, president; Mr. H. N. Norton, vice-president, and 
Mr. F. J. Currie, secretary, as they are all men of long ex- 
perience in the can business and allow nothing to distract 
their attention from pushing the business. 


BUSE & CALDWELL. 

Buse & Caldwell, Pittsburg, occupied boxes 45 and 46 in 
Machinery Hall, and were represented by C. R. Caldwell 
and Geo. A. Buse. This concern was established about five 
years ago, succeeding Pressing & Orr, and, though young, 
have forged steadily to the front, building up a large busi- 
ness. Their growth has been due to their energetic methods, 
aggressiveness and strict integrity, and these qualities have 
won for them the confidence of the canning trade and that 
of the buyers in the Pittsburg market. The members of the 
firm, Messrs. Geo. A. Buse and C. R. Caldwell, are experi- 
enced brokers and salesmen of ability much above the ordi- 
nary, and their selling facilities make them very valuable 
brokers. 

THE NEW ENGLAND BOX COMPANY. 

An exhibit of considerable interest to all packers at the 
convention was that of the New England Box Company, in 
Juneau Hall. This company makes a specialty of high-grade 














canning boxes, and had on exhibition two of their cases 
which, filled with canned goods, had traveled nearly four 
thousand miles by rail and boat, and which arrived at the 
Auditorium at the end of the trip in good order. The New 
England Box Company have their main offices at Greenfield, 
Mass., with branch sales offices at 90 West Broadway, New 
York City, and Old South Building, Boston, Mass. They 
operate five mills in southern New England in the exclusive 
manufacture of locked corner boxes, and have a daily capac- 
ity of twelve carloads. This company is meeting with con- 
siderable success in attracting high-grade packers to the use 
of a better box. It is their contention that one of the first 
steps toward putting canned goods on a basis with other high 
class food products should be the presenting of the product 
to the jobber in a more attractive package. Packers who 
are interested in securing favorable prices should communi- 
eate with this company. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY. 

It gives us pleasure to call the attention of canners to 
Messrs. A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md., which concern 
has steadily forged ahead in their particular line at the same 
rate that the canning industry has so rapidly grown in the 
past. This concern started manufacturing canning machin- 
ery away back in the eighties, when a complete plant con- 
sisted of very little more than brick set kettles, furnace, 
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doors and grate bars. They now occupy more than three 
times the space required by them ten years ago, and it would 
be considered quite unusual for a canner to visit their place 
of business in Baltimore without finding almost any kind of 
machine in their stock that is required for the canning in- 
dustry. They recently purchased the entire stock of ma- 
ehinery of the estate of the late Mr. H. Cottingham, which 
gives them without doubt one of the largest stocks of new 
and little used canning machinery that can be found in the 
country. While the style of the concern goes under the 
name of A. K. Robins & Co., it nas been many years since 
Mr. Robins has been associated with the firm. Mr. S. M. 
Sindall, the senior member, has been in the business for thirty 
odd years, and his son, Robert A., will soon have reached his 
thirteenth year in connection wiih this concern. Both of 
these gentlemen are well known to canners throughout the 
entire country and we feel sure that anyone in the market 
for goods in their line will make no mistake in sending their 
orders to this well known concern. Their 178 page catalogue 
may be had for the asking, and anyone interested in the can- 
nery business will find this a very interesting book and 
should by all means write to these people for a copy before 
placing their orders for the coming season’s work. We in- 
vite your attention to their advertisement, which appears in 
this issue, and it is very probabie that some of the ma- 
chines listed are what you may be interested in. 








BUNING-LARGER COMPANY. 


Among the brokerage concerns who are advertisers in this 
special number of THE CANNER is the Buning-Larger Company, 
brokers at Indianapolis, Ind., who work on canned goods and 
dried fruits. The Buning-Larger Company have taken a lease 
on a four-story building situated very conveniently and having 
switching facilities, and are seeding raisins and cleaning cur- 
rants, also packing some prunes, peaches and apricots. These 
people are doing a nice business on canned goods. In fact, 
their business was better last year than in any previous year, 
and, having associated with them the vice-president of their 
company, Mr. Larger, at one time of the firm of Losse, Kuhn 
& Larger, packers in California, having been connected prac- 
tically with the canning of fruits and packing of dried fruits 
as well, gives them a prestige with the trade generally. Both 
Mr. Larger and Mr. Buning are well known.in the canning in- 
dustry, and are directing their efforts specially to canned goods 
more so than ever before. See their advertisement in this 
issue. 

NEVINS-CHURCH PRESS. 


The Nevins-Churech Press, of New York City, is growing 
in importance as a factor in the production of canners’ labels, 
also in the manufacture of folding boxes and all kinds of 
printed advertising specialties. This concern has one of the 
very interesting advertisements in this issue, and we desire 
to call readers’ attention to it. The Nevins-Church Press 
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have at Bloomfield, N. J., an immense plant, practically new, 
giving them extensive facilities and the ability to easily and 
promptly care for their customers’ orders, regardless of 
size. Not only do they operate this big manufacturing plant, 
but their business has reached such proportions that their 
executive and business offices require an entire floor of the 
big building at 135 William street, New York City. Their 
advertisement in this issue is interesting, and readers are 
asked to turn to it and carefully look through what they 
have to say. No mention of this enterprising and worthy 
concern would be complete if the names of Messrs. M. J. 
Nevins and T. W. Church were omitted. They are high 
grade business men, salesmen of ability, and possess popu- 
larity in the canning trade. We are pleased to commend 
them to our readers. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY. 

The Ayars Machine Company, of Salem, N. J., had a very 
extensive exhibit at the right of the main hall in the north ena 
of the Auditorium proper, showing their full line of canning 
machinery, including the Ayars continuous capper, improved 
corn silker, rotary liquid filler, washer and scalder, double 
tomato filler, corn cooker-filler, rotary pea filler, Ayars exhaust 
box, can scourer, mending and testing table, Ayars electric 
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process clock and the Ayars corn shaker for shaking corn in 
eans. This machine is something entirely new and attracted 
much attention from corn packers. All canners when market- 
ing their canned corn want it to look nice and creamy when 
the cans are opened, and to accomplish this the proper thing 
to do is to thoroughly shake the cans before they are labeled 
and shipped. The cans are placed in the can trough shown at 
the left hand side and are automatically fed into the machine. 
The U-shaped trough, hinged on each side at the top, is 
rapidly shaken sidewise by means of the cranks on each end of 
the main shaft. The cans of corn are slowly carried through 






























M. B. AYARS, Ayars Machine Co. 


this trough and while being carried are given a hard shaking 
endwise. This action thoroughly mixes the contents, and leaves 
it in a creamy condition, which attracts the eye of the buyer. 
The cans are delivered automatically to the feed trough of the 
labeling machine, so that no extra help is needed in using it. 
The machine may be placed in warehouse and driven by a motor, 
or small gasoline engine. It is built heavy to withstand the 
work required. Capacity of machine is about 7,000 cans per 
hour. With the exhibit of the Ayars Machine Company were 
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Maurice B. Ayars, president; Charles H. Ayars, secretary and 
treasurer; David M. Ayars, J. C. Butcher, William Sellers, 
William C. Fennimore, F. H. Carll, George Dixon, Joseph Croft, 
F. P. Rearwin, Frank Flounders and W. D. Brandiff. 


THE LEONARD SEED COMPANY. 


The progressive canner strives constantly to improve the 
quality of his product and the demand for his brand grows 
proportionately. This same thing applies to allied indus- 
tries. In the seed line the work of the Leonard Seed Com- 


pany, of Chicago, toward the maintenance of the fitness of 
our 


seed may be taken as an example. In front section 





Cc. H. AYARS, Ayars Machine Co. 


the unique advertisement of this company gives an idea of 
its progressive operations and the scope upon which they are 
carried out. Seed is one of the indispensable requirements 
in the production of canned goods, and the brand that comes 
nearest to the standard of fitness is the one the progressive 
canner seeksi The Leonard Seed Company, through the test- 
ing and improvement of its stock seed, is doing a valuable 
work for the canners, and the appreciation of its efforts is 
evidenced by the great amount of business it receives from 
them. Unusual progress in any line of business awakens 
interest, and the means by which it is accomplished is worth 
the telling. It is not by chance that the Leonard Seed 





SAM M. SIBLEY, J. F. GEARY, J. C. LEONARD, 
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Company has attained its prominence as a producer of can- 
ners’ seeds; it is the legitimate result, as one canner puts 
it, of knowledge and experience, coupled with progressive 
tendencies and up-to-date methods. The canning trade in 
general knows that no firm of seed producers is better 
equipped to handle large orders, none has a better quality of 
stock seed, none a better field organization or a better dis- 
tributed producing territory. In the matter of buildings for 





MR. SUTZBACHER, Phinney 


Engineering Co. 


the receiving, cleaning, picking and shipping, this company 
is exceedingly well provided. At its Chicago headquarters 
on January 2d last it installed as an adjunct to its already 
large picking capacity an additional plant of sixty picking 
machines, in order to keep up with its orders. At all of its 
warehouses the best milling and picking machinery is used, 
and it now has warehouses at each of its principal growing 











points. The business itself speaks for the executive heads, 
and the selling staff, from reports, are able to speak for 
themselves. All of this in connection with the fact that in 
years when crops are short the Leonard Seed Company claims 
credit for making the highest percentage of delivery, gives 
the reason for its annual progress in its line. In quantity 


produced and in the quality of production it has no superior 
and few equals. 











W. B. PHINNEY, Phinney Engineering Co. 


THE PHINNEY ENGINEERING COMPANY. 

The Phinney Engineering Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, manufac- 
ture, lease and install the Phinney Bean Snipper, a machine 
for automatically snipping the ends of string beans. These 
machines have been in use the past season at Hart, Mich., 
and elsewhere, and have given full satisfaction. The snipper 








[ts manufacturers, the Phinney Engineer- 
office at Chillicothe, Ohio. The 


sold. 
their 
patents owned by the company are basie patents, covering 


is leased, not 


ing Co., have home 


process as well as every important feature of the machine 


itself; also, there are in the company’s ownership sundry 
other patents, the total patents covering about everything 
that has ever been conceived regarding processes and ma- 


chines for snipping beans mechanically. The cerporation has 
ample capital and is officered by conservative men of wide 
The foundation for a business of magni 
tude has been laid. Orders for the ceming season are said 
to already exceed present manufacturing facilities. Repre- 
senting the Phinney Engineering Co. at the Milwaukee con- 
vention were Mr. W. B. Phinney and Mr. Sutzbacher. The 
large photograph on page 169 is of a Phinney bean snipper 
in operation in Hart, Mich., the past season. 


business experience. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING COMPANY. 


The exhibit of the United States Printing Company was 
located in the south end of Juneau Hall and was one of the 
most effective displays of the exposition. The central fea- 
ture of the exhibit embraced heroic representations of. two 
immense cans of fruit and vegetables, surmounted by large 
clusters of corn, peas and tomatoes, mounted over which was 
swung an electric sign reading, ‘‘U. 8S. Labels,’’ the whole 
-aul Kettner, an artist of high repute, who is 
The 


designed by ( 
with the United States Printing Company in Chicago. 


design by Mr. Kettner attracted everybody’s attention and won 
for him a great deal of deserved praise. 


Beyond the arch 














formed by the composition just described was a large pyramid 
of labeled cans showing the product of the company, and at 
beth sides of this central exhibit was a goodly display of 
posters, cut-outs and various other forms of advertising de- 
vices. The company was represented by A. C. Osborn, man- 
ager of the Minneapolis office, and having charge of the north- 
western territory; Mr. Thomas E. Lester, representing the 
Chicago office and having charge of the Wisconsin and Illi- 
nois territory; Mr. Charles Johnston Blair, manager of the 
Chicago office; Mr. W. L. Winning, formerly secretary of 
the Dayton Chamber of Commerce, and who has just joined 
the selling staff of the company; Benjamin F. Cake, manager 
of the Philadelphia office and having charge of the eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware field; Mr. C. C. Pol- 
lock, of Indianapolis, having charge of the Indiana and Ken- 
tucky territories; C. F. Bowen, of the promotion bureau, 
Cincinnati office, and H. A. Dickie, general sales manager. The 
booth was one of the chief centers of attraction, being crowded 
daily with packers interested in the United States Printing 
Company’s notably fine products. The gentlemen with the ex- 
hibit are all popular in the trade and were a very hospitable 
group during convention week. As a feature of the company’s 
hospitality, it had an expert stenographer on hand, ready at 
all times to take letters for any of the packers who desired 
to dictate their correspondence. 


A. K. ACKERMAN COMPANY. 

A brokerage firm standing high in the esteem of the Amer- 
ican packing trade and of canned goods buyers in Cleveland 
and other jobbing points in Ohio is the A. K. Ackerman Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, whose advertisement in this issue is 
worthy of the attention of packers who appreciate the value 
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of the right sort of representation in the growing Cleveland 
market. For a canner to place his account with this concern 
is to be assured of highly efficient representation, as they 
are one of the old reliable, yet thoroughly progressive, con- 
cerns, and are widely known for their integrity and resultful 
methods of selling food products. A. K. Ackerman Company 
represent some of the most important accounts in the canned 
goods and grocery trades. They solicit correspondence with 
packers seeking an outlet in their territory, which annually 
absorbs an immense quantity of canned foods. 


U. H. DUDLEY & CO. 


U. H. Dudley & Co., of New York, are one of the oldest 
canned goods and general grocery brokerage concerns in the 
United States, and one of the best equipped for handling 
canners’ accounts with satisfaction and profit. This house 
was established by the late Mr. U. H. Dudley in 1857, so 
that it has enjoyed a continued existence of more than half 
a century, something which we do not believe is equaled 
by any other concern in America engaged in the same line of 
business. U. H. Dudley & Co.’s headquarters are at Hudson 
and Duane streets, New York City. They have branches 
at No. 11 South Front street, Philadelphia, and No. 7 India 
street, Boston, Mass. Mr. Wm. B. Dudley, who attended the 
Milwaukee meeting, is the son of the founder and the pres- 














THOMAS E. LESTER, U. S. Printing, Co. 

ent head of this old and honorable firm. He is a business 
man of fine qualifications and a broker of large experience, 
and under his direction a very large business in canned and 
other food products is annually transacted. Associated with 
him is Mr. Wm. D. Breaker, who has also been actively en- 
gaged in the brokerage business for a number of years and 
possesses a wide and favorable acquaintance among both 
packers and buyers. We desire in this connection to call 
particular attention to U. H. Dudley & Co.’s advertisement 
in this special issue. It will undoubtedly interest canners 
seeking efficient representation in the New York market, 
where this house enjoys‘a position of which, aside from the 
matter of a long and honorable record, the gentlemen com- 
posing it are justly proud. 


J. K. ARMSBY COMPANY. 

The J. K. Armsby Company, having headquarters in Chi- 
cago at 42 River street and branches in New York, Boston, 
San Francisco and other leading grocery markets of the coun- 
try, has for many years been in the forefront of canned goods 
and dried fruit brokerage houses in the United States and none 
in its line is more widely known. This house has enjoyed 
a continuous highly successful business career in the market- 
ing of canned goods, cured fruits and other California prod- 
ucts. The Armsby company’s branch managers and salesmen 
constitute a selling force of unequaled size and of the highest 
degree of efficiency. They are chosen on account of demon- 
strated ability. The canned goods department of the Chicago 
office is under the direction of Mr. E. P. Sills, second vice- 
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president of the company, possessed of as extensive experience 
as any broker in the country. Mr. Sills has devoted his en- 
tire business life to the selling of canned food products. He 
is a broker of the very finest ability and highest standing in 
the trade, an expert judge of commercial conditions affecting 
the grocery trade and a man of integrity of whom it may in 
all truthfulness be said, ‘‘His word is as good as his bond.’’ 
He is an ideal broker, devoted to the interests of his prin- 
cipals and enjoying their perfect confidence, as well as the 
confidence and respect of the buyers. 


vention by Mr. E. L. Olmsted, superintendent of the Wiscon- 
sin department at Green Bay, Wis., and by Mr. Arthur B. 
Clark, of Milford, Conn. These representatives of the com- 


pany report to us having had the busiest, pleasantest and 
most successful convention of any in their experience, and 
requested us to use this opportunity to merely thank their 
friends for their patronage and to pledge them a continuance 
of the same sort of careful attention to their interests along 
seed lines that has built up and maintained the confidence in 
this house felt throughout the trade. 





A. B. CLARK, Everett B. Clark Seed Co. 


EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY. 


Among the exhibits at the Auditorium that of the Everett 
B. Clark Seed Company called forth considerable comment, 
on aceount of the high quality of the samples exhibited. 
This concern devotes its attention exclusively to seed growing 
and more particularly to seed of those vegetables in which 
canners are interested. While there has been a steady develop- 
ment and growth in this business, it has been carefully 
guarded, so that the quality of the seeds produced might be 
kept up to the highest standard, and the concern is well 
and most favorably known for the dependability of its 
The company was represented at the Milwaukee con- 


seeds. 


F. M. CLARK, Everett B. Clark Seed Co. 


R. J. KITTREDGE & COMPANY. 

kR. J. Kittredge & Co., label manufacturers, of Chicago, 
occupied a handsome and spacious booth in Kilbourn Hall 
Milwaukee Auditorium building, where their representatives 
received the many canners who called during the time the ma- 
chinery and supplies show was open. The Kittredge organiza- 
tion was represented by the following gentlemen: R. J. Kitt- 
redge, president ; H. B. G. White, vice-president ; Jacque Niemes, 
superintendent; J. A. Caulfield, manager art and engraving 
departments; L. M. Wrenn, Chicago representative; John Con- 
nelly, Cincinnati representative; L. G. Kraft, Baltimore repre- 
sentative; Arthur Widdicombe, St. Louis representative. Mr. 
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R. J. Kittredge expressed himself .after the convention as very 
much pleased that the meeting was so successful. He also ex- 
pressed gratification at the opportunity the convention afforded 
him and the representatives of his house of meeting and enter- 
taining so many of their friends, adding that, so far as busi- 
ness was concerned, their highest expectations were more than 
realized. 
BAIRD & WEST. 

Messrs. Baird & West are of Detroit, Mich., and through 
their hands passes a large portion of the canned goods busi- 
ness transacted in that market, which distributes Annually 


JOHN CONNELLY, R. J. Kittredge & Co. 

an immense quantity of this class of food products. They 
are an old-established house, favorably known to canners in 
all parts of the country, and represent important packers in 
all lines. The standing of the house is of the highest and 
the service rendered their principals is efficient and in every 
way satisfactory. Their advertisement on another page will 


J. L. WHITEHURST, Burt Machine Co. 


prove interesting to canners seeking Detroit representation. 
Detroit is one of the country’s big grocery markets, and 
Messrs. Baird & West’s position in the jobbing trade of that 
city is all that any packer, particular to entrust his account 
to an energetic and honorable brokerage concern, could de- 
sire. 


1 


a 


‘ 
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BURT MACHINE COMPANY. 


The Burt exhibit at Milwaukee comprised one model each 
of the Burt lacquering, labeling and wrapping machines. The 
Burt laecquerer attracted considerable attention, owing to the 
interest now taken in the general lacquering of all cans, not 
only to prevent rust, but to improve the cans’ appearance. 
Inasmuch as the cost of lacquering is less than half the extra 
cost of coated cans, it would seem only a question of time 
when the Burt lacquerer will be in general use, as it affords 
both a sure and very cheap preventive against rust. Those 
who are using this machine speak of it in very flattering 


J. T. WHITEHURST, Burt Machine Co. 

terms.- It applies the lacquer with brushes so that all sur- 
plus is thoroughly wiped off, thus preventing streaky work 
and obviating the need of a drying attachment. It effects a 
very small lacquer consumption, the cost of the material 
being about %4 cent per case. The machine is easily oper- 
ated by hand and accordingly adapted for use anywhere. 


F. W. WILD, JR., Burt Machine Co. 

The Burt labeler is too well known to require introduction. 
Suffice it to say that many of the several hundred users of 
this machine were on hand to sound its praises to those still 
labeling by hand. Its maker is very proud of its record, 
reporting that over half the number of machines sold each 
year are to those who already have one or more, which em- 
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phasizes the satisfaction it gives. The rapidity and neatness 
with which the Burt wrapper accomplishes its work attracted 
many visitors. The simplicity and efficiency of this machine 
are its main features, and the immense saving effected makes 
it very valuable. The results produced by the Burt machines 
are so far superior to other methods, the makers say, that 
there is really no comparison, and it will pay to write to the 
Burt Machine Company, at Baltimore, Md., what your re- 
quirements are, as it specializes in labeling, wrapping and 
lacquering machines. 


W. C. LANGBRIDGE, Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 


JEROME B. RICE SEED COMPANY. 


One of the chief points of interest in that section of the 


display which was housed in Juneau Hall was the booth of 


A. G. SCHNEIDER, Stecher Lithographic Co. 


the Jerome B. Rice Seed (o., of the widely known Cam- 
bridge, Valley Seed Gardens, of Cambridge, N. Y. The booth 
was tastefully draped in green burlap and decorated with a 
profusion of palms. With the exhibit were Mr. W. C. Lang- 
bridge and Mr. Charles P. Guelf, two of the best known and 
most popular men in the supply line. They were on hand 


throughout the week of the display and talked Rice seeds to 
dozens daily. The Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. are the largest 
growers of canners’ peas in the world and also make a spe- 
cialty of other canners’ seeds in the way of beans, sweet corn, 
tomato seed, ete., for which they have been noted for many 
years. This concern was, in fact, one of the first in the seed 
line to exhibit at a canners’ convention and are so well and 
favorably known in the trade throughout the length and breadth 
of the country that it is superfluous to say more. Many who 
attended the convention regret that Mr. Jerome B. Rice was 











C. P. GUELF, Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 


not present this year, owing to ill health, which took him to 
Florida for the winter. Mr. Rice has for years been a regu- 
lar attendant at the canners’ annual conventions, the meeting 


W. P. HILTON, Stecher Lithographic Co. 


at Columbus several years ago being the only one missed by 
him since the inauguration of the machinery and supplies 
display. 

STECHER LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY. 

The Stecher Lithographic Co., Rochester, N. Y., was repre- 
sented at the convention by Mr. Charles A. Boller, the sales 
manager; Mr. A. G. Schneider, Chicago representative; Messrs. 
H. R. Kinsey, of Omaha; W. P. Hilton, of Chicago, and 
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Leonard Kraft, of Baltimore. Their booth was in a conspicu- 
ous position in Juneau Hall and attracted a great deal of fa- 
vorable attention to their lithographed labels and advertising 
of window displays and novelties. The work of the Stecher 
Lithographic Co. is unique in design and is done by the stone 
process, which makes it most beautiful and effective. They 
are specially well equipped with very fine artists and can make 
original designs which are pleasing to the eye. They report 
that they are having a very successful trade and are at the 
present time building a new addition to their plant to increase 
their capacity, so as to enable them to serve their customers 
in a prompt and satisfactory manner. They express thanks 
to their customers who have favored them with their orders 
in the past, and say that they hope to continue to supply them 
with as fine labels as can be produced. 





Chicago Solder Co. 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY. 


An exhibit at the canners’ convention which attracted more 
than the usual amount of attention was that of the Chicago 
Solder Company. They had on demonstration their perfected 
18-Steel Capper and the Universal Tipper. The capper received 
the general approval of the majority of canners, especially those 
who understood the mechanical perfection and simplicity of 
operation and construction. The one feature which appealed 
to them was the straight-line action, which obviates all the 
trouble arising from suddenly changing the direction of the 
cans. One canner expressed himself: ‘‘I have been watching 
that capper ever since it first appeared at Buffalo, and | 
believe it is the best constructed capper on the market today.’’ 
This capper is universal. It can be changed from flat size to 
‘‘gallons.’’ It is now out of the experimental stage. Its 
strong points are evident from the fact that it was selected by 
two of the largest concerns in the United States. The company 
was unable to fill all orders last year, but is now prepared to 
supply a limited number of cappers for the coming season. The 
old reliable auto-tipper (the universal), the canner’s friend, 
was on exhibition also, and during the four days’ exhibit was 
not seen to miss registering the vent hole of a single can. The 
eans can be delivered from the capper in any manner, and 
with perfect spacing device the cans are spaced and carried 
past the tipper without any perceptible jar or tremor. The 
Chicago Solder Company absolutely guarantees the auto-tipper 
to do work satisfactory to the canner. An auto-tipper may 
be ordered on trial, and if it does not do satisfactory work it 
ean be returned with no expense to the canner. Many canners 
were impressed with the perfect flat-chain on the Chicago cap- 


per. This special chain is punched from sheets of cold rolled 
steel, and is fitted with case-hardened roller bearings. This 
special flat chain lessens the percentage of cap leaks. The 


company would be pleased to answer all inquiries regarding 
the capper, auto-tipper or special chain. Representatives of 
the company at the convention were Mr. A. J. Witherell, Mr. 
E. A. Simpson and Mr. F. C. Engelhart. The pea-guessing 
contest conducted by the Chicago Solder Company attracted 


much attention and proved to be the most original novelty 
presented at the canners’ convention in many years. The can 
ners were allowed to guess the number of peas contained in 

glass jar, the canner guessing nearest to the correct number 
to be awarded the auto-tipper on exhibition at the convention 
There were 882 guesses, and the numbers guessed ranged all th 
way from 208 to 33,000. The correct number of peas in the 
jar was 1,892, and the person guessing closest to this number 
was Mr. J. H. Sprague, of Lewiston, Idaho, who guessed 1,876. 
There were many others who gave Mr. Sprague a close run. 
Among these were Mr. E. A. DeBott, of the Geneva Preserving 
Company, Geneva, N. Y., and Mr. J. F. Snook, of the Waynes 
ville Canning Company, Waynesville, Ohio, who both guessed 


1.875. The committee who counted the peas consisted of 
Messrs. John T. Staff, C. A. Stratton, J. J. Nufer and F. M, 
Shook. 


FRED H. KNAPP COMPANY. 

The Fred H. Knapp Company, of Westminster, Md., ex- 
hibited their improved labeling and boxing machines near the 
entrance to the main exhibition room. This concern also showed 
how the old Knapp machines can be remodeled to present 
pattern, and had one of these machines on exhibition. Mr. 
C. W. Blackstone, who represents the Knapp Company in the 
west, with headquarters in Chicago, Mr. D. L. Farrar. of 
Westminster, Md., and Mr. Fred H. Knapp were on hand 
to explain the merits of the Knapp line. These machines 
are well known and Mr. Knapp reports a good business among 
the canners as well as miscellaneous lines. It is now eighteen 
years since the Knapp machines were placed upon the market, 
and it would be hard to recognize the old machine in the new 
type which is now being marketed. 


JACOB J. PERES & CO. 

Jacob J. Peres & Co., canned goods and general grocery 
brokers of Memphis, Tenn., are one of the leading brokerage 
concerns in the South, in fact in the entire country. The firm 
was established in 1859 as a brokerage and commission busi- 
ness, and is probably the oldest brokerage concern in the 
United States, known to the jobbing trade of the South and 
Southwest as a concern of the highest integrity, which has for 
twenty-five or thirty years or more represented continuously 





ENGLEHART, Chicago Solder Co. 

many of the leading packers and food manufacturers in this 
country. Jacob J. Peres & Co. formerly represented many 
houses direct, such as large sugar refineries which, since then, 
have gotten together and discontinued having resident agencies 
in the outside cities. They also used to represent match con- 
cerns, who have since amalgamated, and who now have no out- 
side agencies, and meat-packing houses direct, and these, too, 
have changed their methods of doing business, now going 
direct to the retail trade. Jacob J. Peres & Co. have really 
seen all the various changes in the methods of marketing goods, 
and still do one of the largest grocery brokerage businesses 
in the South, and specialize on canned goods; their annual sales 
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on canned foods totaling a very heavy business. This concern 
has the experience, the standing with the southern and south- 
western buyers, the facilities and everything necessary to the 
prompt transaction of a heavy trade, and THE CANNER is 
pleased to call attention to their advertisement and to com- 
mend them to canners seeking advantageous representation in 
the South. 
CANNERS’ EXCHANGE. 

Canners’ Exchange was: represented at Milwaukee by Mr. 
Lansing B. Warner, Mr. M. F. Warner and Mr. Clarence R. 
Leland, and a great deal of interest was manifested in the fire 
insurance proposition. The booth of Canners’ Exchange in 
Juneau Hall was in a conspicuous position and the subscribers, 

















LANSING B. WARNER, Canners’ Exchange. 


almost all, stopped and expressed their appreciation of what 
the Canners’ Exchange has accomplished. Canners’ Exchange 
has become so well known that it seems almost unnecessary to 
make any explanation of the plan, but we would say that it 
has been very successful and now has a record of three years’ 
successful operation. The, total saving in these three years 
amounts to over $182,000. At the present time there are about 
550 canning plants gathered at Canners’ Exchange, and the 
prospects are that this number will be almost, if not quite, 
doubled during the present year. The plan, having been thor- 
oughly tested out and proven successful, has created a feeling 
of confidence on the part of all of the canners. 


E. C. SHRINER & COMPANY. 

The head of the firm of E. C. Shriner & Co., Baltimore 
canned goods brokers, is Mr. E. Clay Shriner, one of the most 
widely known as well as among the most popular brokers in 
the country. After an extensive experience with other con 
cerns in the packing and brokerage lines, Mr. Shriner embarked 
in the brokerage business on his own account in 1892 as E, C. 
Shriner & Co., and was successful from the beginning, rapidly 
building up a large business. Since January 1, 1909, Mr. 
Shriner has had the management of the sales department of 
the Baltimore factory of the Continental Can Company, with 
entire supervision over that territory, and in handling the Con- 
tinental’s business has been distinctly successful. Mr. Shrin- 
er’s career in the canned goods world dates from 1881, when he 
went with Martin Wagner & Co., and was associated with them 
for eight years, during which time he traveled extensively for 
the firm. He interviewed every jobbing grocer and established 
agencies in every important city in the United States, forming 
a large close personal friendship with buyers and brokers, and 
always retained it. The concern bearing his name rightly 
ranks as one of the leaders in its line. c 


TRADE-MARK TITLE COMPANY. 
Elsewhere in this issue appears the advertisement of the 
Trade-Mark Title Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., a concern that 
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is building up a trade-mark business of wide extent and en- 
larging usefulness to the owners of trade-marks the world over. 
We are printing also in this issue the convention address of 
Mr. Lane, who has been connected with this company since it 
was brought west from New York city in 1907. The Trade- 
Mark Title Company is building up a bureau of trade-mark 
information and it ought to be gratifying to the canners of 
this country to know that they can feel in confidence that they 
will be correctly informed on this subject. The bureau of the 
Trade-Mark Title Company contains a copy of every registered 
trade-mark, with a card index that numbers 300,000 cards. It 
is, therefore, able to locate any feature of any registered 
trade-mark in a very short time, and in the selection of a new 
mark this becomes a matter of very great importance. ‘The 
company is in constant touch with all matters going on in the 
trade-mark world and publishes a magazine on that subject 
called the ‘‘Trade Mark News,’’ which contains the most up- 
to-date treatment of the trade-mark subject. 


SURE SEAL COMPANY. 

The Sure Seal Company, located at 24 West street, New York 
city, are manufacturers of the Sure Seal bottle cap, the inven- 
tion of Dorothea C. and J. Varley Hull in 1893. The established 
method, at that time, of sealing food containers was unsatis- 
factory and the Sure Seal Company determined to discard it 
and to evolve an entirely new method of sealing food packages 
made of glass. Accordingly, they conceived and carried out the 
idea of a combination of the sealing and locking medium into 
one material which would make a positive seal and at the same 
time a flexible one. This necessitated that the seal be made on 
the side of the bottle and that there should be a shoulder 
beyond and below which a sufficient portion of the sealing 
medium would project, so that the cap could be securely attached 
to the bottle. They realized that it was. necessary to overcome 
bottle breaking; this has been avoided by not subjecting the 


bottle to any shock or strain during the sealing process. Beyond 
and above all these features the cap must be a sure seal. ‘‘ That 


we have accomplished all that was planned,’’ they say, ‘‘is 
attested by the reception accorded our device during the past 
five years. No one to whom our device has been explained but 
admits it is the one best bet in the cap line.’’ J. V. Hull, the 





M. F. 


WARNER, Canners’ Exchange. 


vice-president and manager of the company, has been in vari- 
ous capacities associated for the past twenty odd years with 
the practical developments of the bottle cap business. He will 
be found at the Sure Seal Company’s New York office, where he 
extends a cordial welcome to all. The company was represented 
at Milwaukee by Mr. W. P. White, who reports very gratifying 
results of work there. Food manufacturers who use glass 
should not fail to carefully read the Sure Seal Company’s ad- 
vertisement, which will be found on another page. 











B. 0. LANTZ & CO. 


B. O. Lantz & Co., brokers in canned goods and dried fruit, 
located at 5 Wabash avenue, Chicago, are rapidly coming to 
the front, and today are recognized among the leaders in the 
Chicago trade. Mr. B. O. Lantz gives his personal attention 
to all matters bearing upon prompt and satisfactory service, 
and the entire sales force is among the most competent and 
productive on the field. It has been noticed that some of the 
leading packers have placed their account with the above named 
concern, which only goes to demonstrate their ability to satisfy 
as brokers. Mr. Lantz was formerly connected with the well- 
known firm of John H. Leslie & Co. The office of B. O. Lantz 
& Co. is made the headquarters of many visiting packers and 
eanners, and is situated in the heart of the canned goods and 
dried fruit district. Correspondence and inquiries on the mar- 
ket on products handled by the above house is invited. You 
ean depend upon quick and active service, as well as entire 
satisfaction by quoting this house your offerings. 





Lantz & Co. 


LANTZ, B. O. 


CORBY COMMISSION COMPANY. 


This New York brokerage concern is one of the largest and 
best known in the United States and was represented at the 
Milwaukee convention by its head and founder, Mr. Charles 
Corby, than whom there is no more thorough canned goods man 
in any market in America, nor one who is more deservedly 
popular in all branches of the trade. The Corby Commission 
Company does a very heavy business in canned goods of all 
kinds, and are of universally recognized importance as han- 
dlers of salmon. Their business, however, is not confined to 
canned goods, as they also specialize on cured fruits, both 
domestic and imported, nuts, foreign and domestic, lima beans, 
ete., and the selling of these commodities is thoroughly systema- 
tized into departments under the direction of experts—live, active, 
aggressive salesmen. The Corby Commission Company is the 
general eastern representative of the Kelley-Clarke Company, of 
Seattle, Wash., widely known for their prominence as a factor 
in Pacific coast salmon, and besides the large Kelley-Clarke 
interests they have the agency of the Columbia River Packers’ 
Association, the largest canners of salmon on the river. Mr. 
Charles Corby is a regular attendant at the conventions, and cer- 
tainly there is none more popular than he among the hundreds 
who annually make it a point to be present. Prior to the 
establishment of the Corby Commission Company he was prom- 
inently identified with the canned goods and grocery jobbing 
trade in Chicago, and is always accorded a warm welcome on the 
oceasion of his periodical visits here. To place an account with 
the Corby Commission Company means efficient representation 
as a certainty. 


CORBY-COBB COMPANY. 


The Corby-Cobb Company is the name of a new grocery 
brokerage concern of Philadelphia, beginning business Janu- 
ary Ist, at 15 South Front street. The personnel of the com- 
pany is as follows: Thomas V. Cobb, president and treasurer; 
Charles H. Clarke, vice-president, and Charles Corby, head of 
the Corby Commission Co., of New York City, secretary. 
It is seen, therefore, that though the Corby-Cobb Co. is new 
in the brokerage field, it is composed of men who have spent 
their lives in it, men whose names are known and respected 
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from coast to coast, and who are equipped to render highly 
efficient selling service to food packers. The resident part 
ner is Mr. Cobb, formerly with Ira 8. Fallin & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, as a partner. Mr. Cobb is one of the brightest 
prokers in the business, and he is a man of the highest in- 
tegrity and reputation, and with the accounts the new com 
pany has started out with, a successful career is assured. 
Associated with Messrs. Corby and Cobb in this new concern 
is Mr. Charles H. Clarke, of the Kelley-Clarke Company, of 
Seattle. Packers desirous of securing an outlet in Phila- 
delphia will do well to open correspondence with the Corby- 
Cobb Company, who have an advertisement in this number. 


W. H. NICHOLLS & CO. 

W. H. Nicholls & Co., Chicago, occupy a prominent posi- 
tion among the large brokerage houses of the country, 
handling a heavy volume of business in canned goods, also 
dried fruits and other California products. The head of 
this house, William H. Nicholls, is everywhere recognized 
as a broker of the highest standing, the strictest integrity 
and one who devotes himself to the best interests of the 
packers he represents, among whom are some of the leading 
vegetable and fruit canning firms in the United States. Mr. 
Nicholls is the active director of one of the largest and most 
efficient selling forces in Chieago, and, enjoying the esteem 
and confidence of buyers, his house renders a character of 
service which is surpassed by no brokerage concern in any 
market in the country. W. H. Nicholls & Co. are advertisers 
in this issue of THE CANNER and we are pleased to commend 
them to the consideration of the members of the canning in 
dustry. 


PEERLESS HUSKER Co. 

The Peerless Husker Company exhibited the Peerless Husker, 
showing a machine operating on green corn, also one set up and 
ready for use, displaying underneath the latter their latest 
device, a single chain carrier for conveying the husks and 
butts to the discharge end of the husker and placing them on 
the husk-drag at a point directly beneath where the husked 
corn is discharged onto the main shed conveyor. This attach- 
ment makes the Peerless a complete and satisfactory corn 
husking machine, as after the ear is placed on the feed- 
table, the Peerless automatically carries it through the opera- 
tions of butting, husking and silking; forcibly discharges the 
cleanly husked ear at the proper height for the shed conveyor, 





W. H. SELLS, Peerless Husker Co. 


without bruising or injuring the delicate kernels in any way, 
and cleans itself of the husks and butts and puts them on the 
husk-drag. Mr. W. H. Sells, the inventor of the Peerless, and 
his sons, O. S. and M. W. Sells, were in charge of the exhibit, 
and they displayed the workings and fine points of the Peer- 
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less to many canners. They report taking a large number of 
orders, and canners desiring further details of the machine 
husking question are requested to write the Peerless Husker 
Company, at Buffalo, N. Y., who will gladly send their 1911 
booklet, which contains many endorsements, description of ma- 
chine, ete. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

The name of the Arabol Manufacturing Company, who 
have an interesting advertisement in this issue, has come 
to be synomymous with label pastes, gums, starches, sizes, 
and all related products, as this is one of the most favorably 
known concerns in the entire country making a specialty 
of these articles. The reputation of the Arabol Manufactur- 
ing Company can be truthfully said to rest upon merit, for 
they have for years worked along scientific lines, supple- 
menting careful laboratory work with extensive practical 
experience. A canners’ Jabel paste whieh bears a_ high 
reputation is ‘‘Tinnol,’’ which mskes the labels adhere to 
the tin, without a rust spot appearing anywhere. This com- 
pany also manufacture a ‘‘Condensed Paste Powder,’’ which 
is in convenient form for canners to handle, is economical 
and pronounced efficient by all of the many who use it. The 
address of the Arabol Manufacturing Company is 100 William 





OGDEN 8S. SELLS, Peerless Husker Co. 


They will be pleased to furnish in 


street, New York City. 
regard to their standard 


quirers with full information in 
products for canners’ use. 


WILLIAM E. MORGAN. 

William E. Morgan, of Aberdeen, Md., is a canned goods 
broker whose experience in this particular field is equaled by 
very few men in this country. He was for twenty-nine years 
a member of the old and widely known firm of Baker & Morgan, 
of Aberdeen, whose long, honorable and successful career as 
brokers in canned goods may be regarded as a credit to the 
canning industry, evidencing the high character of the leading 
men engaged in or affiliated with it. The partnership between 
Charles W. Baker and William E. Morgan, under the firm 
name of Baker & Morgan, was dissolved by mutual consent on 
December 31st, last, Mr. Morgan embarking in business on his 
own account, Mr. Charles W. Baker being now of the firm of 
C. W. Baker & Sons. There is no more thorough canned goods 
man anywhere than Mr. Morgan, who knows the business inti- 
mately in all of its numerous details, and who as a judge of 
market conditions is the peer of any man in the brokerage busi 
ness. It gives THE CANNER pleasure to direct attention to his 
advertisment on another page of this issue. 

NATIONAL CANNERS’ LABORATORY. 

It is now about nine years since the National Canners’ 

Laboratory was established for the benefit of canners and 


manufacturers of food products, and, starting with a com- 
paratively few subscribers, has built up a clientele of several 
hundred firms located in every section of the country; in fact, 
firms as far away as Australia are taking advantage of their 
services. A good many of the problems the canners formerly 
had to contend with have been solved in the laboratory, and 
there is no ionger any excuse for the canner having losses on 


account of spoilage. Samples of each day’s run may be sent 





Laboratory. 


National Canners’ 


KE. W. DUCKWALL, 


to the laboratory; these are tested and it is known within a 
couple of days whether the goods are in keeping condition; if 
there is indication that spoilage will develop later on the canner 
is promptly notified and he has plenty of time to go over that 
particular lot of goods and prevent spoilage. Any canner who 
piles his goods away in the wareroom without having them 
tested is taking a big risk. One case of spoilage is apt to cost 
him more than would pay his subscription to the laboratory for 
several years. It is also a mighty good thing for the canner 
to have samples of his raw material, such as solder, tin cans, 
flux, salt and other supplies, analyzed. An important feature 
of being a member in the laboratory is that the initial sub- 
scription gives you absolutely unlimited service during the year 
—it makes no difference how many samples you send in; you 
don’t have to stop and figure how much any given lot of work 
will cost you. Mr. Duckwall is also prepared to furnish for- 
mulas and full instructions for packing any fruits and vege- 
tables you wish to handle, or catsup, mustard, salad dressing, 
mincemeat, fruit butters, chili sauce and any other food prod- 
ucts—that goes in with the subscription, too, no extra charge 
being made for such information. 
THE FRANK T. STARE COMPANY. 

The Frank T. Stare Company, packers’ sales agent, Wau- 
kesha, Wis., are an organization of salesmen who have had 
a good many years of experience in the sale of canned goods, 
particularly Wisconsin peas. Mr. Stare was one of the 
pioneer Wisconsin pea packers, having been engaged in the 
packing business in Wisconsin from 1894 until July of last 
year, he having built the third pea packing plant in Wiscon- 
sin. For ten years or more he was the active head of one 
of the largest Wisconsin pea canning concerns and naturally 
has had opportunities to gain a large experience and acquire 
a valuable acquaintance among the buyers of high grade 
peas. He has associated with him a number of men who 
have likewise had years of experience in the packing and sale 
of Wisconsin peas. Since the organization of the Frank T, 
Stare Company on July Ist, 1919, it has become consider 
able of a factor in the marketing of Wisconsin peas. It is 
the only sales organization which handles Wisconsin peas ex- 
clusively; in fact, it sells nothing else, excepting a few 
side lines which are packed by the Wisconsin pea canners 
whom it represents. The business of this organization is 
conducted along different lines from that of the ordinary 
brokerage house. Its sales force is composed of over one 
hundred brokers located in the principal markets of the 
United States. These brokers are assisted by traveling men, 
who are constantly on the road in the interests of the pack- 
ers represented by this organization. The Frank T. Stare Com- 
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pany represents exclusively a number of well known Wiscon- 
sin pea packers, in addition to others in certain territories. 
In all, they represent over a dozen of the better known Wis- 
eonsin packers, whose aggregate pack represents a consider- 
able portion of the Wisconsin output. In addition to the 
sale of canned goods, this organization also does consider- 
able business in the sale of ecanners’ supplies, seed peas 
being their specialty in this line. They are state agents for 
Wisconsin for N. B. Keeney & Son, of Le Roy, N. Y., grow- 
ers of Keeney’s pure seed peas. Mr. Keeney is too well and 
favorably known as a seed pea specialist to require any in 
troduction here. They are also agents for the Hummel & 
Downing Company fibre boxes for a number of western 
states. This box is a new departure in the way of a canned 
goods shipping case and attracted an unusual amount of at- 
tention at the Milwaukee convention. 


FARNUM BROKERAGE COMPANY. 
Among the most attractive booths at the national canners’ 


convention at Milwaukee was that of the Farnum Brokerage 
Company, of Kansas City, recognized as one of the leading 


canned goods brokers on the Missouri river. Their booth was 
tastefully arranged for the comfort of their friends and was 
appreciated and used by them. Mr. R. M. Laas and Mr. W. 


C. Farnum represented them at the convention. The Farnum 





Brokerage Co. 


LAAS, Farnum 
Brokerage Company is a live, aggressive, up-to-date, thoroughly 
responsible brokerage concern, such as reflects credit upon 
the National Brokers’ Association, of which they are a member, 
having a very high standing in every way with the trade on 
the Missouri river territory and with the shippers whom they 
represent. They have their own warehouse, conveniently lo- 
cated on track, thus enabling them to give every care and 
attention to the shippers and trade. It is a close corporation 
the personnel of which is unusually strong. The president 
of the company, Mr. H. R. Farnum, has been associated with 
the trade on the Missouri river for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and is held in very high esteem by the trade and regarded 
as one of the reliable, responsible business men of that section. 
Mr. Edward Laas, vice-president of the company, is a gentle- 
man who is well and favorably known from coast to coast 
and who possesses great business ability in various lines. 
Mr. R. M. Laas, the secretary and treasurer of the company, 
and son of Mr. Edward Laas, started his business career with 
this firm, and is recognized as one of the best and most reliable 
brokers in that section. Mr. W. C. Farnum, son of the presi- 
dent of the company, was educated for a broker, is a young 
man of pleasing personality, great energy and he has made good 
right from the start. This concern makes a specialty of 
introducing new goods of particular merit, and has all the 
necessary facilities for so doing. 
BURDEN & BLAKESLEE. 

Burden & Blakeslee, of Cazenovia, N. Y., who had their can 
righting machine on exhibition at the convention, report that 
business looks more promising to them by far than ever be- 
fore. The orders booked by them thus far are greatly in 


excess of last year, which is probably due to the fact that the 
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machine is becoming better known as the seasons pass by. The 
statement has been made by a prominent packer that no cin 
ning concern can afford to be without this machine and it is 
only a question of a little time when all canners who are 





striving to put up the best goods in the shortest possible time 
will be using it. Many of the largest packers in the country 
are now using the machines, and in every instance, so far as 
we know, they are giving the best of satisfaction. The ma- 
chine has been in use long enough to prove its efficiency, as 
shown by the iarge number of testimonials which they have 
in their possession, copies of which they will gladly send to 
any one interested. The machine is cheap, durable, easily in- 
stalled and will save its cost in a very short time and in many 
cases in less than one season. 
CLEMMER & CONOVER, INCORFORATED. 

Clemmer & Conover, Inc., Boston, Mass., were represented 
at the convention by Mr. W. R. Conover, occupying boxes 
7 and 8 in the main Auditorium. Mr. Conover is a regular 
attendant at the annual conventions and one of the best 
known brokers in the New England States, just as his house 
is one of the leading concerns in the canned goods tine in the 
Boston market, whose jobbers annually distribute an enor- 
mous quantity of canned goods of every description. The 
present members of Clemmer & Conover, Ine., are Mr. Con- 
over and Mr. 8. E, Eldridge, two thoroughly experienced 
brokers having a complete knowledge of the canned goods 
business, a fact which is recognized in the canning trade by 
the Boston and New England buyers, who hold these two 
gentlemen in highest esteem. The business done by this 
concern is a growing one, a fact which testifies to the 
agressiveness of their methods. Their eclientelé continues 
to increase, and THE CANNER can heartily recommend them 
to its packer readers. 

OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 

The Oliver is everywhere! It’s the universal typewriter. 
Reels off real work with the and speed ciemanded by 
this mile-a-minute age. Wherever you turn—in Business Ofh 
ces, great or smali—in -the quiet of the home—in the roar of 
the railroad and telegraph service—in the seeming maelstrom 


ease 








of modern newspaperdom—in countless kinds of service—it's 
the sturdy, strenuous Oliver that’s ‘‘making the wheels ¢ 
round. The Oliver typewriter, the standard visible writer. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 
The American Can Co.’s Annual Theatre Party 


N accordance with its custom, the American Can 
Company tendered the canners and all others in 
attendance at the convention its annual theate1 
party, which was, as usual, the chief sociai event 
of the Milwaukee meeting. Mr. Pheips again 
demonstrated his ability to pick a winner; that 





is, to select a ‘‘show’’ which the ecanners and 


their friends would be sure to thoroughly enjoy; for ‘‘Two 
Men and a Girl,’’ especially the two men, in what the pro 
gram described as ‘‘an aerial musical comedy,’’ kept the big 
audience at the Alhambra theatre in a roar of iaughter through 
out the whole of the two long acts. 

Mr. Phelps’ felicitous response to President Roach’s re- 
marks was a big hit. Mr, Phelps is always very happy on 
such oceasions, and on this one he lived up to his reputation. 
The little talk he made was good, made everybody feel good, 
and the show was awfully good. What more need be said? 

The program follows: 

BAILLEY AND AUSTIN IN TWO MEN AND A GIRL. 
A Musical Comedy in Two Acts. 
Book and Lyrics by Chas. J. Campbell and Ralph M. Skinner. 
Music by Julian Edwards. 
Production Staged by William J. Wilson. 
Dances Arranged by Albert Hale. 
Orchestra Under the Direction of Mr. Edward Howe. 


CHARACTERS. 


ne eee ee ere re re ee Mr. Fred Bailey 
job Smithers, a trainer of race horses........Mr. Ralph Austin 
Adolphus, Grand Duke of Noodle Bergh........ George Pauncefort 
Dick Willowby, a smart young American......... Maurice Brierre 
Gen. Becheister, his Minister of VPolice.......... Harry P. Gribbon 
Mynherr Awlhoff, Burgomaster of Saardaam and manager of 

eT Be SD eer e Jack Henderson 
Arthur Dare, an American “bird-man”............. Otto Kastner 
Goencarme, OM cibeer of the IAW... .00 cb esccccsscccccns Phil Dunn 
Gustave L’Oiseau, of the Paris Aero Club..... Harry P. McDermott 
Dorothy Dare, “the aero girl,” sister of the “bird-man”...... 

EE rs Ee Re Ae Ee ee er oe nn Wy yt rs ee Christine Nielsen 
Louise, the young Countess of Altenstein............. Olga Stech 


Mrs. Arthur Dare, wife of Arthur; on her honeymoon alone.... 
Rena Santos 


Wilhelmina Lamm, ein Deutches madchen.............. Belle Gold 
Gladys Rich, from the United States..............4 Anne Raymond 
Vivandiers. Tourists. Uhlans. 


John Wentzell. 

Fred Marchal. 

Otto Kastner. 

Harry McDermott. 

Phil Dunn. 

Thos. Hughes. 
Dutch 
Burt Kirsh. 
William Grasser. 
Victor Rosair. 
William Carpenter. 
Harry Watson. 
Robert Wilcox. 


Ferri Berg. 
Florence Peterson. 
Maude Mordaunt. 
Cecil Corter. 

Ione Green. 
Minnie Winters. 


Nancy Dal Roy. 

Anne Raymond. 

Vera Brown. 

Nan Parkhurst. 

Gertrude McCoy. 

Gynette De Wolf. 

Dutch Girls. 

Mabelle Vivyan. 
Lou Petitt. 
Grace Densmore. 
Clare Chapman. 
Fannie Bradshaw. 
Helen Weinners. 


30ys. 





SYNOPSIS OF SCENES. 

ACT I.—Exterior Saardaam Inn, Holland. 
(Painted by Lee Smith; built by Wm. DeGrasse.) 
ACT II.—-Lobby, Hotel Honorque, Paris. 
(Painted by Lee Smith; built by Wm. DeGrasse.) 
MUSICAL NUMBERS. 





ACT. I 

Bs, CE: I os cae co ied «SPL eee Oh Sib bial a Ensemble 

2. “Se OE Se AONE 6 oss coc s cudwwes nes General and Chorus 

o “Ete See ee ee EN. 8s cic 00.0 0 65.00 anemia’ Wilhelmina 

Me 3k | ere eee Dorothy and Chorus 

ee ls Ferrer ere Bill, Bob and Wilhelmina 

Rd | RR eee en har eet eer ee Pee Va Dorothy 

‘a: I Duke, General, Dick and Burgomaster 

BS; “Se a: I a. sia iso Sap 6 ce chee Louise and Chorus 

Oi. Dts) Hb anal bh auniadins scan ete ans ve eeeee” Ensemble 

ACT II. 

1. oe Tee VOIR © isi idence ctsactbapeen Chorus 
> REA UIE, bo 0 6.00) 6 000- ala ldw 0 ene pig BOE Chorus 
© SE ES cart h ae 4 o'sebeeaaeseee Rhea and Rayo 
1 OS | 6 94.00.40 6 8:0:0.5.0:3.0-035.85 be Mrs. Dare 

, es Og ETS SAPS re error Dick and Chorus 

Bi: ee ES ooh at aces cnne kee cad Dorothy and Chorus 

4. UR POR ere errr ae ee Rhea and Lusby 
> “IRSR CURRAN”... 5 o. 0. 0.9 s:0:0:0:6.9\0.205415:019.0, 0:30 en 

ee, lk ree ee Bill, Bob and Chorus 

6. “That Beautiful Waltz”’.......... PR AEe Cre Wilhelmina 

Ee oT Se rere Dorothy and Show Girls 

ae ng rere ee ee Louise and Chorus 

9 “Things You Don’t See on the Stage”’........... Bill and Bob 

ee | ee er ee ee re omen  e Ensemble 


THE “HARMONY” DINNER. 

The above was by general consent accepted as the proper 
way to name a very elegant and elaborate banquet tendered 
the officers of the various associations by Mr. Geo. W. Cobb, 
retiring president of the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association, who presided in his own inimitable and gracious 
manner, explaining that the party was intended as an ex- 
pression to his satisfaction over the perfectly harmonious 
manner in which the associations are now working together, 
after a thorough threshing out of the diffieulties which ex- 
isted some little time back. We cannot refrain from giving 
Mr. Cobb a word of sincere praise for the yeoman service he 
rendered in this particular matter, and we think no one will 
disagree with us when we say that he is a ‘‘peacemaker par 
excellence. ’’ 

Tom Scott was appointed toastmaster, and every one knows 
iow well he fits in such a position. 

A goodly number of the guests were called upon to exer- 
cise their talents for after dinner speaking, and the results 
were eminently satisfactory, but Mr. Cobb surpassed himself 
and fairly bubbled over with witty sallies. 

Judge Lynn, of Rochester, N. Y., was specially invited to 
give him an opportunity to present the claims of his city to 
the 1912 convention, and acquitted himself right well. If the 
Judge is a true sample of Rochester’s citizens there will be 
a glorious time if the convention is taken there. 
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THE. REGISTER 


Canners and Guests 


ARKANSAS. Greenabaum, Mrs. E., Seaford. Bonvallet, Paul, Chicago. 
Appleby, C. S., Fayetteville. Hall, H. B., Smyrna. Babcock, L. A., Chicago. 
Cunningham, ff E.. Little Rock Hoffecker, W. O., Smyrna. Babcock, Mrs. L. A., Chicago. 
Hart, E. H.. Little Rock ‘ Reynolds, J. 8., Frederica. Barnes, H. D., Elgin. 
Harris, J. P., Little Rock. Wood, D. J., Lincoln City. Bedford, F. W., Chicago. 
Harris, Mrs. J. P., Little Rock. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. —— a gg me 
Reeves, J. B., Green Forest. Bitting, Dr. A. W., Washington. Besier, J. H.. Onarga. : 

CALIFORNIA. CONNECTICUT. saker, F. B.. Chicago, 2 
Carlton, J. B., San Francisco. Nelson, A. M., Hartford. | ae jag = ee 

, Ss re ‘is " , w. > L ‘ago. 
Murray, Wm. H., San Francisco IDAHO. nace, Demses, Catan 


Toon, E. L., Pasadena. 


Sprague, J. H., Lewiston. ‘arpenter, W. 8., Chicago. 








COLORADO. Schon, ——, Lewiston. Cameron, Wm., Chicago. 
Benet, Thomas, Longmont. Calkins, Geo. B., Chicago. 
Beattie, A. A., Longmont. ILLINOIS. Claussen, C. S., Chicago. 
Beckman, C. F., Longmont. Abbott, W. W., Hoopeston. Carpenter, G. A., Chicago. 
Benet, Mrs. Thos., Longmont. Adam, Geo. Max, Chicago. Crooks, H. D., Chicago. 
Brooks, J. L., Denver. Archer, D. W., Chicago. Carroll. T. L., Chicago. 
Canis, H. J., Longmont. Allinger, Frank, Chicago. Champlin, David, Chicago. 
Frink, O. E., Fort Lupton. Adkin, W. G., Chicago. Clark, H. M., Chicago. 
Garney, H., Denver. Budde, A., Chicago. Colley, E. L., Chicago. 
Hatfield. Chas., Denver. Brubaker, Roy, Eureka. Colley, W. R., Chicago. 
Larkin, H. H., Longmont. Brubaker, Chas., Eureka. Chase, O. F. (Miss), Chicago. 
Mayer, Karl K., Denver Blumanshine, F. P., Washington. Clair, E. T., Chicago. 
Vincent, Nelson, Denver. Bean, F. R., Bloomington. Chewniua, J. W., Chicago. 

Burrows, W. F., Chicago. Cohn, - , Chicago. 

DELAWARE. Brown, - . Rochelle. Dickinson, Gene, Eureka. 
Barnard, R. C., Camden. Bodden, C. J., Chicago. Dickinson, Richard, Eureka. 
Cannon, Harry L., Bridgeville. Bodden, Mrs . J., Chicago. De Motte, F. B., Washington. 
Greenabaum, E., Seaford. Ballington, R. E., Chenoa. De Motte, F. B., Washington. 


Dawson, E. L., Chicago. 
Doran, G. (Miss), Chicago. 
Darling, L. N., Rock Island. 
Darling, W. C., Sycamore. 
Downs, W., Lanark. 
Davidson, C. H., Chicago. 
Davidson, J., Chicago. 
Drobisch, H. F., Peoria. 
Dell, O. L., Chicago. 
Euselman, Theo., Washington 
Eagle, H. R., Chicago. 
Eustis, W., Chicago. 

Evans, W. L., Bloomington. 
Emmart, W. M., Chicago. 
Earl, L. W., Chicago. 
Flanagan, Walter, Washington. 
Frost, A. G., Chicago. 
Frost, Mrs. A. G., Chicago. 
Grant, M. T., Chicago. 
Gilbert, G. C., Chicago. 
Gardner, Fred E., Rochelle. 
Grant, Mrs. M. T., Chicago. 
Rohl. Adolph, Chicago. 
Greene, R. W., Kane. 
Grant, J. N., Chicago. 
Goode, Frank, Pontiac. 
Goode, I., Pontiac. 

Goode, I. J., Pontiac. 
Geiger, F. A., Pontiac. 
Hamilton, J. J., Eureka. 
Hannen, Jacob, Eureka. 
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llennen, Emil, Eureka. 
Heyl, E. 0., Chicago. 


Ilaller, Jno., Chicago. 
Havens, T. C., Chicago. 
Iieaton, W. H., Chicago. 
Iienning, Alfred, Chicago. 
Iiague, Mrs. W. H., Chicago. 
Harry, Elmer H., Gibson City. 
Harrison, H. E., Chicago. 
Hastings, C. E., Chicago. 
Holden, E. P., Chicago. 
Hagle, W. G., Chicago. 

Jones, C. 8., Peoria. 

Jones, Mrs. C. S8., Peoria. 
Jensen, A., Chicago. 

Jones, C. L., Chicago. 
Jefferis, F. L., Grant City. 
Kyle, N. J., Chicago. 

Kurz, W. F., Chicago. 
Kittredge, R. J., Chicago. 
Kinnie, J. S., Bloomington. 
Kernau, Chas., Chicago. 
Keene, F. O., Freeport. 

Koch, H. F., Alton. 

Kaiser, Wm., Cairo. 

Karst, Geo. P., Rochelle. 
Kavanaugh, M., Chicago. 
Kitzinger, E. B., Chicago. 
Kennedy, Morris, Rochelle. 
Kelso, C. G. L., Chicago. 
Kniffen, Wm. T., Chicago. 
Leighton, Robt., Washington. 
Lester, Mrs. T. E., Chicago. 
Leonard, Mrs. J. C., Chicago. 
Lenck, L. C., Cairo. 

Lewis, W. C., Chicago. 
Lytle, Arthur H., Byron. 
Leslie, J. W., Chicago. 
Lockett, O. J., Chicago. 
Lorenz, C. H., Grant City. 
McCall, J. W., Gibson City. 
Mulligan, J a. 
Mulligan, } , Chicago. 
Morgan, Mrs. E. ‘< ” Belvidere. 
Miller, J. G., Chicago. 
Morris, P. A., Chicago. 
Morgan, E. L., Chicago. 
Maybrun, Theo., Chicago. 
Moore, Wm., Hoopeston. 
McDonald, Ek. M., Chicago. 
Miskiman, W. A., Hoopeston. 
McNeill, W., Chicago. 
MacNab, W. G., Chicago. 
Nagle, W. D., Freeport. 
Newman, A. E., Chicago. 
Nolan, Mrs., Chicago. 
Nichols, J. W., Chicago. 

- Nicol, W. H., Chicago. 
Nachbauer, Chas., Kane. 
Oldenburg, A. A., Le Roy. 
Oakford, A. W., Peoria. 
O'Byrne, T. J., Chicago. 
Pettijohn, Geo., Chicago. 
Pitner, Mrs., Rochelle. 
Pettijohn, Mrs. Geo., Chicago. 
Pitcher, J. C., Chicago. 
Benson, John B., Chicago. 
Potter, Thos. W., Lanark. 
Peters, John, Lanark. 
Phillips, Ed. H., Chicago. 
Paver, J. M., Gibson City. 
Page, Walter, Chicago. 
Pierce, Gerald, Chicago. 
Paver, Mrs. P. W., Chicago. 
Peterson, Philip, Rossville. 
Parmlee, E. M., Sheboygan. 
Rutter, J. F., Rossville. 
Ross, O. G., Bloomington. 
Roulston, R. J., Chicago. 
Risser, L. H., Onarga. 
Rogers, John J., Chicago. 
Reber, J. W., Eola. 
Richardson, 8S. H.., 
Ryde, Carl O., Chicago. 
Smith, John, Freeport. 

Sills, E. P., Chicago. 

Shaw, Geo., Chicago. 

Shaw, Mrs. Geo., Chicago. 
Stratton, O. B., Rutland. 
Stone, G. W., Chicago. 
Schmidt, Walter, Chicago. 
Stocking, Geo. E., Rochelle. 
Suydam, Mrs. C. A., Chicago. 
Stratton, C. A., Chicago. 
Shaw, M. H., Chicago. 

Selk, E. A., Eureka. 

Stevens, O., Rochelle. 
Shrigley, H. S., Salem 

Scott, Geo. B., Chicago. 
Steele, Sam B., Chicago. 
Stearns, W. E., Chicago. 
Speilman, Chas., Chicago. 
Schuler, Mrs. Frank, Chicago. 
Schneewind, M., Chicago 
Smith, Mr., Chicago. 

Trego, E. F., Hoopeston. 
Thompson, Arthur J., Chicago. 
Trumbull, B., West Salem. 
Van Koughnut, F. M., 
Visscher, T. Gibson City. 
Visscher, Ry Ly 
Van Nostrand, Thos., Chicago. 
Vickers, Frank A., Chicago. 
White, H. R., Chicago. 
White, Mrs. H. R., Chicago. 





“oo 


Chicago. 


Warrensburg ¢ 


. D., Gibson City. 


Warner, Mrs. L. B., Chicago. 
Whitmer, Ira 8., Bloomington. 
Wright, G. A., Washington. 
Warner, Mrs. M. F., Chicago. 
Wode, Adam, Rockford. 
Wardrop, W. T. T., Chicago. 
White, A. B., Chicago. 
Williams, Hal, Chicago. 
Weigand, J. A., Chicago. 


INDIANA. 


Ed, Ladoga. 

Baxter, Nora L., Sharpsville. 
Bristol, M. F. , Portland. 
Bernardin, ry L., Evansville. 
Bridgewater, Oscar, Vienna. 
Brown, J. R., Kokomo. 
Carroon, C. F., Shelbyville. 
Day, Mrs. O. T., Indianapolis. 
Dyer, Wm. H., Vincennes. 
Erdell, Miss, Evansville. 


Ashby, 


Erdell, Miss, Evansville. 
Fourier, C. F., Tell City. 
Fix, S. 8., Greenwood. 


Frazier, O. B., Elwood. 
Gillette, Ojlie, Plainville. 
Gilbert, Mrs. H. C., Indianapolis. 
Goddard, J. A., Muncie. 

Hutto, M. L., Sharpsville. 

Hutto, Mrs. M. L., Sharpsville. 
Harshman, Tobias, Saratoga. 


Hougland, Ciyde E., Underwood. 
Hougland, W. T., Underwood. 


Hougland, D. M., 
Humphrey, C. A., Evansville. 
Harrod, Geo., Austin. 
Houck, C. L., Gaston. 
Hood, Mrs. Ernest K.., 
Hyman, L. L., Wabash. 
Jacobs, J. R., Indianapolis. 
Johnson, Grafton, Greenwood. 
King, H. H., Austin. 

Killion, Ernest E., Plainville. 
Killion, Nathan A., Plainville. 
Kelly, J. E., Gaston. 

Kilgus, Wm., Jeffersonville. 
Kothe, Wm., Indianapolis. 
Keece, E. a. Shelbyville. 
Kennedy, A. R., Indianapolis. 
Latchem, ( ‘has., Wabash. 
Latchem, Mrs. Chas., Wabash. 
Lyman, W. G., Peru. 

Law, ee D., Clay City. 
Lane, R., Fort Wayne. 


Underwood. 


McRey ois, Cc. W., Kokomo. Jones, Whitney W., Baltimore. 
McReynolds, Mrs. Cc. W., Kokomo. Kirby, W. A., Trappe. 

McGrew, A. E., Scottsburg. Leahy, Martin J., Westminster. 
McCartney, Harry, Greenwood. Lindall, Mrs. 8 Baltimore. 
Morgan, J. S., Austin. Mitchell, Howard H., Aberdeen. 
Morgan, E. C., Austin. Michael, John M., Perryman. 
Martz, C. M., Arcadia. Messick. R. M., Bethlehem. 
McGrew, Mrs. A. E., Scottsburg. North, Thos. L., Baltimore. 
Morris, W. A., Columbus. Nickerson, P. = Easton. 
Malone, F. M., Cayuga. Nickerson, 2a Easton. 
Mattice, F. J., Rochester. Orem, Hugh Ss “Baltimore. 
Morgan, Ivan Cc. ., Austin. Preston, E. O., Baltimore. 
Masters, W. W., Indianapolis. Phelps, Walter J., Baltimore. 
Neseman, Wm. N., Indianapolis. Staley, F. X., Lane Merb 
Norton, J. W., Piainville. Staley, C. B., Frederick. 
Nugent, Thos., Washington. Standiford, Philip L., om 
Parker, C. N., Tipton. Schorr, John G., Baltim 

Polk, Ralph B., Greenwood. Slaysman, Mrs. M. V., Mastimons: 
Porterfield, Homer, Greenwood. Strasbaugh, Wm., Aberdeen. 
Powers, Mark, Gaston. Strasbaugh, Mrs. H. P., Aberdeen. 
Richey, C. H., Peru. Slaughter, W. W., Easton. 
Raymond, O. C., Indianapolis. Smith, E. J., Baltimore. 

Rider, H. R., Crothersville. Saulsbury, A. O., Ridgely. 
Rider, K. N., Scottsburg. Saulsbury, I. T., Ridgely. 
Raymond. Mrs. O. C., Indianapolis. Suidall, 8. M., Baltimore. 


Rowan, Roy, Wabash. 
Rowan, Mrs. Roy, Wabash. 
Reischaupt, C. F., Princeton. 
Shirk, John E., Tipton. 
Stanton, A. L., Greenwood. 
Smith, P. F., 
Smith, Earl D., Delphi. 
Stanton, D. Me Edinburg. 
Turner, A. , Jamestown. 
Todd, J. D., Cayuga. 

Todd, Mrs. fy D., Cayuga. 
Tate, B. L. O., Kokomo. 

Van Camp, Geo., Indianapolis. 
Van Camp, B. a Indianapolis. 
Van Camp, E. S., Indianapolis. 
Wiley, Friend Fr. Edinburg. 
Wiley, Mrs. F. ¥., Edinburg. 
Warren, J. F., Saratoga. 
Winkleman, C. L., Princeton. 
Wilson, W. Taylor, Sheridan. 
Woodard, O. H., Wabash. 
Webb, W. H., Indianapolis. 
Wagler. F. C., Indianapolis. 


KANSAS. 
Loveland, P. J., Lawrence. 


KENTUCKY. 
Blackmore, M., Louisville. 
‘astleman, Sam, Jr., Louisville. 
Embry, H. W., Louisville. 
Guenther, J. Ed., Owensboro. 
Goodwin, F., Louisville. 

Hirsch, Louis H., Louisville. 
Kelly, J. M., Lexington. 
Kelley, R. F., Owensboro. 


Knadler, John, Louisville. 
Wolff, W. C., Louisville. 


LOUISIANA. 
Sol., New Orleans. 
Jas. V., New Orleans. 

MAINE. 

Brown, N. O., South Poland. 
Baxter, J. P., Jr., Brunswick. 
Conant, Fred O., Portland. 
Fernald, Bert M., Poland. 
Greene, F. B., Portland. 
Holmes, J. K., Eastport. 
Jordan, J. P., Portland. 
Keene, C. L., Poland. 
Lang, Mrs. Ella N., Portland. 
Lang, E. M., Jr., Portland. 
Lang, Mrs. BE. M., Jr., Portland, 
Lang, E. F., Portland. 
Lang, R. H., Portland. 
Morrill, ‘Allen, Portland. 
Noyes, F. F., Waterville. 
Pease, H. H., South Portland. 
Smith, Frank W., Portland. 
Wyman, Jasper, Millbridge. 


MARYLAND. 


Burroughs, Wm. B., Baltimore. 
Barrett, Thos. E., Baltimore. 
Bruns, Miss M., Bel Air. 

Baker, F. E., Aberdeen. 

Brady, 8S. P., Baltimore. 
Blades, G. V., Baltimore. 
Dawes, E. B., Baltimore. 
Dashiell, C. M., Princess Anne. 
Davis, Chas. T., Baltimore. 


Brown, 
Dunbar, 


Indianapolis Delcher, A. L., Baltimore. 


Dallam, Richard, Bel Air. 
Dulaney, John H., 
Edwards, C. E., 
Fishbein, B., 
Faxon, C. H., Baltimore. 
Flounders, F. R., Ridgely. 
Flickenstein, W. N., Easton. 
Vrazier, J. F., Baltimore. 
Grebb, Louis, Baltimore. 
Groveland, J. J., Baltimore. 
Gorrell, F. E., Bel Air. 
Goldsmith, A. F., Easton. 
Horsefall, W. I., Baltimore. 
Hewitt, W. G., Baltimore. 
Judge, R. L., Baltimore. 
Judge, A. J., Baltimore. 


Fruitland. 
Baltimore. 
Baltimore. 


Slaysman, A., Jr., Baltimore. 
Stockham, E. V., Perryman. 
Shanahan, W. J., Bel Air. 
Stevens, C. 8., Cedarville. 
Sawyer, E. H., Norma. 
Turner, Miss E., Bel Air. 
Thomas, J. H., Baltimore. 
Tyler, Geo. M. D., Baltimore. 
Tyler, Anna, Baltimore. 
Tyler, Mary Jane, Baltimore. 
Tingle, W. W., Baltimore. 
Torsch, T. A., Baltimore. 
Wells, Perry, Baltimore. 
Wrightson, Chas. T., Easton. 
Wagner, Wm. A., Baltimore. 
Wooters, me Easton. 
Walls, Alfred, Sudlersville. 
Weaver, M. L., Greensboro. 
Weaver, Mrs. M. oe 
White, E. C., Baltimore 
Yingling, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Greensboro. 


Arnold, W. B., Boston. 
MICHIGAN. 

Babbitt, H. B., Cheboygan. 

Barrett, C. H., Detroit. 

Braukert, John, Benton Harbor. 

Bradway, Frank, Fremont. 

Buck, Geo. A., Monroe. 

Briggs, A. M., Detroit. 

Carpp, S. M., Hartford. 





Cook, ¢ 
Douris, 
Daggett, E. 
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. L, Menominee. 
John W., Grand Rapids. 
P., Hart 


Austin H., Westminster. 


Edwards, A. O., Fremont. 
Kastman, R. yes Battle Creek. 
Edney, T. J., Pentwater. 
Fellows, W. 38., Menominee. 
Fallas, Edwin, Lowell. 

Frey, E. 8S., Hart. 

French, L., Blissfield. 

Gerber, Frank, Fremont. 

Gill, E. B., Central Lake. 
Gahan, Albert, Detroit. 
Godfrey, W. A., Watervliet. 
Godfrey, C. H., Benton Harbor. 
Gerber, Joe E., Fremont. 
Good, Geo. C., Midland. 
Holmes, N. L., Greenville. 
Holmes, C. A., Grand Rapids. 
Hoffman, Herman, Hart. 
Hathaway, G. A., Blissfield. 
Hunter, A. H., Detroit. 
Hansen, O. I., St. Clair. 
Hobart, H. A., Central Lake. 
Hansen, E. R., Wyandotte. 
Hamilton, John, Port Austin. 
Hyde, Addison, Midland. 
Herson, E. R., Wyandotte. 
Johnson, Delia, Muskegon. 
Johnson, Mrs. J. L. A., Muskegon. 
Kimball, R. P., Detroit. 
Kimball, K. P., Detroit. 
Lewellyn, F. E., Kalamazoo. 
Landreth, H. W., Battle Creek. 
Marion, John, Fenton. 
Neuhoff, Mrs. F. B., Detroit. 
Neufer, J. J., White Hall. 
Neufer, Wm. L., White Hall. 
Neal, Mrs. Geo., Pentwater. 
Neal, Geo., Pentwater. 
Nichols, T. D., Yale. 

Odell, J. R., Shelby. 

Obear, T. F., Dowagiac. 
Payne, E. J., Owosso. 

Payne, R. E., Owosso. 

Poppen, John, Drenthe. 

Roach, W. R., Hart. 

Roach, Mrs. W. R.,, Hart. 
Rush, Alfred, Saginaw. 

Ross, A., Battle Creek. 

Siek, Fred L., Detroit. 

Sawyer, C. B., Detroit. 
Silliman, T. L., Hart. 
Stansfield, J. Hi. “Muskegon. 
Spencer, Y/m. Detroit 
Summers, J., sebiee Harbor. 
Thomas, W. S., Grand Rapids. 
Traver, Wm., Hartford. 
Thomas, Mrs. W. S., Grand Rapids 
* Haar, Burt, Brenthe. 
Vila, Mrs. A. L., Muskegon. 
Wiegand, H., Traverse City. 
Watson, T. W., Detroit. 
Wilson, Mrs. H. D., Jackson. 
Wellman, E. L., Grand Rapids. 
Walker, Geo. H., Watervliet. 
Yonker, Mrs. D. J., Grand Rapids. 
Yonker, D. J., Grand Rapids. 


MINNESOTA. 

A. J., St. Paul. 
Cannon Falls. 
Duluth. 


Anderson, 
Agnew, T. A., 
Brown, R. W., 
Carrigan, J. A., Lyle. 
Campbell, T. F., St... 
Chapman, A. A., 
Chapman, Mrs. 
Cole, Miss Cecil, 
Douglas, G. L., Duluth. 
Gerlach, ——, Cloquet. 
Hems, C. A., Olivia. 

Hoy, Ed. F., St. Paul. 
Haudorf, Wm., Crescent. 
Heins, C. A., Olivia. 

Jones, R. w. Duluth. 
Kromer, H., Olivia. 
Kussker, H. P., Mayer. 
Mitchell, John H., St. Paul. 
Moore, Frank M., St. Paul. 
Ojanpera, John; Cokato. 

G. A. Phelps, Duluth. 
Redman, R. H., Duluth. 
Scharer, Geo., Le Sueur. 
Smith, C. H., Faribault. 
Sweygart, Ed. B., St. Paul. 
Wakefield, Alf. P., St. Paul. 
White, Frank, Chaska. 
Willets, W. C., St. Pauli. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

T. K., Vicksburg. 
MISSOURI. 

Abernethy, I. J., St. Louis. 

Clymer, M. G., St. Louis. 

Dudley, A. M., St. Joseph. 

— ww. <. (Miss), 
City 


Gillette, R. B., Marionville. 
Gardner, H. C., Kansas City. 
Goddard, Warren, St. Louis. 
Johnson, . H., Sikeston. 
Kidd, W. Kansas City. 
Meyer, rank R., St. Louis. 
Mueller, Mrs. E. W., St. Louis. 
Miner, G ilbert, Fremont. 
Phillips, J. W., Nevada, Mo. 
Shepard, F. L., Kansas City. 
. 


Robinson, 


Kansas 








Williams, Rowland, Richmond. 


Widdecombe, Mrs. Arthur, St. LouisRhodes, W. H., 






Wagner, Jewett, St. Louis 
NEBRASKA. 
Carmichael, O. F., Blair. 
Hawkins, Kk. T., Auburn. 
Howe, H. N., Auburn. 
Langevin, , Hastings. 
Martin, T. Blair. 


Rourke, Jas. i, Grand Island. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Ayars, Arthur D., Bridgeton. 
Diament, J. E., Cedarville. 
Clarke, Wm. H., Salem. 
Dorrance, J. V’., Camden. 
togg, R. 8., Salem. 
Hillman, J., Atlantic City. 
Pritchard, E., Bridgeton. 
Smith, Luke F., Salem. 
Woodford, Mrs. H. B., Salem. 


NEW YCRK. 
Alexander, Geo., New York. 
Alexander, Mrs. Geo., New York. 
Alexander, Miss Rose, New York. 
Aplin, Frank A., New York. 
Ames, Mrs. Chas. M., Mt, 
Bartlett, Clayton H., Holly. 
Bennett, Jno. A., Wayland. 
Bailey, Geo. G., Rome. 
Bruns, A. E., Brooklyn. 
Baldauf, D. F., Eden. 
Brenzinger, Mrs. J., Mt. 
Burns, Jos. F., Victor. 
Baker, J. E., Mexico. 
Burnham, Geo. A., Newark. 
Bell, 8. C., Oneida. 
Brueniger, Mrs., Mt. Morris. 
Beckmann, A. H., New York. 
Billinger, E. H., New York. 
Bunter, O. E., Geneva. 
Chew, Frank K., New York. 
Cobb, F. D. H., Fairport. 
Cobb, C. 8., Fairport. 

Cobb, A. H., Fairport. 

Cobb, Mrs. A. H., Fairport. 
‘obb, Geo. W., New York. 
‘obb, Mrs. F. D. H., Fairport. 
‘omstock, S. E., Newark. 
‘oswell, F. B., New York. 
‘obb, Mrs. Geo. W., New York. 
‘arvalho, L. R. N., New York. 
lassen, Henry H., New York. 
‘omstock, A. B., Albany. 
Cranston, F. L., Silver Creek. 
Carr, —, New York. 
Davies, K. M., Williamson. 
Davies, E. W., Williamson. 
Doyle, P. C., New York. 
Dommergue, Jules, New York. 
Decker, R. M., Middleport. 
De Bott, Jacob, Geneva. 

De Bott, KE. A., Geneva. 

De Heus, A. C. G., New York. 
Felts, T. F., Farnham. 
French, A. F., Fredonia. 
Flinn, F. E., Newark. 
Gaylord, F. D., Sodus. 
Grosvenor, , Rochester. 
Gessler, T. A., New York. 
Gudridge, John, Akron. 
Gorman, Mrs. A. S8., Silver Creek. 
Gridley, T. D., Buffalo. 
Hudson, Jos. B., Holly. 
Hudson, Wm. M., Mattituck. 
Hudson, Ray G., Mattituck. 
Hubbard, F. F., Canastota. 
Hetchler, F. J., Franklinville. 
Hoyer, Chas., New York. 
Hunt, A. R., Oswego. 

Harris, Mrs. C. 8., Rome. 
Hugg, Chas. B., Cazenovia. 
Hass, Earl B., Rochester. 
Halleck, Frank, Brooklyn. 
Hemingway, H. C., Syracuse. 
Hall, A. H., Rome. 

Johnston, Elbert W., Holly. 
Kimmell, John, Cohocton. 
Kittleberger, Wm., Webster. 
Kimmel, Jacob, Cohocton. 
Kubissa, Ed., Rochester. 
Kilian, H. F. C., New York. 
Kendall, Geo. M., Rochester. 
Keeney. C. N., Le Roy. 

Lane, A. V., Syracuse. 
McCoy, H. B., Rochester. 


Vernon. 


Pare eam 


~ 


Mott, R. T., New York. 
McKay, Mrs. H. B., Rochester. 
Mesoner, Jacob, Rochester. 


Mackie, J. H., Frewsburg. 

MeTierman, Mrs. 8S. J., 
Creek. 

Merville, Mrs. C. W., Mt. Morris. 

Merville, C. W., Mt. Morris. 

Multree, Robt., Oneida. 

Morrison, E. L., Rochester. 


Silver 


Olney, Burt, Oneida. 

Perry, F. B., Manlius. 
Puetz, J. C., Middleport. 
Payne, Mrs. F. P., Rochester. 
Perry, O. X., 
Pierce, D. C., 
Patterson, —- 


Manlius. 
New York. 
, New York. 





Vernon. 


Rogers, Frank, New York. 
New York. 


Strong, Fred J., Buffalo. 
Sterling, W. H., Buffalo. 
Sherman, S. F., New Hartford. 


Shumaker, C. F., Silver Creek 
Shanke, M., Rochester. 
Sampson, C. P., Fredonia. 
Seymour, M. D., Oakford, 
Sadler, R. G., Cicero. 

Smith, Frank D., Niagara Falls. 
Taber, F. S., Canastota. 
Truesdell, E. S., Bingham. 
Taber, Mrs. F. 8S., Canastota. 
Taylor, James H., Clinton. - 


Tugwell, C. H., Wilson. 

Tilden, Geo. E., New York. 
Timms, Walter B., New York. 
Thorne, E. S., Geneva. 

Tobin, E. J., Victor. 

Vary, J. S., Middleport. 

Wolfron, J. Lloyd, Niagara Falls. 
Ward, Chas. F., New York. 
Wentworth, A. F., Rome. 
Weissenthanner, . New York. 
White, IL. N., Mt. Morris. 
Weiscopf.\L., New York. 

Eright, H. I... New York. 


Werner, C. H., New York. 
Wilcox, C. E., Batavia. 
Waverley, A. M., Rochester. 
Winters, J. C., Mt. Morris. 
Wettingill, A.. Rome. 
Zummer, G. F., Syracuse. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Collier, C. F., Wilson. 


OHIO. 
Alden, C. 8S., Cleveland. 
Sunnell, Newton L., Waynesville. 
Berry, Miss C., Akron. 
Berry, Mrs. A. H., Akron. 
Beatty, J. M., Columbus. 
Brand, ,» Urbana. 
Chace, W. R., Cincinnati. 
Crites, H. M., Circleville. 
Campbell, A. W., Conneaut. 
Caldwell, F. R., Circleville. 
Cree, H. E., Cincinnati. 
( 
( 
( 
( 


y 






‘rampton, D. E., Celina. 
‘rampton, Mrs. D. E., Celina. 
‘arroll, J. M., Celina. 

‘rane, Clarence, Cleveland. 


Dail, Mrs. Wm., Cincinnati. 
Darhab, W. H., Columbus. 
Erdrich, W. H., Bellevue. 


Evener, Geo., Bellevue. 

Eveland, G. R., Miamiville. 

French, Mrs. J. B., Morrow. 

French, J. B., Morrow. 

Gibson, A. 8., Cleveland. 

Green, Jno. A., Cleveland. 

Gray, Mrs. 8. K., Paynesville. 

Haserot, S. F., Cleveland. 

lierman, W. H., Columbus. 

Harding, H. L., Lebanon. 

Harding, Mrs. H. L., Lebanon. 

Ilayner, W. B., South Lebanon. 

Hayner, Mrs. W. B., South Leba- 
non. 

Hicks, Jas. R., Mt. Washington. 

Hicks, Gordon, Mt. Washington. 

Inskeep, Edw., Urbana. 

Jones, Geo. A., Cleveland. 

Kiser, J. M., Columbus. 

Kelley, Elizabeth 

Kelley, Ethel (Miss), Cleveland. 

Klum, Edw. T., Cincinnati. 

Leatherbury, J. P., St. Henry. 


Leatherbury, Mrs. J. P., St. Henry. 





MeDonald, C. C., } 
McDonald, Harry, Elyria. 
McDonald, C. C., Jr., Elyria. 
McDonald, Mrs. C. C., Elyria. 
Montgomery, Jas. W., Loveland. 
Nichols, F. N., Chillicothe. 


jlyria. 


Pressing, W. C., Norwalk. 
Pressing, M. C., Norwalk. 
Phinney, W. B.,. Chillicothe. 


Parker, H. M., Clyde. 
Reichelderfer, Jas., Amanda. 
Reichelderfer, S. D., Amanda. 
Satterfield, - , Port Clinton. 
Sears, L. A., Chillicothe. 

Stone, C. K., Elyria. 

Sinclair, Samuel, Canton. 

Shade, Homer, Canal Winchester. 
Shade, Herman, Canal Winchester. 
Sutzbacher, Chillicothe. 

Smith, Edw. E., Circleville. 
Stoops, Jas., Van Wert. 

Scheuer, A. J.. Morrow. 

Snook, J. F., Waynesville. 
Slessman, A. E., Fremont. 
Slessman, Mrs. A. E., Fremont. 
Shook, Mrs. F. M., Urbana. 
Shook, F. M., Urbana. 

Street, W.. Cincinnati. 

Sharp, A. L., Celina. 

Sears, W. H., Chillicothe. 
Shenkel, Wm., Chillicothe. 
Vandervort, C. T., Yellow Springs. 
Wilder, W. W., Clyde. 

Warvel, J. C., Dayton. 


(Miss), Cleveland Head, 
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Wardel, Robert, Urbana. 
Warner, F. A., Worcester. 
Warner, Mrs. F. A., Worcester. 
Wechter, E. R., Mt. Washington. 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. E. J., Wor- 
cester. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Barker, D. M., Pittsburg. 
Buck, D. M., Pittsburg. 






Bennett, G. E., Pittsburg. 
Bertels, A. Wilkesbarre. 
Crawford, R., McKeesport. 
Cruikshank, F., Pittsburg. 


Davis, S. A., Pittsburg. 
Follet, L., Canonsburg. 


Hodell, Mrs. Geo. F., Philadelphia. 


Irish, Frank, Philadelphia. 
King, Wm. P., Peters Creek, R. 
F. D 


Lockwood, Geo. E.. Philadelphia. 
Landreth, S. P., Bristol. 

Mead, W. W., Pittsburg. 
McLaughlin, J. M., North East. 
Mason, A. V., Pittsburg. 
McCormick, F. J., Philadelphia. 
Matheny, W. H., Philadelphia. 
Naulty. Jas., Philadelphia. 
Russell, Geo., Pittsburg. 
Schaefer, Philip, Pittsburg. 
Stevenson, W. B., Pittsburg. 
Smith, S. W., Pittsburg. 
Thornton, Mrs. F. W., Springboro. 
Thornton, F. W., Springboro. 
Winebrenner, D. E.. Jv., Hanover. 
Woods, Chas. D., Pittsburg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Clark, Geo. K., Big Stone City. 
Chamberlain, 8S. G., Pierce City. 
Dauchett, T. P., Big Stone. 
Dauchett, F. W., Big Stone. 


TENNESSEE. 
Clarke, A. M., Memphis. 
Lucas, 7, Eva. 
Morgan, . Memphis. 
Stokely, Geo. S., Newport. 
Stokely, Jas. R., Newport. 
Wiley, Jas., Eva. 

TEXAS. 

Carpenter, J. C., Houston. 
Platter, H. P., Denison. 
Roach, E. H., Dallas. 


UTAH. 
Brewer, A. L., Ogden. 
Matson, Geo. H., Ogden. 
Matson, E. W., Ogden. 


Morrill, Geo. B., Portland. 
Stringham, Richard, Woods Cross. 
VERMONT. 
Demeritt, B. R., Waterbury. 
Stewart, J. A., Rutland. 
Stewart, A. A., Rutland. 
VIRGINIA. 
Diggs, Frank E., Richmond. 
Goodrich, M. L., Petersburg. 
Holland, O. C., Norfolk. 
Nolting, Geo. A., Jr., Richmond. 
Thomas, L. L., Richmond. 
WASHINGTON. 


M. G., Tacoma. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Alexander, W. O., Wheeling. 
Rockwell, W. A., Berkeley Springs. 


WISCONSIN. 
Adams, A. R., Evansville. 
Andrews, J. H., Reedsburg. 
Ames, Mrs. W. H., Markesan. 
Ames, Cath, Markesan. 
Asterloli, J. H., Green Bay. 
Ames, W. H., Markesan. 
Allen, H. M., Milwaukee. 
Andrews, J. M., Fall River. 
Atwood, C. A., Waupun. 
Anesterbeck, Mayville. 
Anderson, W. R., Milwaukee. 
Buro, J. J., Sauk City. 
Buerki, Robt., Sauk City. 
Blodgett, R. R., Mayville. 
Bierr, A. A., Waterloo. 
Buerger, Miss K., Mayville. 
Bird, Fred, Hustisford. 
Boeing, Robt., Hustisford. 
Bailey, M. S.. Chippewa Falls. 
Bunke, P. F., Milwaukee. 
Bertschy, Fred, Plymouth. 
Belknap, Giles F., Janesville. 
Bork, O. G., Mayville. 
Bauer, Miss, Milwaukee. 
Budish, Dorothy, Milwaukee. 
Branham, Tom, Eau Claire. 
Burt, Arthur, Markesan. 
Brandel, E. W., Randolph. 
Bellack, A. M., Columbus. 
Bellack, Mrs. A. M., Columbus. 
Brocon, R. C., Manitowoc. 
Belitz, Wm., Cleveland. 


Janesville. 
Waterloo. 
F., Waupun. 
Waldo. 
Bert, Henry, Milwaukee. 
Cooper, E. F., Fond du Lac. 
Caley, D. H., Waukesha. 


Beinharg, F. HL., 
Burr, Mrs. A. A., 
Burnhart, C. 
Barber, W. A., 


Cable, E. E., Markesan. 


Cable, Mrs. E. E., Markesan. 
Chatham, Geo. B., Wausau. 
Coerper, J. C., Hartford. 





Curpath, Chas., Randolph. 
Cram, L. J., Randolph. 

Cullen, W., Columbus. 
Chamberlain, C. A., Eau Claire. 
Crary, R. W., Sturgeon Bay. 


Cross, Mrs. A. L., Milwaukee. 
Carney, A. L., Milwaukee. 
Cole, C. E., Milwaukee. 


Davis, Nathan D., Bonnie Meade. 
Dresen, Wm., Sauk City. 
Dietrich, A. J., Cassville. 
Dallman, A. C., Fond du Lac. 
Doty, Mrs. Lela, Markesan. 
Drentzer, C. E., Sturgeon Bay. 
Drentzer, C. B., Sturgeon Bay. 
Densmore, Agnes, Markesan. 
Densmore, J. R., Markesan. 
Densmore, Mrs. J. R., Markesan. 
De Keyser, Frank, Green Bay. 
Duffoes, Alfred, Markesan. 
Duffoes, Mrs. Alfred, Markesan. 
Davis, Mrs. N. D., Bonnie Meade. 
Dempsey, B. A., Manitowoc. 
Dulmer, G. G., Adell. 

Eales, I. L., Ft. Atkinson. 
Esser, Mat, Hartford. 

Eimon, Peter, Superior. 
Erickson, G. N., La Crosse. 
Einfeldt, H. B., Milwaukee. 
Ellis, G. W., Green Bay. 

Friday, H. P., Markesan. 
Friday, A. C., Markesan. 

Frank, Walter, Milwaukee. 
Fackler, J. K., Milwaukee. 
Flint, Chas., Co., Sheboygan Falls. 
Fenlon, Chas. E., Burlington. 
Folsom, S. P., Markesan. 
Fahling, Otto H., Cassville. 
Fass, Ed., Oostburg. 

Frank, Mrs. Walter, Milwaukee. 
Friday, S. B., Markesan. 

Frank, E. E., Milwaukee. 
Ferber, Alex, Sauk City. 
Fletcher, R. M., Hustisford. 
Frank, A. L., Milwaukee. 
Fuhremann, Albert, Sun Prairie. 
Fubremann, Jacob, Sun Prairie. 
Fairbanks, E. A., Columbus. 
Frazier, A. C., Manitowoc. 
Gossink, W. H., Randolph. 
Gamble, Jas., Fox Lake. 

Grien, W. H., Brillion. 

Greve, Otto, New Holstein. 
Geiger, O. F., Cassville. 
Guttman, Albert, Manitowoc. 
Gunther, F. W., Racine. 

Grien, J. G., New Holstein. 
Glaesman, A. W., Markesan. 
Graham, 0. A., Markesan. 

Goss, C. L., Milwaukee. 

Glass, Geo., Jr., Milwaukee. 
Glascoff, Walter, Fall River. 
Gunther, Emil, Racine. 
Gunther, Fred J., Racine. 
Garvey, H. S., Milwaukee. 
Gerber, John, Oshkosh. 
Hanneman, J. A., Winneconne. 
Hambuechen, Jos., Milwaukee. 
Huntley, M. A., Milwaukee. 
Hofferberb, Theodore, Beaver Dam. 
Harlom, H. K., Burlington. 
Hobkirk, Fox Lake. 

Head, H. C., Antigo. 

Henschel, Wm., Hustisford. 
Huffman, J. P., Rice Lake. 
Hart, C. E., Milwaukee. 
Herfort, Frank, Baraboo. 
Huenink, C. J., Cedar Grove. 
Huenink, Ben, Cedar Grove. 
Huenink, J. J., Cedar Grove. 
Huenink, J. B., Cedar Grove. 
Hamachek, A. L., Kewaunee. 
Hatch, Miss Bessie, Milwaukee. 
Hoffman, W., Milwaukee. 
Hoyer. Maud. Milwaukee. 
Hemminger, B. M., Markesan. 
Hein, U. F., Prairie View. 
Hohenadel, P., Jr., Janesville. 
Hereth, Mrs. M., Sauk City. 
Hutchinson, J. W., Randolph. 
Hipke, A. T., New Holstein. 
Huebregt, S. E., Oostburg. 
Hambleton, 8. P., Albany. 
Heitman, Mrs. J., Milwaukee. 
Hipke, Mrs. New Holstein. 
Hipke, Miss, New Holstein. 
Hein, H. bany. 

Howard, H. M., Fox Lake. 
Holtz, F. G., Columbus. 
Hartman, D., Oostburg. 
Hulbert, Fred C., Seymour. 
Hulbert, Mrs. Fred C., Seymour. 
Hastey, J. A., Milwaukee. 
Huttert, John, Ft. Atkinson, 
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Johnson, Andrew M., Manitowoc, Obrien, 
Jansch, M. P., 
Johns, R. B., Antigo. 
Johannes, E. W., Clintonville. 
Johnson, BE. T., Onalaska. 
Jones, J. R., Randolph. 
Johnson, H. F., Racine. 
Jones, Mrs., Milwaukee. 
Kuech, Matt, Sauk City. 
Koeck, Geo. J., Baraboo. 
Kuehn, Otis L., Milwaukee. 
Koch, H. F., Milwaukee. 
Kummers, Chas., Burlington. 
Kunz, Chas., Manitowoc. 
Knapp, E. M., Albany. 
Knapp, Mrs. E. M., Albany. 
Koeck, John F., St. Nazianz. 
Kurtztisch, Wm., Milwaukee. 
Llewellyn, Lewis, Waterloo. 
Ladwig, August C.. Manitowoc. 
Lloyd, Lewis, Randolph. 
Leverance, Mrs. Geo. 
Holstein. 
Larsen, Wm., Green Bay. 
Lohneis, E. A., Sun Prairie. 
Lang, G. J., Eau Claire. 
Lang, Mrs. G. J., Eau Claire. 
Lang, H. T.. Eau Claire. Rose, 
Lang, Mrs. H. T.. Eau Claire. 
Lang, Chas. G., Eau Claire. 
Lang, Mrs. Chas. G., Eau Claire 
Loveland, F. E., Wauwatosa. 
Lang, H. A., 
zawson, John, New Holstein. 
ang, F. W.. Columbus. 
ang, Mrs. H. A., Markesan. 
Lau, Herman, Hartford. 
Lucas, W. B., Sheboygan. 
Mitchels, T. J... Milwankee. 
Mansfield. I Johnson Creek. 
Millard, A . Milwaukee. 
McManus, T. W., Milwaukee. 
Marks, Mrs. W. ¥., Milwaukee. 
MecCanna, C. R., Burlington. 
Markham, Gladys, Markesan. 
McIntyre. E., Waldo. 
Miller, Guy, Markesan. 
Madson, M. G.. Manitowoc. 
Madson, Cornelius, Manitowoc. 
Moore, M., Sturgeon Bay 
Martin, Chas., Fairwater. 
Nieman, J. F., Cedarburg. 
Napier, J. N., Janesville. 
Nicond, R. J., Milwaukee. Schmitt, 
Newton, John, Milwaukee. Sayle. J. 


O'Neill, 


Paulsen, 
Pierron, 


Pickett, 


Paulsen, 
Parker, 
Rickert, 
P., New 


Reiche, 






Schorer, 


Seefeldt, 


American Label Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Wm. Weikel, Albert H. Weis, M. 

Zurndorf, Richard Dorsey, Carl Virgin, 
Jr., Ed. Weis. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J.—George 
Dickson, F. H. Carll, Joseph Croft, J. C. 
Butcher,- D. M. Ayars, Chas. H. Ayars, 
Maurice B. Ayars, Wm. Sellers, Frank 
Flounders, W. C. Fenimore, W. D. 
Brandiff, F. P. Rearwin, James Stark, 
H. B. Woodford, Charles Fischer, W. E. 
Bladford. 

American Can Co., pias _York—H. Ww. 
Phelps, Frank Achilli, G. S. Bones, B. H. 
Kannenberg, C. J. Nelson, I. Rudolph, 
F. Schrader, M. E. Widell, K. S. Breck- 
inridge, Arthur V. Crary, Geo. L. Spence, 
J. W. Dicson, M. T. Grant, E. H. 
Brooks, J. E. Schank, S. Terander, Olaf 
Ostlin, A. E. Chambers, J. G. Hodson, 
Ed Swangren, J. J. Lynch, W.S. Dirker. 
Jas. B. Campbell, K. Bethune, Wm. 
Daugherty, C. W. Cooke, E. H. Temple, 
Harry W. Krebs, Jos. Geoghegan. W. 
G. McNab, W. B. Palmer. J. H. Friar. 
Harry Craver, Chas. Stollberg, John E. 
Smith, W. B. Fisher, A. L. Lanning, 
Cc. H. Kilborn, Geo. E. Gaddis. 

Barnard, W. W., Seed Co., Chicago—C. 
D. Coventry, W. W. Barnard, Arnold 
Ringier. 

Burden & Blekeslee, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
W. B. Blakeslee. 

Bliss, E. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.—E. S. 
Sargent, J. M. Travor, C. L. Lieban, 
J. C. Martin, I. H. Barbee, William C. 
Frye 

Colonial Salt Co.. Akron. O.—C. H. Will- 
iams, H. C. Elwood, Richard Warner, 
Cc. A. Hinsey, J. Bungerman. 

eee Solder Co., Chicago.—R. S. Reed, 

. G. Dickinson. M. Holliday, E. A. 
Th Fi F. C. Englehart, Otto With- 
erell, A. J. Witherell. 

Canners’ a as Ae Chicago.—Lansing B. 
Warner, M. . Warner, Clarence R. 
Leland. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Cadiz, O.—Thomas A. 
Stiles, Peter Kresse, F. C. B. Page, H. 
F. Hughes. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md.—J. L. 
Whitehurst, J. T. Whitehurst, F. W. 
Wild, Jr. 

Continental Can Co., Chicago.—Charles 


Frank F.. 
Milwaukee. Otto, Albert, 
, Cleveland. 
Owens, W. 
Oosterkino, 
Phelps, S. W., 
Pitton, Oscar, 
Chilton. 


Mr., Waldo. 


(’aulsen, A. A., 
Pierron, J. 


Plotka, M., 
Pollak, L. A., 
Pistorius. 
Perry, Nick. 
Peters, F. 
Mrs. A. A., Chilton. 


. M., Milwaukee. 
_Randolph. 


Powers, T 
Chas. 
Reynolds, W. 8.. Sturgeon Bay. 
Reeds, C. 
Ronde, T. 
Reblitz, J. 
Reynolds, 
Reynolds, 





»., Cedar Grove 

.., Hustisford. 

).. Sturgeon Bay. 

od. S.. Sturgeon Bay. 

Cc. E., Reedsburg. 

Mrs. W. 
Milwaukee. 

Homer, Sturgeon Bay. 

Sturgeon Bay. ‘Treis, F. M., Milwaukee. 


Reynolds, 
De. 
Remillard, 
Reynolds, Mrs. E., 
Markesan. Rolf, M., Milwaukee. 
Roberts, } 
Rieckhoff, 
tieckhoff, Mrs. J. 
Rank, W. 
Riley, M. 
Schnack, J. 
Snider, J 


John oe 


E., W aeatly 
o., Green Bay. 
J.. Milwaukee. 


Wm., Sauk City. 
)., Mayville. 
W. L., Winneconne. 


Schwartz, 
Schroder, 
Selder, H. A., 
Schroder, A. 
Summerfield, 
Schwartz, Mrs. E., 
Smith, Mrs. 
Smith, C. 


A., Milwaukee. 
, Markesan. 


Stare, F. A... 
Spade, Art, 
Sink, Wm.. 
3. S., Milwaukee. 
. Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee. Schlick, O., ee e. 
Randolph. Schmidt, Mrs. F. P., 


Smith, C. E., 
Stare, T. C., 
Schorer, J. F., 
Seldon, Mrs. i. 
Simon, Frank P., 
Scott, H. M., Waldo. 


Randolph. 
, Randolph. Columbus. 
Markesan. 
Waukesha. 


Chilton. 
, Belgium. 


Service, W. J., 
Swits, Geo. H.., 
Slattery, M., 
Smith, E. 
Schmahi, Oscar, Adell. 
Stevens, 8. 
Smiley, W., Albany. 
Smiley, Mrs. W., 
Schnorenberg, Chas., 
Schumacher, R. WA 
Saemann, N., Adell 


Milwaukee. 


Manitowoc. 


, Columbus. 
A., Marinette. 
, Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee. 
Steitz, E. F., 
Selmer, L. D., 


Temke, John A., 
S., Sturgeon Bay Tewells, Mrs. A. M., 
Tewells, A. M.. 
Thomas, Mrs. E. W.. 
Tanck, Wm., Lowell. 
Thomas, W. 


» Milwaukee. 
Thomas, Wm.. 


Franksville. 
Franksville. 
Taylor, Geo. H., 


Timm, J. H., 
Twezy, J., Green Bay. 
Tepper, F. M.. 
Voigt, Chas. I1., 


Sauk City. 


West Salem. 

F., Winneconne. 
Sam, Markesan. 
Milwaukee. 


Whittenberg. G. W.. 


, Hustisford. Wolfinger, Jas., 


Winkley, George F., 


Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 


A. Suydam, A. P. Jacobs, H. M. Brush, 
S. J. Steele, J. E. Abrams, Thomas G. 
Cranwell, Miss G. Peterson, L. A. Ray, 


Cc. A. Vandever, R. E. Goodlett, I. F. 
Warner, J. E. Bratt, F. A. Assman, 
Charles Bulot, John F. Wing, B 


Larkin, E. C. Shriner. 
Climax Machine Co., Indianapolis, 
FE. K. Hood. 
Calvert Lithographing Co., Detroit. Mich. 
-Fred L. Rolland, C. B. Erp, John K. 
Huetwohl, C. H. 


Ind.— 


Cooper, Frederick 
Gleason. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—W. C. 
Scott, C. R. Snyder. A. T. Moore, C. P. 
Chisholm, W. T. Kelley, Will MecDon- 
ald. Gustav Bissing, E. S. Woodborne, 
R. P. Scott. 

Clark, Everett B., Seed Co., Milford. 
Conn.—Arthur B. Clark, E. L. Olmsted. 

Export & Domestic Can Co., New York. 
—Frank J. Currie, R. A. Russell. 

diet ts: A. T., & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

T. Ferrell. 

Ferry, D. M., Co., Detroit.—C. B. Coe, 
theodore ¢ ‘obb. 

Gordon Machine Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—Louis Keuhn, Frank Higgins, Benj. 
P. Obdyke. 

Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 
Vv. C. Mills, W. E. Croley. C. D. 
McGilfrey. 

a ae City Laboratory, 

Z. erry. 

Hohmann & Maurer Mfg. Co., Rochester 
N. Y.—A. R. Lemke, Fred K. Taylor. 
H. Pagenstecher, Henry W. Maurer. 

Harris, C. S., Co., Rome, N. Y.—Mrs. 
C. Sa@Harris, J. L. Stratton. 

Hazel Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

—A. B. Payton. 

Joseph Haller Co., 
Simberg, Jose ph Schlitzer, 
Haller. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y.— 
F. L. Cranson, James Grant, S. J. 
McKiernan, M. E. Dunkley, W. A. 
Chapman, A. S. Gorman, F. M. Smith, 
. G. Hammond, A. H. Smith, F. A. 
Wagner. 

Hamachek, Frank, Kewaunee, Wis.—J. 
Frank Longhran, J. G. Coil, Frank 
Hamachek, Sr., and Frank Hamachek, 
Jr. 


Chicago, Ill.- 


Pittsburg, Fa.—Frank 
Joseph F. 
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New Holstein. Weiber, W. N., 


Sauk City. 
A., West Salem. 
Sturgeon 


Stare, Mrs. Frank, Waukesha. 
Schroder, Albert, Hartford. 

. Belgium. Suel, J. H., Mt. Calvary. 

A., Franksville. 
Milwaukee. 


lox Lake. 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
C., Markesan. 


F.. Milwaukee. 


Albany. 
Hartford. 
Milwaukee. 


Schaefer, Katherine, Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
Green Bay. 
Seyk, Edward, Kewaunee. 
Stokes, Henry, Waterloo. 
Hartford. 
Sturgeon BayChapman, H. M., 
Sturgeon Bay. Clark, H. A., 
Randolph. 


1., Randolph. 
Randolph. 
Tony, Miss, Franksville. 

Waupun. 
Theune, Peter, Oostburg. 
Theune, John, Oostburg. 
Plymouth. 


Plymouth. 
Sheboygan. Que. 
Vennison, Frank, Markesan. 
Volker, Otto, Sun Prairie. 
Verhulst, Hy, Oostburg. 
Velguth, Carl, Milwaukee. 
Wittenberg, Jas., Cedarburg. 
Cedarburg. 
Columbus. 


Webster, John. Rice Lake. 
Milwaukee. 


Rice Lake. 
Hartford. 
Weaver, Mr. Urban, Milwaukee. 
Woodborne, Mrs. E. 8., Fox Lake. 
Williams, C. H., Lake Mills. 
Watts, O. T., Milwaukee. 

Bay. Williams, H. H., Randolph. 
Walters, Miss, Milwaukee. 
Whiting, E. H., Columbus. 
Walters, Mrs. S., Milwaukee. 


Webster, A. W., 


Walters, S., Milwaukee. 
Wedertz, L. E., Manitowoc. 


Weber, G. H., Columbus. 
Wierman, H. G., Waldo. 
Wildgrube, Walter, Sun Prairie. 
Webster, W. C., Milwaukee. 
Welk, F. A., Columbus. 

Ward, C. J., Fort Atkinson. 
Yunker, Mrs. C. A., Markesan. 
Yunker, C. A., Markesan. 
Zenker, Miss Rose, Milwaukee. 
Zugier, L. C., Adell. 


CANADA. 

Armstrong, E. A.. Beamsville, Ont. 
Brunet, G. W., St. Eustache, Que. 
Blandford, W. E., Hamilton, Ont. 
Battmer, G. A.. Vancouver, B. C. 
Vineland. 
Montreal. 
Danheiser, J. C., St. Catherine, Ont. 
Drynan, W. R., Hamilton, Ont. 
Fratz, Christian, Vineland. 
Fuller, J. A., West Lorne. 
Gahan, A. T., Essex. 
Garfat, J. F., Toronto. 
Gruchy, T. G., Montreal. 
Hogg, A. O., Toronto. 
Lawring, L. J., Ste. Dorothie. Que 
Lepaje, Narusse, Bord at Bouffe, 

Que. 
Lamoureux, Adelard, St. Eustache, 


Lanzon, Georges. St. Eustache, Que. 
Lorrain, Wilfred. Montrose. 
Sanders, S. M., Exeter, Ont. 
McGillwray, C. S.. tFictcn, Ont. 
Magstaffe, Jas., Hamilton, Ont. 
Munro, D. C., Alvinston. Ont. 
Nesbit, E. J., Hamilton. 


Waukesha. Wolfinger, Jos. F., Dundas. Nesbit, S., Hamilton. 
Hartford. Winkler, H. 0., Milwaukee. Smith, M. , Oshawa, Ont. 
Markesan. Wittenberg, T. F., Cedarburg. Smith, E. D., Winona, Ont. 


Sanders, S. M., 
Whittall, A. R., 


Exeter, Ont. 
Montreal, Que 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Siiver 
Creek, N. Y¥.—James Hanna, L. H. 
Brand, C. L. Hogle, Elgin Keith, F. 
a ares. Charles H. Sterling, Elmer 
Metz. 

Kemp, C. M., Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md.— 
2 Byrns, C. A. Jones, W. M. Kemp. 

Knapp, Fred H., Co., Westminster, Md. 
-M. §S Harrison, W. E. Rothernul, 
Cc. W. Blackstone, D. K. Tarror, Fred 
H. Knapp, C. A. Wiltsee. 

Kieckhefer Box Co., Milwaukee, Wis.— 
William H. Kieckhefer, O. E. Foerster, 
Dp +. onan. 1. McHenry. W. C. 


Ross, J. Kieckhefer, R. J. Kieck- 
—" F. D. Wolfgram, E. G. Kohls- 
orf. 
Kern, W. S., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—E. J. 


Emery, W. S. Kern. 

Kittredge, R. J., & Co., Chicago, ill.— 
—_— Widdecombe, John Connelly, J. 
A. Caulfield, H. B. G. White, L. M. 
Wrenn, R. Fi Kittredge, Jacque Meines. 

Leonard Seed Co., Chicago, IlL—J. C 
Leonard, E. S. Leonard, Sam’l M. Sib- 
ley, John F. Geary, S. Leonard. 

- ng, E. M., Co., Portland, Me.—H. J. 
Farnham, E. M. Lang, Jr. 

Landreth, S., Seed Co., Bristol, Pa.— 
Pemberton Minister, S. Phillip Land- 


reth. 
Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, O.— 
Ralph D. Strader. 


Michigan Washing a eee Co., Mus- 


kegon, Mich.—-C, . Kimball, L. D. A. 
Johnson, J. H. Stanfield, C. B. W. 
Cunningham. 


McKeesport Tinplate Co., 
Pa.—Charles Brickemin. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
—Charles M. Ams, A. M. Augensen, 
H. B. Shellhouse, George Gehrung, Ju- 

lius Brenzinger. 


McKeesport, 


Morra! Bros., Morral, Ohio.—W. W. Mor- 
ral, S. E. Morral. 
McMeans & Tripp, Indianapolis, Ind.— 


Charles A. Tripp, O. E. McMeans. 

Mcintyre & Haight, Gibson City, Ill.— 
George Grant, John C. McIntyre, James 
P. Haight. 

Mesyvans Color Printing Co., Baltimore, 
Mc 4. Henninghansen, A.  F. 
nang Ed. C. Howlett 

New England Box Co., Greiaeld, Mass, 
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—B. W. Porter, W. E. Stratton, A. N. 
Heald. 

National Lead Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—Ur- 
ban Weaver, Walter F. Marks, E. A. 
DeCamp, F. A. Gregory, Jr., E. A. 
Mueller, William A. Dail. 

National Roofing Co., Tonawanda, N. ¥ 
—W. S. McDonald, Mr. Hutchins, P. 
E. Sinnett, D. A. Bonitz, C. H. Newell, 
John Ayrault, L. P. Bennett, Mr. 
Thall, C. K. Hutchins. 

Pope Tinplate Co., Pittsburg. Pa.—John 
ie Kraft. Stephen Smith, George W. 
Hannah, H. M. Easton. 

Phillips Sheet 4. Tinplate Co., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.—J. J. Watson. 

Peerless Husker — Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Harry E. Gill, M. W. Sells, O. S. Sells, 
W. H. Sells. 

Paver, The J. M., Co., Chicago.—Paul 
W. Paver, Frank E. Noonan, J. M. 
Skillman. 

Perfect Can Stamper Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 
—Charles C. Brown, William H. Smith. 

Perfect Bottle Cae Co., Baltimore, Md.— 
George F. Hode 

Rice, Jerome B., Seed Co., Cambridge, 
N. Y.—W. C. Langbridge, Cc. P. Guelf. 

Ryder, S. M., & Son, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
—S. M. npder. 

Rogers Bros., Alpena, Mich. 
Warren, A. L. Rogers. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind.—Dar- 

cey E. Llewellyn. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md.—W. H. 
Rife 

Frank T. Stare Co., Waukesha, Wis.— 
Cc. H. Plummer, W. H. Stare, E. E. 


George R. 


Howe, C. C. Lake, Frank T. Stare, 
W. F. Siebert, A. C. Downing, H. S. 
Jewell, J. P. Hummell, E. G. Bradley, 
Arthur Smith, Anna Williams. 

Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y.—W. H. 
Souder, E. Weener, George W. Cobb. 
ae A Day, W. Y. Bogle, Cc. L. Steu- 
bing, G. ‘A. Beddell, J. W. Simmons, 
G. H. Kellog, J. S. Carmer, A. M. 
Augensen, Ed. J. Smith. 

Sure Seal Co.. New York, N. Y.—W. P. 
White. 

Schmidt, F. P., Pea Harvester Co., New 
Holstein, Wis.—George L. Leverance, 
J. Henry Schuler, J. C. Schmidt, F. W. 
Schmidt. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore, Md.—E. 
Everett Gibbs. 

Sackett & Wiihelms Co., New York, N. Y. 

—C. Fairbanks, T. F. Moore, Phii ip 
Schaefer. 

Snreeue Canning Machinery Co., Chicago, 
Iil.—A. T. Hanseau, Frank Schuler, 
Newt. Crane, Leo Glass, L. Smith, D. 
H. Shiveler, F. J. Westland, A. Hughes, 
Clarence Graves, Rudolph Karz, Chas. 
Pugh, M. Dorp, Clarence F. Colbert, 
Leland A. Babcock, Daniel G. Trench, 
John F. Leonard, G. G. Glass, W. J. 
Latchford, H. O. Crane, Henry R. 
Stickney. 

Safety Valve Fruit Jar Co.. 
N. Y.—Frank P. Payne, J. 


worth. 

Stecher ats a Co., Rochester, 
| a . P. Hilton, Che irles A. Bol- 
ler, H. = Schnider, H. R. Kinsey. 

Simpson & Doeller, Paitimore, Md.—H. 


Rochester, 
Daie Dil- 


M. Kronau, H. M. Kronau, Jr., J. c 
Doeller. ‘ 
Shredder Mfg. Co., Clyde, O.—C. J. Boley. 
H. J. Kimball, . D. Wilson. , 
Tacks Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y¥.—C. L. Tar- 
box, E. E. Belding. 

oe. Cc. J., Mfg. Co., New York, 

J. Nelson, O. B. Wescott 

United States Printing Co., Cincinnati, 

).—H. A. Dickie, A. C. Osborn, T. EF 
Lester, Benjamin F. Cake, W. L. Win. 
ning, Paul J. Kettner, C. F. Bowen. 
Cc. C. Pollock, W. H. Winning. 

United States Gas Machine Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich.-—H. Chris Hansen, L. Wade 
A. F. Vila. 

United States ometios Works, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—-L. A. Faber. 

United States Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
John T. Staff, T. . Schultz, F. F 
Downes, O. C. Huffman, M. S. Huffman. 

Union Can Co., Rome, N. Y.—W. R. 
Ayers, J. E. Hall. 

Wescott, George F., Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

—George F. Wescott. M. E. Wescott. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Oiiver J. Johnson, B. C. Keithley, J. Pp. 
Wells. 

White, I. N., Mt. Morris, N. Y. 

Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y. 
J. H. Kelley, Lorenzo Benedict, A. F. 
W. St. John, H. E. Schuknecht, A. C, 
Hougland. 

Woodruff, S. D., & Son, New York, N. Y. 
—Watson Woodruff. 


Brokers—National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association 


Armsby, J. K., Co., Chicago—E. P. Sills. 

Adams, John R., & Co., Chicago—John R. 
Adams, L. R. Adams. 

Abernethy, F. S., & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.—F. S. Abernethy. 

Ackerman, A. K., Co., Columbus, O.—E. 
J. Griffiths. 
Arthur, E. W., & Co., 
John O. Knutsen. 
Ayres Brokerage Co., Sioux City, Ila.—D 
E. Stoddard. 

Bacon & Eager, Chicago—G. S. Bacon. 

Brown, Tom, Brokerage Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa.—C. A. Walter. 

Brown, Barclay & Bird, Boston, Mass 
J. Porter Brown. 

Bowen, Floyd E., Detroit, Mich.—Floyd E 
Bowen. 

Buse & Caldwell, Pittsburg, Pa.—c. R. 
Caldwell, Geo. A. Buse. 

Brooks, Clinton, Duluth, Minn. 

— & Scott, New York—H 
an, also Mr. Bogle. 

ST Larger Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
‘Be Buning. 

Baker, Jas. R., & Co., Chicago—G. E. 
Benton, W. F. McGuire. 

Baird & West, Detroit. Mich.—Geo. A. 
Hanes. 

Colberg, Henry, Chicago—Alfred Colberg. 

Corby Commission Co., New York—Chas. 
Corby. 

Corby-Cobb Co., 
V. Cobb. 


Sioux City, Ia. 


F. C. Kil- 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Thos. 

Cartan & Jeffrey, Omaha, Neb.—Miles B 
Houck, F. D. Morgan. 

Clemmer & Conover, Boston, Mass.—W 
R. Conover. 

Carroll, T. L., Chicago. 

Campbell & West, 
Campbell. 

Dreves, H. A., Co., St. Paul, Minn.—H. A. 
Dreves. 

Dice, Gustus, Pittsburg, Pa. 

wee & Gould Co., Chicago—P. J: 
Murphy 

Draper Brokerage Co., Duluth, Minn.—R. 
H. Draper. 

Dudley, U. H., & Co., New York—Wm. B. 
Dudley. 

Dodd, Harry G., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Harry G. Dodd. 

Douglas, A. C., Steubenville, O. 

Easton pomenteren Co., Easton, Md.—J. 
S. McDaniel, W. G. Rouse. 

Enger: ay. Brokerage Co., Omaha, 
Neb.— G. Jackson. 
Ford & eon, Kansas City, Mo.—Lee Hil- 
lis, Jas. L. Ford, Jr., Geo. P. Doan. 
Fooks, N. H., & Co., Preston, Md.—N. H. 
Fooks. 

Flannery & Hobbs, 
tobbs. 

Fisk-Kyle Co., Chicago—N. J. Kyle. 

Farnum Brokerage Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
—W. C. Farnum, R. M. Laas. 

ree. Geo. R., & Son, Fargo, N. D. 

R. Freeman. 

Gilbert, Harry C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 

—Harry C, Gilbert. 


Omaha, Neb.—C. 


Chicago—James M. 


Gettys eraee Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Jos. 
N. Gettys 

Grant, Beall & Co., Chicago—J. L. Web- 
ster, C. J. Sutphen. 

Gray, J. R., & Co., Chicago—J. R. Gray. 

Goodwin Bros. & Conwell, Milton, Del. 
Ottis L. Goodwin: 

Goodlett & Bolles, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ralph E. Goodlett. 

Gable - Johnson - Harwood Brokerage Co., 
Omaha, Neb.—Milton B. Newman, J. N. 
Buchanan. 

Gentry-Throckmorton, Kansas City, Mo. 
M. M. Throckmorton, J. R. Gentry. 

Heaton, W. W., Louisville, Ky. 

Hurley, J. B., & Co., New York—H. W. 
Hurley. 

Hanna & Smith, Baltimore, Md.—Cecil 
Smith, Griffith Smith. 

Housum, B. W., & Co., Cleveland, O.—J. 
H. Kline. 

Hermann, A. C., Co., New York—A. C 
Hermann. 

Heller, Nathan M., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hosmer, Ray L., & Co., Cairo, Ill.—R. L. 
Hosmer. 

Howe, Chas. T., & Co., New York—Win. 
S. Mills. 

Jones Bros., Peoria, Ill.—C. S. Jones. T. 
A. Golsch, G. R. Garretson. 

Jessup & Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cooper Jessup. 

Johnson & Hunt, Fort Smith, Ark.—W. 
W. Johnson. 

Johnston, North, Co., New York—A. L. 
North. 

James, T. A., & Co., 
J. J. Hallowell. 

Kendig Brokerage Co., 

-—J. F. K 


endig. 
Knight, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Ww. S., & Co., Chicago—F. C. 
Ww 1eeler, Jr., J. G. Hulsebus. 

Kistler Mudge Co., Kansas City, Mo.—J. 
C. Maslin. 

Kelly, J. M., Lexington, Ky. 

Kuehn, Otto L., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Frank Kuehn. 

Leslie, John H., & Co., Chicago—Geo. H. 
Leslie. 
Lantz, B. O., & Co., Chicago—W. F. 

Mathews, B. O. Lantz. 

Lytord, The L. H., Co., Peoria, IIL—F. W. 
Bireley, Jos. Keevers. James F. Keevers. 

Lee Brokerage Co., Chicago—John A. Lee. 

Milwaukee Brokerage Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.—W. L. Sherman, W. G. gs 

Meinrath Brokerage Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

-B. O'Neal, H. S. Sussmann, F. T 
Shepard, Millard J. Block. 

Mitchell, 1. L., & Sons Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Ia.—Harcourt E. Mitchell. 

Mitchels, T. J., Milwaukee, Wis 

Miller, Chas. C., & Co., Philac ielphia, Pa. 
—Chas. C. Miller. 

Moore-Holbert Co., St. Paul, Minn.—E. B. 

lolbert. 

McManus-Heryer & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
—E. W. McManus, Cc F. Payne, J. J. 
Flahive. 

McCord, A. J., Co., Syracuse, N. Y.—A. J. 
McCord. 
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McNiece, J. M., & Co., New York—E. L. 
Heebner. 

Nicholis, Wm. H., & Co., Chicago—Chas. 
D. Nicholls. 

Neuhoff, F. B., Co., Detroit, Mich.—F. B. 
Neuhoff. 

pes Wm., San Francisco, Cal. 

Oklahoma Commerce Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.—W. T. Love. 

—. -Craig Co., Louisville, Ky.—J. H. 
L. Craig. 

Perlee, H. B., Brokerage Co., Cincinnati, 
O.—H. B. Perlee. 

Pratt, J. H., Rome, N. Y. 

Prince, Keeler & Co., New York—Louis 
A. Captain. 

Ray & Taft Co., Salt Lake City, Utah— 
L. A. Ray. 

Rosen, Reichardt Co., St. 
Louis Rosen. 

Read Bros., Ft. Smith, Ark.—Henry C. 
Read. 

Russell Brokerage Co., Kansas City, Mo.— 
R. S. McIntosh, Herbert C. Kohn. 

Reed, H. M., Waterloo, Ia.—H. M. Reed. 

Robinson, W. E., & Co.. Bel Air, Md.— 

. E. Robinson. 

Saniord, E. L., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.— 
E. L. Sanford. 

Otek. / A. W., & Son, Preston, Md.—A. F. 


Shantz, E. T., Pittsburg, Pa.—E. T. 
Shantz, Mrs. E. T. Shantz. 

Searld, T. G., Brokerage Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.—-G. G. Searld. 

— Rouse & Webster Co., Bel Air, Md. 

*. Smith, Richard Dallam. 

Strasbaugh, Silver & Co., Aberdeen, Md. 
Wm. Silver, H. P. Strasbaugh. 

Shriner, E. C., & Co., Baltimore, Md.— 
W. C. West. 

Shackelford, C. B., Omaha, Neb. 

Stanton, E. L., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Syme, Eagle & Co., Chicago—W. B. Jones. 

Storrar, Jas. M., Burlington, Ia.—J. M. 
Storrar, E. Holzapfal. 

Sleepack, H. F., & Co., Duluth, Minn.— 
H. F. Sleepack. 

Seavey & Flarsheim, St. Louis, Mo.—M. J. 
Flarsheim, Chas. Finck. 

Salinger Brokerage Co., St. Louis, Mo.—I. 
Salinger. 

_s Oo. C., Co., Boston, Mass.—G. L. 
Cole 

Tooker-O’Brien aN Duluth, Minn,—E. N. 
Haagensen, C. C. O’Brien. 

Tyler, C. R., Sioux City, Ia. 

Treichlinger & Stern Brokerage Co., St. 
Louis, o.—David Treichlinger. 

Til hman, W. J., & Co., Chicago—W. J. 
T ilghman. 

Van Zandt, Claude, & Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex.—Claude Van Zandt. 

Vandever & Ainsley, St. Paul, Minn.—C. 
A. Vandever. 

Wing, Luman R., & Co., Chicago—L. R. 
Wing, Jr. 

Wheeler, H. K., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wallace Brokerage Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.—E. F. Wallace. 

Wiley & Butler, New York—W. A. Wiley. 


Louis, Mo.— 
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CONTINENTAL CAN 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO BALTIMORE SYRACUSE 





MANUFACTURERS 


CONTINENTAL 
Hole and Cap Cans 


CONTINENTAL 
Solder Hemmed Caps 


CONTINENTAL 
Open Top Cans 


CONTINENTAL 
Closing Machines 


CONTINENTAL 


Inside Enameled Cans 

















THE BEST QUALITY 
THE BEST SERVICE 
THE BEST SATISFACTION 


Ask Our Customers 
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The FRANK HAMACHEK IDEAL 
VINER FEEDER 


THE MASTER 
OF ECONOMY 
IN FEEDING 










qv 


Saves Labor 
Saves Tender Peas 
Improves Your Quality 
Increases the Capacity of Your Viners 


Patented in U.S., Canada and France. Infringements will be presecuted. 


A MODERN PEA CANNER’S NECESSITY 


278 IDEAL VINER FEEDERS WERE SOLD IN 1909 AND 1910 


E WISH to impress upon your mind, that Ideal Viner Feeders do more than save a man to each 
machine installed. Through their more perfect separation of the vines and system of feeding, they save 

many peas that would otherwise pass through the viner unhulled, prevent many peas from cracking during the 
hulling process and materially increase the capacity of the viners. The peas ssved are the choicest ones and 


thus Ideal Viner Feeders Improve the Quality. 
THESE CLIPPINGS GIVE THE OPINIONS OF SOME OF THE USERS: 


“We regard the feeders as indispensable to any packer of canned peas.” 
*‘We consider them an absolute essential to the canning industry.” 
‘Hope we will never have to go back to the old way of hand feeding.” 
‘Would not now care to run viners without them.” 


“Would not be without them.” 
“They are money savers and no one using viners can afford to be without them.” 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF IDEAL VINE CARRIERS, CHAIN ADJUSTERS, ETC. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG NOW 


Frank Hamachek“:“Kewaunee, Wis. 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., Sole Manufacturers and Agents for Canada 


eniaeatinenseneenmnemnenn 
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Wescott’s Canning Machinery 


Provides Longer Canning Season and 


Increases Your Plant Efficiency 








This Binless Peeling i oa 
Table F & 


Insures 10 per cent. greater yield 
per ton than the ordinary bin 
tables. It is absolutely sanitary; Jia 
runs in either direction and re- 
quires minimum power to | 


operate. 


Handles tomatoes or fruit with- | ~ 
out dumping or bruising. 


The “Geyser Washer” 


for cleansing fruit without bruising. 
The amount of filth coming from this 
machine after the fruit has already been 
washed by the usual means is an eye- 
opener to the Canner. 
















Write us for 
data, prices, and 
other infor- 
mation you may 
desire. 





The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Geo. F. Wescott, Special Canning Representative, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CURES ALL ILLS 


OF THE CAPPING MACHINE 





Operate your capper with gas produced 
by the 20th CENTURY GAS MACHINE. 
The results will surprise you. The fire is 
QUICK, CLEAN and UNIFORM. 


The flame is small but the heat is intense 
and is applied right to the spot where 
needed. Will keep your capper properly 
heated no matter how fast you run it. 


SIMPLE =, 
RELIABLE 
SAFE 





FURNISHED 
ON : 
APPROVAL ‘ 


The G. M. Kemp Mfg. Go. 


Baltimore, Md. 

















ONE MILLION CAN BOXES 


Ready to Ship 


If you are looking for the best can boxes your 
money can buy, ask us about Kieckhefer Cases. 
Get our prices—and samples of the high-grade 
set-up case that costs you less than shooks in the 
long run. 











No trouble—no bother—all the boxes you 
want just when you need them—and we 
prepay all freight charges. 








Kieckhefer Can Boxes are the product of America’s best equipped box factory. We've got 
the right facilities—no manufacturer in the country can give you better service. Write 
today to 


KIECKHEFER BOX CO.  “WistonSin’ 
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CARY’S 


EVERLASTING FLEXIBLE 


STEEL MAT | 


Patented in all Countries 
HAS A SCRAPING SURFACE IN ALL DIRECTIONS 
The edges are rein- 
inforced by a double 
thickness of metal. 
UST-PROOF 
EVERSIBLE 
ELF-CLEANING 
ANITARY 










THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HAS 
CONTRACTED FOR OUR MAT TO BE USED IN 
ALL ITS BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 


It is the Handsomest and Most Serviceable Mat Fabric on the 
Market. Made in ten regular sizes and in rolls of 50 to 100 feet 
long, in many widths. 


SPECIAL SIZES AND SHAPES TO ORDER 








CARY’S SPECIALTIES 


FOR THE 
CANNER’S SHIPPING ROOM 
PATENT UNIVERSAL BOX STRAP 







Made of soft steel USED AND 


of great tensile 


strength, through SPECIFIED FOR 


which nails can be % 
easily driven. | Hi 3 
FOUR WIDTHS | if z = 
44-54-3411 inch 3 F 
Reels contain 300 Sie UNITEDSTATES 
feet and are packed GOVERNMENT 


20 in case. 









A very handy 
Clasp for vari- 
ous purposes. 

We also are Headquarters for all kinds of Wire Box 
Straps for Canned Goods Cases. 


/ E — —— = 
PAT. MAR.12&SEPT.24,’95 






CARY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


19 and 21 Roosevelt St, New York, N. Y. 





























A MICROSCOPE 
LABORATORY METHODS 


Are Absolutely Essential To 


THE 
SUCCESSFUL 
CANNER 




















SPENCER 
MIGROSCOPES 


ARE THE 


BEST FOR THE PURPOSE | ~~ 








TWO EYEPIECES 





TWO EYEPIECES 
No. 40H TRIPLE NOSEPIECE 


16mm., 4mm., and 2mm. oil immersion 


Send for Catalogue of Microscopes and 
Laboratory Apparatus 


TRIPLE NOSEPIECE 


16mm., 4mm. and 2mm. oil immersion 
objectives, condenser and iris dia- 


No. 36H 





objectives, condenser and iris dia- 





phragms. 
$80.00 

















SPENCER LENS CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


phragms, 
$80.00 
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eS TRADE MARK 








Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Condensed Paste Powder 


ONE POUND of it makes 2 1a or16 POUNCS 
of pure white paste ready for us 

Much BETTER, STRONGER ‘and SMOOTHER than 
flour paste. 

MADE IN TWO MINUTES with boiling water or live 
steam. 

NO ACIDS—WIilI! not stain the most delicate paper. 

Makes three TIMES MORE PASTE, pound for pound, 
than so called cold water pastes. 

Can be used on Knapp or other labeling machines. 





Tinnol 


The only strictly neutral Paste for labeling on tin. 
No more sore fingers. 


It sticks on lacquered or plain tin. 

it prevents rust spots. 

It does not affect the most delicate colors. 

it does not warp or wrinkle the paper. 

It keeps sweet ini any weather. 

Must be reduced one-half with cold water before use. 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 





Arabol Labeling Machine 
Paste 


An adhesive of merit. 

Much stronger than flour paste. 

Will keep in sweet condition three months, 

We guarantee satisfaction if you use this adhesive. 

Sptcially made for the Knapp and Morral machines 
and all machines using flour paste. 





Machine Gum 
FOR LABELING ON GLASS & WOOD 


WIIl resist moisture and keep your labels where you 
put them. 

Can be used pure or reduced with water. 

Will not affect gloss or stain delicate colors. 


NEW YORK 














Why Lacquer, Label 


or Wrap by Hand? 


You’re Wasting Money and Showing Goods at a 
Disadvantage Because They Are Not 
Finished as They Should Be! 








@It will pay to become one of the many hundred users of the BURT 
time, money and worry Savers because they put dollars in your pocket 
and give cans such an attractive appearance that your goods are bound to 


favorably impress consumers. 


@ Some convincing evidence is at your disposal—just state what size or 
sizes of cans are used, how they are finished and the output. 








BURT MACHINE COMPANY 


Labeling, Wrapping and Lacquering Machines 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Max Ams No. 68 


Double Seamer (ew) 


(Patent! Pending) di 


The No. 58}is similar to ‘this, 
only the cans stand still. 





You'll 
want it 
as soon 
as you 
see it. 











- ' 
| 49 
) 2 | 


q 


Automatic 
feed and 
adjustable 
feed 
tables. 


= 





Look at this picture. Ittells[aZsimple story. A new Double Seamer that will take all standard sizes can tops, simply by removing the 
roller ring of one size and screwing on another size. LET YOUR BOY DOIT. Time 2 Minutes. Can you beat it? Write for particulars 
to the greatest Double Seamer, builders in the world. 


MAX AMS MACHINE CO., Mount Vernon, New York City, U. S. A. 
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E 
en a STANDARD SOLDERING FLUX 


tandard 
olderin 
lux 


Formerly made by 


The Marlou Chemical Works, Jersey City 





lf You Want the 


Safest and Most Reliable 


You Will Specify 


EUREKA or STANDARD 
sro THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY crveiin o 


Stocks Carried at the Following Branches and Agencies; 
New York — 60 Wall Street, Chicago—2235 Union Court Cincinnati, Ohio. Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. St. Paul, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. New 
Orl:ams, La. Milwaukee, Wis. 5S. 0. Randall, Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore,Md. C. W. Pike Co., San Francisco, Cal, Boston, Mass., 655 Summer St. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 

















THE SUCCESS OF 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ apsmeiheatl 


Is = Open gg ee 
a Thorough CANNING FACTORY] 
Practica 

Knowledge of . 
Canning and = eee | as qe) He a 
Complete 5 nC ee ; | US, api. 
Scientific Na Oy, = 57 = RS 

in GED: 3 a iy a sa 





Trainin 
Bacterio foal 
and 
Chemistry. 














It counts when 
you can answer . 
all questions and 


solve all prob- Sy P 

ms. us e = om 
things you want DONT SLIP-GET YOUR GOODS mats ue "TIONAL CANNERS 
ASPINVWALL, PA. 


to know. 
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PHOENIX CAPS 





If it’s to be packed in glass. we have at least one style 
of Phoenix Cap, that will produce the satisfactory results. 


























THE PHOENIX VACUUM TUMBLER. 


The Common Sense Package for Olives, Pickles. Mustard, 
Preserves, Jams, Jellies, Beef, Bacon, Fish, Etc. 








THE PHOENIX CAP 

THE PHOENIX CORK 

THE PHOENIX TUMBLER CAP 

THE PHOENIX BAND VACUUM CAP 








THE PHOENIX CAP COMPANY 
192-198 CHAMBERS STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Let the Simplex Twins Do Your Work 


} 


)), guaranteed to produce results 





The “simpiex"’ Shredder. 


They will produce with Economy 
Goods of Quality 


These machines are not only 
the fastest cutting but are 


that will satisfy the most fas- 
tidious kraut maker. 


Considering capacity, quality 
of work accomplished, and the 
ease with which they are cared 
for, they are the cheapest and 
best machines on the market. 





Descriptive matter and testi- 
monials sent on application. 


The “Simplex” Kraut Cutter 


THE SHREDDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Per H. D. Wilson 


JACKSON, MICH. 


























The 


“Victor” Glass Cans 


Up-to-Date All Glass Packages for 
Fruits, Vegetables and Other Eatables 








The Victor Re-Sealing 
Closure 


Many consumers want their “Things 
to Eat’’ in glass. The demand is grow- 
ing. We have the packages. Write us 
for samples and full particulars. 








The VICTOR JAR ae AES 


DETROIT, 












































LACQUERED 


“Clean and Bright” 


TIN PLATES 


For Canners and 
Can Manufacturers 














Pope Tin plana — 


eneral Offices: 


New York Offices: Chicago Offices: 
Siaeeast..lt!Ut~é<‘—*s:~w~t~:~:~*~:CO~C L,I ee ee 
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THE “PEERLESS” CORN HUSKER 








ENDORSED BY LEADING CANNERS 





P-ractical 

E-conomical 

E-fficient , CAPACITY 

“pin ie All a skilled 
-asting O t 

E-asy to handle aoe 


S-trong 
S-imple 





61 FACTORIES 
Used Them Every Working Day 
In The 1910 Season 


Husks, Butts, Silks Removed with One Operation 


The only husker which delivers the husked corn onto 
your main conveyor and discharges the husks and butts on 
the husk drag at a point directly beneath. 


No handling of husked corn in baskets or moving husks 
and butts with hooks or scrapers. 


No elevators to give trouble and take up space in corn 


shed. 


Write today for Price, Terms and 
1911 Booklet giving Testimonials and a 
COMPLETE LIST of users of 
“PEERLESS HUSKERS” 


PEERLESS HUSKER CO. 


80-82-84 TERRACE BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Fully protected by patents. 
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Will you let us tell you how te CUT YOUR MANUFACTURING COST 
—PACK MORE GOODS ON YOUR PRESENT MACHINES — 
IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF YOUR PRODUCT — By using 


“THE REEVES” VARIABLE 
SPEED TRANSMISSION? 





It is doing this for over five hundred canners and we have evidence to prove it will do 
the same for you. 

Just the other day a canner said to us: 

*““We have been using one of your Variable Speed Transmissions several years on a 
Hawkins Capping Machine and it fills our need perfectly.” 

Another said: : 

“*We have been using your Variable Speed Transmissions a number of years and they 
are a great help to us, especially in driving our capping machines and pea blanchers.”” 
Another: 

**We have used Reeves Variable Speed Transmission on our corn mixer and filler 
for nine years and have never paid one cent for repairs and it gave perfect satisfaction.” 

Still another: : 

“It is rather difficult to get a conception of the value of this Transmission in dollars 
and cents, but it is a mighty good investment fora canning company, asit saves coal and puts us in 
shape to pack more goods through the same machinery. Ohne can increase the speed of any 
part of the factory without speeding up the engine, and this means packing more goods with 
no additional cost of labor. We would not think of being without one.” 

If this does not convince you that you are losing money by not using “The Reeves” 
Variable Speed Transmission ask us for further proof. 

Catalogue T-15 tells all about it. Write for it. 


REEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus, Indiana 
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CONVEYORS Fo" CANNERY PRODUCTS 


We also have available a stock of chains, 
wheels, buckets, clutches, bearings, etc., to 
meet the demands of the overhauling season. 


The equipment will be of assured 
efficiency, if made up of “LINK 
BELT” MATERIAL, and your plant 
ready to cope with big business when 
things begin to hum. 


Address us for full particulars of elevating, 
conveying and power-transmission machinery. 





Elevated Discharge Section of a Link-Belt 
Corn Husk Conveyor. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICACO INDIANAPOLIS 


NEW YORK, 299 Broadway, BUFFALO. 601 Ellicott Square. DENVER, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
PITTSBURGH, 1501-2 Park Building BOSTON, 84StateSt. _ NEW ORLEANS, Wilmot Mchy Co. 
ST’ LOUIS, Central National Bank Bldg. SEATTLE, 439-440 New York Block. SAN FRANCISCO, Eby Machinery Co. 








Morral Brothers “tre « 


The Morral Green Corn Husking 
Machine. 


The Morral Corn Silk Brushing 
Machine. 


The Morral Single Cut Corn Cutter. 
The Morral Double Cut Corn Cutter. 
The Morral Corn Cooker-Filler. 

The Morral Can Wiping Machine. 
The Morral Labeling Machine. 


Also dealers in canning machinery, and 
furnish complete lines of corn canning machinery. 


If you are in the market for canning machin- 
ery it will pay you to write us and get our terms 
and prices before you buy. Address 


Morral Bros. Morral, Ohio 





Morra) Bros., Morral, Obio. Spring Valley, Obto, Oct. 2, 1910. 

Gentlemen: We used four of your buskers this season; we put 
up our entire pack with them; they do the work; we are satisfied. 
They are all you claim for them. It becomes a pleasure to pack corn 
when one has the Morra! buskers, for he knows that the corn will be 


TESTIMONIALS 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. Eureka, I11., Sept. 9, 1910. 
Gentlemen: We confirm berewith our order given personally 





today to your Mr. W. W. Morral for fifteen more of your Morral Hus- 
kers, for our season of 1911. The twenty-five bought this year have 
given us thorough satisfaction, as this additional order will attest. 
Yours truly, 
DICKINSON & CO., By Gene Dickinson. 


husked. They do not begin to lay off about 3 P.M., and slack up, but keep 
right on with a steady stream of corn; always ready and at all times. 
Thanking you for what you have done for the packers, we remain, 
Very truly yours, THE SPRING VALLEY PACKING CO. 
Per. W.G. Snook, Mgr. 
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MODERN |’ ‘9 S SANITARY 
ECONOMICAL PRODUCTIVE 
Strength, Sureness, 


Simplicity 


THE THREE CARDINAL POINTS OF 


The Kern Finisher 


Strength of Construction 
Sureness of Finish 
Simplicity of Parts 








Guaranteed Capacity 


60 Gallons a Minute 


THE KERN LIGHTNING FINISHER 


Finishes the Goods at a Minimum of Waste 


W. S. KERN, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURER 


PATENTED IN UNITED STATES, ENCLAND, FRANCE AND ITALY 

















FEATURES 


No drawer to swell or stick 
No cumbersome lid 


Note the incline of the 
receiving tank 


This incline causes the thin goods to blend 
with the heavy, thus dnsuring a uniform body. 
No pins, no buttons to get lost, wear or break. 
All parts are interchangeable and self-locking. 


Made in Silver, Nickel or Brass 
INVESTIGATE 
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—PAY SEVENTEEN 
CENTS A DAY! 


Send Coupon or Letter for Details 


A message of vital moment to the vast audience 
reached by this magazine. 

We are selling the Oliver Typewriter —the Standard 
Visible Writer—the New Model No. 5— the regular $100 
machine—for Seventeen Cents a Day! Whether you sit 
in the councils of great corporations or are perched on a 
bookkeeper’s high stool—whatever your part in the world’s 
activities—this offer of the Oliver Typewriter means some- 
thing worth while to you. 


Mightiest Machine in World’s Workshop 


The terrific pace of modern business demands mechanical aids of the 
highest degree of efficiency. Foremost among all the inventions that speed 
the day’s work—that take the tension from men and transfer it to machines 
—is the Oliver Typewriter. 

The Oliver Typewriter is the mightiest machine in the World’s Workshop. 
It weaves the million threads of the world’s daily transactions into the very 
fabric of business. It works with the smooth precision of an automatic machine. 
It adapts itself to the diversified needs of ten thousand business conditions. 


, 7 a 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 


The basic idea upon which its towering supremacy rests is its wonderful Double Type-Bar* 
What the Selden patent is to the automobile, this principle is to the typewriter, only we do 
not license its use on any other writing machine. 

The Double Type-Bar gives the Oliver Typewriter its positive DOWNWARD STROKE, 
the secret of perfect printing, light touch, easy operation and perfect alignment. 


Yours for Pennies! Send the Coupon 


Having simplified the typewriter to the utmost, we have now simplified its purchase 
until you can own it for the trifling sum of Seventeen Cents a Day. 

A small cash payment brings you the magnificent new model Oliver No. 5. 
Seventeen Cents a day and pay monthly until the machine is yours. 

No matter what typewriter you are using you can turn it in as first payment on the Oliver 
and let pennies complete the purchase, 

Send coupon or letter for the handsMin 





Then you save 


e Catalog and full details of the popular Penny Plan. 
(66) 


Sales Department 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
‘CHICAGO, ILL. 


aa 
I sie 


Oliver{Typewriter Bldg. 





TAKE YOUR OLIVER TYPEWRITER 




















BRILLIANT EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 


The Oliver is illuminated by scores of 
brilliant innovations not found on other type- 
writers. Its remarkable time-saving devices 
and conveniences include the Vertical and 
Horizontal Line Ruler, the Disappearing Indi- 
cator, the Tabulator, the Back-Spacer, the 
Adjustable Paper Feed, the Double Release, 
the Automatic Spacer, the Locomotive Base. 

Time and again, when our existing models 
met every demand of the public, we have 
brought out important improvements at great 
expense, without adding a cent to the price. 


100 PER CENT. EFFICIENCY 


The Oliver Typewriter has an efficiency of 
100 per cent. every day in the week and from 
one year’s end to another. 

Its printing mechanism works freely in a 
framework of solid steel, which gives a won- 
derful stability and the limit of durability. 

It operates with the lightest touch and thus 
prevents fatigue. The swiftest operator cannot 
overtake the speed of an Oliver typewriter. It 
writes in beautiful, readable type and, of 
course, it writes in sight. 

Every office, whether equipped with one 
Oliver Typewriter or a battery of Olivers, se- 
cures the very maximum of typewriter service 
at the minimum of cost and labor. 

The simplicity, strength and easy opera- 
tion of the Oliver Typewriter make it most de- 
sirable for use in the hmoe. 





COUPON 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 
OliveriTypewriter Bldg., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: — Please send your Art Catalog and 
details of “17-Cemts-a-Day” offer on the Oliver 
Typewriter. 
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The Hermetic Closure 


No Rubber Ring Required. | No Sulphur Effects 


——— 
| 
| 
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Glycerizer Vacuum Pump Vacuumizer 


COLD SEALING 


Jellies, Sliced Bacon, Sliced Beef, Cured Fish, etc., can be packed in useful Household 
Tumblers and sealed in a Vacuum with our Hermetic Machinery 


HOT SEALING— 


No machinery required. Tomatoes, Table Fruits, Preserves, Vegetables and Food Pro- 
ducts of all kinds can be Hermetically Sealed with the Hermetic Closure. 


Write for Full Particulars—HERMETIC DEPARTMENT 


HAZEL ATLAS GLASS CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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| ~ il 
Canners, | FOR YOUR PRESSING NEEDS | save Your | 





| Attention! | | By-Products || 

| | ee | 
| How much Cider made | 
profit are you | from cores and | 
wasting by. peelings and | 

throwing away |‘ cider products 

| the cores and —jelly, boiled | 
| cider and | 


skins of apples ? 
A hydraulic 
Cider Press 


vinegar are | 
in constant 
demand 


will enable you 
to stop the at profitable 
loss. prices. 


| We tell you how 
. to handle 
apacity Fie 639 these products 
10 to 400 barrels || | and convert them | 
per day {L__ a ; _____||| jntomoney. | 
= : : % ile ; Sy Rr | 


Get our catalogue of Hydraulic Cider and Grape Juice Presses, Steam Evaporators, for making jelly and boiled cider, Pasteur- | 
izers, Filters, Vinegar Generators, and complete Equipment for cider and vinegar plants. 


| 

| 

39-41 CORTLNOT STREET. KEN YORK THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 56 56 LNCOLN AE "MNT Bi GILEAD, OHIO | 
Dcineenienendilitiinien | 


Twenty-five styles 
and sizes. 


















































THE HARRIS PATENT 


Power Hoist - fn Machine 


eat: fa | ' J 
















Sold under C. S. Harris Com- 
pany’s guarantee of perfect satis- 
faction. Price complete with 50 
feet of Track and Cables, $300.00, 
F,O. B. cars Rome, N. Y. For 
further information and catalogue 
address 
































C. S. HARRIS CO., “vues Rome, N. Y. 
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Ryder Can Marker 


Ulery M. & S. Corn Silker 


M. & S. Corn Silker 





Sprague Compound Silk Brusher 





WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS—STATE 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., General Agents 
5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Latchford Corn Husker 


Continuous Feed} Takes the corn on belt same as the Sprague Cutter, insuring great speed in feeding, and CAPACITY 
Large Capacity— |} GREATER THAN THAT OF ANY OTHER HUSKER. 


Clean Work |The machine not only takes off the husks, but the corn is thoroughly cleaned by ear-brushing device similar to the 

No Waste— | celebrated Sprague Silk Brushing Machine, with absolutely no waste through cutting off of butts, such 
as occurs in all other huskers. 

Mechanical 'This is a substantial, thoroughly well-built machine, DESIGNED TO STAND HARD CONTINUOUS 

Construction— | use without heavy bills for repairs. 


Cost of )is less with this machine than with any other huskers. At the Sycamore Preserve Works, where record was 
Husking | kept on Country Gentleman Corn, the work was done at 3114 cents per ton. 








Sprague Model M. A. Corn Cutter (latest improved) The Ulery Re-Cutter 


Testimonials and further particulars on application. 
WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS—STATE YOUR 


REQUIREMENTS 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., Gen’l Agents 
5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CORN MIXERS 





The Merrell-Soule Corn Mixer Economy Corn Mixer 





ae ge SF 


Pe atta 















ae wen 


The Stickney Mixer The Cuykendall Double Corn Mixer 








WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS—STATE 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 
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The Merrell-Soule 
Cooker-Filler for Corn 


4 Cylinder 6 Cylinder 
Up to 5,000 cans Up to 7,000 cans 
per hour per hour 


The 4-cylinder machine works in automatic 
line with our Hawkins Capper, and the 6-cylin- 
der machine with our Sprague Rotary Capper 
makes a large capacity corn line unequaled for 
efficiency and capacity. 











The Merrell -Soule Fillers 


Some of the articles for which these 
machines are recognized as the best Fillers on 
the market are Sweet Corn, Succotash, 
Pumpkin, Corn Relish, Crushed Fruit, 
Grated Pineapple, Potted Meats, Chili- 
Con-Carne, Jams, Jellies, Preserves, Fruit 
Butters, Sugared Condensed Milk, Mo- 
lasses, Syrup and Soups. 

They will work on any substance similar in 
consistency to any of the above products. 

These machines vary in mechanical detail 
according to the product to be filled, range, size 
and style of package and output capacity. 














5 Wabash Avenue 
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The Sprague Sanitary Pea Conveyor Washing Machine 


This is the most satisfactory, practical and successful thing ever put inside a pea cannery. 

It is the only Sanitary System for conveying peas in canning factories. 

Used wherever an elevator or carrier may be employed to take peas from viners to graders, from 
blanchers to fillers or for receiving peas and carrying them without damage to any point desired. 

Illustration shows the Feeding and Washing Machine, m which flow of peas to conveyor is controlled 
as desired. 

The Washing device is very effective; there is no other place where water can be applied to the peas to 
accomplish as good results. 











The Sprague-Reynolds ‘iic.)” Pea Cleaner and Separator 





in veut te Thistle Separ- Purposes For Which it May be Employed. 
> a Gti” ss! wy olit Pes Cleaning and Washiog—This machine will largely take the 


place of all other mechanical means for cleaning Peas, removing the 
dirt, trash, broken particles of pods, skins, split peas, etc., and will also 
give the peas thorough washing. 

Thistle Separating—This machine removes the thistle buds 
from the peas more thoroughly than can be done by any other means, 
90 to 95 per cent. of all thistle buds being removed in actual practice. 

Quality Grading—This machine can be employed for grading 
peas according to quality— (specific gravity grading method, by means 
of salt solution). Its size and compactness permits the use of a sepa- 
rate machine for each size it is desired to grade for quality, after the 
peas have been graded as to size. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Entirely Automatic—No labor connected with its operation. 


Sanitary— Built entirely of galvanized stock. It is self-clean- 
ing. No trash or accumulation of waste remains in the machine. The 
water is always kept clean and pure. The peas are thoroughly washed 
and chilled before leaving machine. 

Labor Saving—Where this machine is used the necessity for 

; ; mi : hand picking is very much reduced, and most of the labor on picking 
Capacity, 150 cans per minute. Floor space 12 ft.x8 ft. 4 in. tables is dispensed with. 
Shipping weight about 2,500 Ibs 


Remover and 
can be used as 


Quality Grader 
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THE PLUMMER PEA BLANCHER 


The Great Triple Tank Machine — Combined Blancher and Washer 







HIS machine performs the blanching in the most simple, practical and scientifically 

correct way possible. Results:—It saves LABOR, saves WATER, saves 
STEAM! In actual practice it has been demonstrated that peas blanched by 
this method stand much more processing without cracking, thereby saving swells 
and giving an article which shows up whole and clean when the cans are opened. 






We Guarantee This Machine To Be Vastly Superior To Any Single Tank Machine 
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Sanitary 


Durable 
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The Only 
Machine 
For the Purpose 
That 
Does Not 
Damage the Peas 
During the 
Measuring and 
Filling 
Operations 
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THE PLUMMER PEA FILLER 
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The Empire 

















Cox (Power) 














Sprague Sanitary Washer and Scalder 
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The Colbert Rotary 
Tomato Filler 


Capacity up to 70 cans per minute. .. 
Single line— Continuous—Automatic. 


MEASURES ACCURATELY AMOUNT RE- 
QUIRED FOR EACH CAN—DOES NOT 
DAMAGE THE FRUIT-—FILLS 
WITHOUT WASTE. 


REDUCES COST—IMPROVES QUALITY 


This machine was first put out by us in 1909, and was promptly 
recognized as the great connecting link in automatic tomato pack- 
ing—the thing long demanded—a large capacity filler that would operate 
in continuous line with the capping machines, giving exact meas 
urement and avoiding crushing the tomatoes. 


USERS OF THE COLBERT FILLER 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Greenwood, Ind., October 5, 1909. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Ill 
Gentlemen: In reply to yours of the 2d inst. will say that our 
experience with the Colbert Tomato Filler has been more than satis- 
factory. The quality is certainly greatly improved and a big gain 
in quantity is also secured. These two features are more important 
to us than the quantity it will turn out, although that is no small 
consideration, as we run the machine fifty to sixty cans per min- 
ute with excellent results. In our opinion the trade is to be congrat- 
ulated on finally getting a practicable machine built on thoroughly 
scientific principles. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) J. T. POLK CO., 
Per Ralph Polk, Vice-President. 


Seaford, Del., October 16, 1909. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 
Chicago, 
Gentlemen: We take pleasure in handing you herewith settle- 


ment for the two Colbert Rotary Tomato Fillers and two Sprague 
Universal Liquid Fillers, which we have used during the tomato 
pack this year. Accepting your guarantee that you will before the 
opening of the 1910 pack add to these machines all improvements 
which the experience of this season showed to be advisable. 

The principle of these machines is all right and away ahead of 
any Tomato Filler previously made. It is exactly what the packers 
have been calling for—a machine of large capacity (ours ran at 
fifty cans per minute and upward), which will measure the amount 
of Tomatoes required for each can and place the Tomatoes in the 
ean with the least possible damage to the fruit. The machines 
also make saving in Tomatoes, filling more cans to the bushel 
than the ordinary fillers do, and the appearance of the goods is 
much better when the can is opened; in fact, it compares with hand 
packing and at much less cost. 

The result of exhibition made with these Fillers this season should 
be that you will be able to sell all the machines of this type that 
you care to turn out next season. We compliment you sincerely on 
the great advance made in the art of filling Tomatoes into tin cans 
and with best wishes, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) GREENABAUM BROS. 
Bridgeville, Del., November 5, 1910. 
Sprague. Canning Machinery Co., 
‘hieago, Ill. 
Mr. Daniel G. Trench, Pres. 

Dear Sir: We have used during the season of 1910 one of your 
Colbert Tomato Fillers, on which we packed sixteen thousand cases 
No. 3's and two thousand No. 2’s. This machine did for us by 
far the most satisfactory work on the size can we used of any tomato 
filler we have ever seen worked. We have had the machine operated 
a whole day at a time, and have every can run so accurate in 
weight that the use of any inspector or weigher after the machine 
is almost superfluous. 

We ran the machine from sixty 
I believe the machine will do equally 
seventy-five. 

Another very excellent feature in the machine is, it will fill with 
equal regularity an extra standard or fancy quality can as well as 
standard, placing in the can practically all the whole tomatoes that 
go into the hopper. 

At the same time, we wish to acknowledge your constant and 
eareful attention given us during the installation and running of this 
machine. Yours very truly, 

I 


to sixty-six cans per minute, and 
good work at seventy to 


P. CANNON. 





8”x4’ 8”—Shipping weight, about 2,200 Ibs. 


Baltimore, November 6, 1910. 


Floor space 4’ 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 
Yhicago, Ill 

Gentlemen: We are highly pleased with the work done by the 
Colbert Tomato Fillers which you installed in our factory the past 
season. We have in the past had several different styles of ma- 
chines for filling cans with tomatoes, but in every instance the work 
of these machines was unsatisfactory and we were obliged to discon- 
tinue using them. 

The Colbert Tomato Filler, in our opinion, is the only machine 
on the market which will pack tomatoes whole in the cans quite 
as well as by hand. Furthermore, we have proved by actual test 
that it fills the cans uniformly, as there is no variation in the fill 
nor is there any waste of tomatoes in the process of filling the cans. 
The Colbert Tomato Filler not only does the work as efficiently as 
it can be done by hand, but it materially reduces the canner’s pay 
roll during the course of the season and we will undoubtedly want 
more of these machines another year. 

Very truly yours, 
GIBBS PRESERVING CO. 
Aireys, Md., November 10, 1910. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Ill 

Gentlemen: Replying to yours of the 3d, will say we are very 
much pleased with your Colbert Tomato Filler, as we never saw 
tomatoes look as nice as they do when the can is cut after a 
‘‘Colbert,’’ and we can't afford to be without ours. We are 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) WRIGHT & WILLEY. 
Canton, Ohio, November 15, 1910. 





Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 
Chicago, . 
Gentlemen: Referring to yours of the 3d inst., the Colbert Filler 
we purchased from you last spring has given us the best satisfac- 
tion of any filler we have ever used. It filled the cans as uniform 
as, we believe, it possible for a machine to fill. It packs a tomato 
far above the genera! standard. In fact, we have cut a number 
of cans that almost equal fancy hand pack. Only a few days ago 
we cut several cans that contained tomatoes large and perfect enough 
for slicing. When considering that these entered a 2 1-6-inch open- 
ing, it must be conceded that the Colbert Filler has come to stay, 
and will set a new standard not only for tomatoes, but for tomato 
fillers as well. 

In our opinion the machine is without a parallel and will be for 
some time to come. 

Thanking you for the manner in which you have dealt with us, we 
beg to remain, Very truly yours, 

THE CANTON CANNING COMPANY, 
J. G. Harman, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Kaysville, Utah, November 7, 1910. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sirs: In regard to the Colbert Filler furnished us by you 
will say that after your Mr. Colbert adjusted the machine it was 
never stopped a moment for repairs of any kind. The lowest speed 
at which I ran the machine was seventy-two cans per minute, and 
I can show where, on a speed trial, in one forenoon, I packed 24,600 
eans with the same machine. I consider it exactly what the packer 
has long been looking for—a machine with minimum speed and large 
capacity—and to any packer contemplating a change in his filling 
system I would certainly say purchase a Colbert Filler and you 
will make no mistake, and your filling troubles will forever be at 
an end. 

Hoping this will be of some benefit to you as well as a brother 
packer, we beg to remain, Yours truly, 

KAYSVILLE CANNING COMPANY, 
By George Cross, Superintendent. 








We also refer to the following users of the Colbert Filler: 


William Numsen & Son, Balti- John Boyle Co., Baltimore, Md. Walter M. Wright, Choptank, 
more, Md. Torsch Packing Co., Milford, Maryland. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Balti- Delaware. — Orchard Co., Ogden, 
more, Md. Platt & Co., Baltimore, M1. — 
7 » . . “ . Frank Lednum, Preston, Md. 
Martin Wagner & Co., Balti- Phillips Packing Co., Cam- Weateth ‘anced Co. Milis, Mar- 


more, Md. bridge, Md. 


shalltown, lowa. 



































THE CONVENTION CANNER, 


The Hawkins Universal Exhauster 








Will handle any shape can of any size up to and including gallons, without change. 
Simple, Durable, and cannot get out of order. 
No chains to break or wear. 
Superior to all other mechanisms used for Exhausting Cans. 
Its efficiency has been thoroughly demonstrated in actual packing. 


OPERATION 


As shown by illustrations the cans are received in single line direct from Filler and fed into the machine automatically by 
the well-known Hawkins Disc Feed Mechanism and carried by intercommunicating wevolving discs. The steam is 
by curved pipes which conform to the lines of travel of the cans. 


SIZES AND CAPACITY 


This machine can be furnished any size and capacity desired. The standard sizes are as follows, capacities 
being based on two minutes exhaust. 


supplied 


mentioned 


NO. CAPACITY No. 3 CANS FLOOR SPACE 
8 45 per min. 5 x 11 feet 

10 57 per min. 5 x 13 feet 

12 68 per min. 5 x 15 feet 

14 80 per min. 5 x 17 feet 

16 91 per min. 5 x 19 feet 

20 115 per min. 5 x 23 feet 
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The 














Hawkins Capping Machine 











Demonstrated 


DURABILITY 
PERFECT SERVICE 
GREAT CAPACITY 


GUARANTEED SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 





Standard Machine for No. 2 and No. 3 Cans 
Interchangeable Machine for all Sizes 


96 Cans per Minute With Ease 








Smyraa, Del., December 3, 1909 

Gentlemen : 

We used the new Cams on our Hawkins Capping Machine the past season, operating them at a speed varying from 
72 to 96 No. 3 cans per minute. At the higher speed of 96, the machine seemed to do as good and satisfactory work as at 
the lower speed of 72. In our opinion you have increased the speed of the Hawkins Capper at least 50 per cent. At 90 
cans per minute it did as good work with these new cams as it did formerly at a speed of 60 cans per minute. 

We congratulate you on the splendid success attending the great improvement these new cams are to an already 
excellent machine, as the Hawkins Capper undoubtedly is. 


Very truly yours, 
J. H. HOFFECKER CANNING CO. 





























THE CONVENTION CANNER. 


THE SPRAGUE ROTARY cuwersw) CAPPER 














CAPS ALL SIZES, INCLUDING No. 10 (GALS.) 
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Meets the Demand for Very Large Capacity Capper 














THIS MACHINE operates with ease at upwards of 120 
cans per minute and can be operated at any lower speed. 
A Capper built on the rotary principle in which the MECHANICAL ELEMENTS 


ARE REDUCED to the most simple and durable form possible, obviating unneces- 
sary multiplication of moving parts, and with the liability to wear reduced to a minimum. 





REPAIR BILLS VIRTUALLY ELIMINATED 


Works in automatic line with all our Filling Machines. Particulars on application 
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Hominy Canning Machinery 


Sanitary White Biineled Tanks 














We manufacture a full line of 


~ machines for handling Hom- 


iny, including — 


Lye Mixers, 
Huller, Washer, 
Boiling Out Kettles, 
Etc. 


With this equipment the work 
is continuous and labor re- 
duced to a minimum. 








Sanitary White 
Enameled Tanks 


Furnished single or 
in battery, with spe- 
cial silver plated stir- 
ring apparatus and 
large coils for cook- 
ing and evaporating 
purposes. 
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THE CONVENTION CANNER. 




















Closed Steam Process Kettle Copper Kettle (Steam Jacketed) with Stirrer 






























































Hawkins Power Hoist and Carrier 











We also Manufacture the Merrell-Soule Traveling Hoist. 
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Wire Tomato Scalding Basket 
Used where the scalding work is done by hand 


Capping Steels 
f WROUSTERASRAA, 


Tillery Capping Coppers 


aT ne 
Fibre Peeling Bucket Peeling Checks 


tal Tomato 
eeling Knife 
(actual size) 


Wooden Peeling Bucket Tipping Coppers 
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PRINTERS 
OF LABELS 


75 BEECH ST.NORWOOD, 
CINCINNATI, OAIO. 











